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South America, after Ouseley,775-; Oliver's Sketebes in New Zea- 
land. ; Penrose’ 's Investigation of the Principles < Athenian 
A The Photographic Album, Parts I. and I1., 
3247; Shaw’s Decorative Arts, 232; T Tr and his W orks, sy 

Barn t and P. Cunningham, 754; T'wining’s Symbols aud 
hiem§ of Barly and Medieval Christian Art, 898; Unger on the 
Zsrenting C haracter of Painting, 

Wew Seelety of Painters in Ws ater t solo urs, 494, 

Panérfmas: Aastralia, §76 ; Hindostan, 1273 ; w Pastes, 1274 

34S Memorials, Wor king Men's Memorial, 604, 027; Bury 

We, S02, 922, 1007 


: Bae wey arpphical Society, 301, 610 
t Soles les, &c.: Mr. Sigis: + Rucker’s— Drawings of Blake, 
f 300, ; Portrait - Mr. Pitt, 410; Soult Collection, 495, 553, 555, 


i os eit er from an Amate 4 6 6; Count De Morny’ ‘3 Pictires, 
34; Mr. Clow’s Pictures, 496 ; Rembrandt Etchings—E pgravings, 
22; Spanish Fevares— Mr. Prout’s Drawings, 610; Mr. Dawson 
*Turner's, &¢., 

ob: “ints, Fe : ‘Angus's Gold Regions of Australia, 257 ; Bain’s Tran- 
sept of Great E xhibition, 360; Paxter’s Gems of Great Exhibi- 
tis dy Nos. L. an Bellin’s Heather Belles, after Phillip, 
7:8; Biack’s Joseph” Hume, after Mayall—Dlack’s Lillian, after 
M: ayall—Black’ 's Medical Psyc hologists, after Mayall, 359; Cook's 
(Henry) Recollections of a Teur, P 1V.—Cou- 
sinss J. C. Adams. after Mogford, “Vv hie t Ps ame 
after Partridge, 778; Davey’s Do after Landseer, 257 — 
Hero and his Horse, after Hay ion, #9: Dolby’s Winchester 
Cathedral, after Carter, 1214; F: airland’s Louis Kossuth, after 
Skaife, 360 ; Four Engravings on Religious Subjects, 257 ; Haghe's 
Destruction of Jerusalem, after Roberts—Holl’s Engle Merry- 
making, after Frith, 360; Illustrated Drawing Book, by Burn. 
826; Kenilworth Buffet, 257; Landseer’s Good Doggie, after 
Laudseer, 359; Lynch's Sir Joseph Paxton, after Kilburn, 257 ; 
Secdbam's Lancaster, after Linton, 1214; Parables of Nature, 

: Picken’s Cork River, after Stopford, 36 0; Portraits of Duke 

a. Wellington, 1439; Prevost’s W edding of Cana, after Paul 
Veronese, 826; Scott’s Chorea Sancti Viti, 257; Sha arpe’s ‘3 Mac- 
ready as Werner, after Maclisc, 826; Stothard’s Wellington 
Shield—Wagstaff’s Duke of Wellington, after Haydon— Ward's 
Justice Erle, after Grant— Ward's Mehemet Ali, after Brig- 
stucke, 1248; Webb’s Tragic Muse, after Sir J. Reynolds, 259; 
Ww eigel’s Holaschnitte Berhiimter oe IV. and V., 257: 
Wenzel’s Burial Service, after E. V. B., 1214; Zobel’s Duke of 
Norfolk, after Joy, 3600; Zobel’s Laying down the Law, after 
Landseer, 359 

Royal Academy : Elections—Engravers, 1038, es Lectures, 1215; 
Exhibition, 518, 549, 581, G07, 632, 650, 679 


3553 Exhibition, 


jety, 1850-1, Part 
i7 
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tecture, 204; 





rell’s Analysis of Sentences Explained—Spelling turned 


St. Paul’s: Restoration of the Cup: ‘ha. 922, oy 
Schools of Design, 172, 257, 305, ; Messrs. Cole and Redgrave’s 
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Fine Arts—continued. 
Peoer, ms 553; Limerick, 756; para 


e most important 


ean ; Aeademy of Arts at Leeds, 1 Cireular to Publishers 
Society of British Artists, 384, 
University of industry, 87: 
Fir-tree, The, 1 
Fitchett’s King Alfred, Letter from Mr. Marsh, 458 
Flying Tourist, by A. von Arnim, 813 
Library), 823, 1151, 1152, 1185, 1248; Borgo san Sepol- 
Mount Etna, 1298; La Verna, from T.A.T., 944; Leipsic, 
Sciences and M. St.-Hilaire, 429—489, 1366; Prato Vee. 
1214: Santo Domingo, 458; Sad Gabriel Da Cachocira, 
Forgeries Literary: see Shelley Letters 
ina, 481 
Fortunes of Francis Croft, 
Fourdrinier’s Our New Parish, 
Francis’s Biographies of Peel and D’ Israeli, 1324 
French School Books: Elementary Speaking Gram- 
Grammaire, by Roclie, 918; History of France,’ 1092; 
1178 ; First Lessons, by Pirscher—Le Censeur, 1241 
Geldart’s Stories of Scotland, 253 ; oo a Reality, 404 
School Atlas, by A. K. Johnston, 1118; School Atlas_of 
Geometry, Plane Co-ordinate, by Lmseegy aoe 
Von Andlau, 142; Theory and Practice, by W Sian, "333; 
Bunger, 871; Phrase Book, by Bernays, 918 ; Egmont— 
by Falek-Lebahn, 1210 
Gibbings’ 3 Manfred’s Trial by Inquisition, 1178 
Gold and Silver: Memorandum of Increased Sup- 
gration, 898; Gleanings from Gold Fields, 965; C 
Regions of Australia, by G. F. Angus, 257 ; Gold-Mining 
Gosse’s (Ph. H.) Assyria, 887 
under separate 
are specified. ] 
1151, 1186—(Ireland), 179, 200. Cullen "s Survey of 


~ ’s Inauguration of Great Exhibition. 633 
Society of Painters in Water ¢ “.y 492 
Winter Exhibition of Buceches a and Drawings, 1364 
Fish, Artificial Production of, 4 Piscarius, 724; 
Flora Homeeopathica, by Hamilton, 1210 
Forbes’s Natural History and Geology, 428 
cro, 1148; Camaldoli, from T.A.T., 895; Copen 
1305; Monte Cassino, 19; Naples, 19, 58, 1096 : Paris— 
chio, from T.A.T., 872; Rouen, from Mr. W estwood, 
from K. Spruce, 1180; Weimar, 1335. 
749 
Forsyth’s History of Trial  & 
1392 
Foster’s Priory and Gate of St. John, 428 
627 
Fowler's Lives of Sovereigns of Russia, Vol. I., 791 
Freaks and Follies of Fabledom, 675 
mar, by Loth—Genius of the Language, by Holt, 353; 
Discovery of America, &c., by Pirscher—Pronunciation, 
Gallardo’s Taste of the Shoe, 938 
Geographical Science, Manual of, 
Physical, by A. K, Johnston, 1145; Illustrated London, 
Georgei, My Life and Acts in yy ay bo 
Child's Book, by F. Thimm, 457; Speaking Method, by 
Peter Schlemibl—Willielm Teil, by Falck-Lebahn, 1064; 
Germania of Tacitus, by Latham, 793 
Giffard’s Deeds of Naval Daring, 428 
plies, 543; Assay of Gold, by Ryland—Gold Valuer, 
try of, by Scoffern, 1064—Assayer’s Guide, by Lieber, 1065; 
and Assaying, b Phillips, 1118 
Gosstr and MISCELLANEA: 
English—Record Offices, 20, 26, 327. Telegraph (Channel), 
of Darien— Political Economy in the Highlands, 21. = 


Smith's (Mr. Albert) Ascent of Mount Blanc, 385 

Turner's (J. M. W., RAL B eo 

Fire Arms, by — Chesney, 216 

94 

Freshwater Fish, Rolfe’s Studies of, 50 

Flora of Liverpool, by Dickinson, 1065 

Foreign CorREsPoNDENCE: Berlin (The Royal 
1066 ; Dresden, 1217, 1398; Egy pt. 896 ; Eraption of 
Reception of M. De Montalembert, 223—386—Academy of 

87 

Forester of Altenhain, tr. by Shoberl, 

Fortune’s Tea Countries of eg 

Foul Raid, Letter from Dr. Tierney, 224 

France, Men and Women of, during Last Century, 399 

French in England, The, 252 
Verbs, by A. Loffet, 457; Extracts, by Wolski, 542; 
by Thibaudin, 1146; Introductory Lecture, by Delille, 

Garden Frame, 1089 

Geography: Physical and Historical Atlas, 142; 
by ‘Guy— anual of Ancient, by Bevan, 1210 

German School Books: Key to guage, by 
Dr. Schirm, 2nd’ edit., 675; Travelling Conversation, by 
Feiler’s Handbook of English, 1065; Practice in German, 

Giant, The Good Natured, 772 

Gilfillan’s Martyrs, &c. of Scottish Covenant, 1263 
WwW: ‘atherston, 724; Gold Digger, by Mackenzie, 772; 
Gold Diggings, Woods's Sixteen Months at, 251; 

Gordon on Vetch’s Plans for Sewerage of London, 46 
Paragraphs only, not entere 
91, 54; 179, 200, 358-9, 579, 701, 726, 825, 874, 953, 1069, 
markable Celestial Arch, Letter from Mr.W.R. 


Time, Electric Communieation, 54, 953, 1007, 1245. Mu- 
seums, Local, Ipswich—Tasso Papers, ‘54. Westminster 
Bridge, 58. Changes in the Mint, 84. Utopian Plans 
Observatory at Nottingham—Museum of Mankind—Me 
tropolitan ‘Typographical Widow and Orphan Fand, 8. 
New Panopticon, 8& St. Paul's, 115. Mummy at New 
Houses of Parliament, 116. oo wong + Bequest, 
Ladies’ Guild, 145. Juvenile Crime, 147. Dr, Sehool- 
craft and Indian Tribes. 172. Smithfield, 172, 675. Innsof 
Court, 115, 255,490, New Mode of Operating in Surgery 
284, 308. Printers’ Pension Society, 406. New 

406, 347, 726, 874, 920, 1361—New Comet, 974. India, 407. 
Prizes on Eastern Subjects, 466. Quarantine and it 
nie Congresses, 491, 1069. ae Foreign Im a 
493, 661. Thomas & Kem 605. Library of House 
Commons, 684. Austin’s ae on Sanitary Matters, 
700,897. Thames Tunnel, 701, 732. Agricultural Society, 
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gosp and MISCELLANEA—continued. 
=o. Parliamentary Literati, 708, 732. Guano, 758. Bed- 
f Charity, 775, 874. City Improvements, 801. Letter 
fom Mr. Irving, 873. Electro-Magnetic Motive Power, 
ggg, Irish Antiquities, 848, 874, 1151. Burnet’s History, 
gig. Book Clubs and their Secretaries, Letter from Mr. G. 
Claridge, 955. Gigantic Telescope, 924, 956. Ray Society, 
Anniversary, 1006. Refrigeration of Climate at the Poles, 
1973 New Park at Kennington, 1099. London (Wat- 
ford) Spring Water Company, 1121, Mr. W. Dargan, 
1123. Surrey Archeological Society—Decimal Notation, 
149 Mr. Whiston and the Bishop of Rochester, 1181, 
1912, 1243, 1396. Prof. Nees von Eisenbeek, 1182, 1213. 
Navigation of the Murray—Geological Climates, 1186. 
Schoolof Mines, 1212. New Universal Coin, 1218—Letter 
LILS., 1250—Letter from E. Hill, 1306. Water 
Supply, 1242. Commercial Laws, 1244. New Parks, 1245. 
Hebrew MS, 1272. Herr Hiibner’s Collection of Tariffs 
of all Nations, 1300. Phenomena of Light, Letter from 
Hardy, 1306—Letter from Sir J. Hippisley, 1368. Taxes 
on Knowledge, 1331, 1361. Stamp Office, 1331. Signor 
Pablo Anino, 1332. Dulwich College, 1360. Leeds Re- 
creation Society, 1396. Literary Fund, 1427. 
Foreign—Copenhagen, 21, 280, 407, 975. America: Prof. 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend, Letter from S. W., 26—Ex- 
ploration of the Territory of the Equator, by J. A. Frank- 
lin, &78—Bridge at Niagara, 975—Expedition to China, 
1130—New Exploring Expedition, 1361—Capt. Marcy’s 
Expedition to Rio Roxo, 1037. Turin, 85. Rome, Me- 
tallie Seroll, 116; 974. Constantinople, 144. Naples, 
4, Holland, Suppression of Royal Institution, 460— 
Haerlem Lake, 975, 1121—Reclaimed Sandbanks, 1218. 
Voleano in Sandwich Islands, £87. Mines in Greenland, 
Note from Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 752. Saxony, 801, 875. 
Discoveries at Athens, 853. Berlin, 874, 1037. Madrid, 
#74, 953, 1151. Sweden, 875. Bavaria, 953. Nineveh, 
New Excavations, 1007. Austria, 1069 
frach—Literary Statistics of France, 115. 
demy, 199, 225, 752, 776, 874, 921, 1428. 
and Belles Lettres, 1332. Censorship, 255. 
gmaphical Society, 432. The Sorbonne, 300. 382, 432, 
776, 875, 1182, 1396. Quarantine Congress, 491. Despot- 
ism in France, 546, 547, 579, 752, 1272. French Exploring 
Expedition — Brazil, Paraguay, &c.—Quarrels among 
Galliean Churchmen, 825. Scientific Congress, 92], 1007. 
New Chair of Zoology in Paris, 1361 
Fine-Art Gossip—24, 57, #7, 122, 177, 202, 258, 305, 330, 
M0, 385,- 410, 433, 464, 495, 521, 584, G10, 633, 658, 
60, 705, 729, 755, 779, 802, 826-7, 850, 876, 900, 921, 
$4, 975, 1007-8, 1037-8, 1071, 1096, 1152, 1183, 1215, 
1249, 1274, 1304, 1334, 1365 
Musical and Dramatic Gossip—25-6, 58, £8, 123, 147, 178, 
M4, 233, 259, 283, 307, 331, 362, 387, 411, 435, 466, 497-3, 
53, 555, 596, G11-2, 636, 660, 683, 708, 731, 757, 780, 
&3, $28, 852-3, 877, 901, 877, 923, 956, 976, 1009, 1040, 
1037, 1098, 1122, 1154, 1218, 1249, 1274, 1336, 1267, 1400 
huilway Gossip—Great Western Railway Compuny, 116). 
Railway Guide, 356. Railroads Abroad, 849, 953. Asso- 
cation for Superannuation Allowances, 874. Hindustan, 
8. Sardinia, 953, 1069. America, 953, 1424. Railway 
Station, Euston Grove, 1361 
Siatifie Gossip—56, 176, 230, 549. The Silurian System, 
bySir R. L Murchison, 329. New Voltaic Battery, 632, 
Phenomena of Light, 1069. Sir C. Lyell’s Theory of Geo- 
hogical Climates, by TH. Hennessy, 1151. 
Grant's Physical Astronomy, 424 
Great Artists and Anatomists, by Knox, 935 
Greece, History of, by Grote, Vols. IX. & X., 347 
Greece, by Wordsworth, 1424 
Greek School Books: Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography, 49: Hecuba of Euripides, by B. G. 
Wheeler—Return of Ulysses, by Paul Hirseh—Homer's 
liad, by Dr, Fergusson—Herodotus, trans. by Owgan 
wd Lewers—Robinson’s Lexicon of the New ‘esta- 
ent, 353; Aristophanes, Clouds, with Translation, 448; 
Homer's Iliad, with English Notes, &c., by Rev. T. K. 
Amold—Classical Manual, by J. S. Baird, 457; Smaller 
Chssical Dictionary, by Dr. Smith, 675; Ecloge Ari- 
stophdnice, by Felton, Part L, 871—Part IL, 1269; Xeno- 
plon’s Anabasis, by Anthon and Doran, 917 ; Elementary 
Reader, by Ahrens and Arnold, 1145; Emphatic New 
Testament, by Taylor, 1177; Agamemnon of /Eschylus, 
by Peter, 1210; Grammar for Schools, by Curtius, 1211 ; 
i tas, from Schweigheuser, by Woolsey and Arnold, 
(40; Sophocles, by Schneidewin and Browne, 1241; 
Thueydides, de Rello Pelop., Book VIL, by Boehme, 1269 
‘nen's Concordance to Book of Common Prayer, 223 
Green's (Mrs.) Princesses of England from Norman | 
_ Conquest, Vol. 1V., 659 (see also 71, 40], 824, 849] 
inaville Papers, 71, 110 
rey's (Mrs.) Mary Seaham, 749 
Grey Friars of London, Chronicle of, 622 
Criith’s Specimens of Old Indian Poetry, 673 
8 Household Stories, Illust., 652 
tnte's History of Greece, Vols. IX. & X., 347 
uss Propugnacula, 603 
ide Books: Great Northern Railway, Mackie’s 
ry, 222; Reid's Whitby, 542; Irish Tourist’s, 600; 
Adams's Guide to Lake District, 724; Wakeman's Week 
ri tead Ireland—Three Days on the Shannon, 749 ; Hints 
Phe yd in Portugal, 942; Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 943 
utsShakspeare and Times—Corneille, 840 
histan, by Eastwick, 1292 
8 Mormons, 1085, 1115 
Goney's Historical Sketches, 772 
ane Vasa, History of, 293 
3 Life of Taou-Kwang, 274 
ne’s School for Fathers, 428 


's Stories without a Name, 720 
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Hahn-Hahn (Countess), Letter to, 223 


Halle’s Letters on Vale of Teign, 113 

Hamilton’s (Sir W.) Philosophy and Literature, 673 
Hamilton's Sixteen Months in Danish Isles, 621 
Hammer's School-Assistant, 198 

Hanna's _ Life of Dr. Chalmers, Vol. 1V., 597 
Hansa, The, by Von Schlizer, 867 

Hardy's Analytical Researches in Magnetism, 1295 
Hardy (J. 8.), Remains of, by Nichols, 488 
Harrington’s Desideratum for the Age, 17 

Harry Brightside, by Aunt Louisa, 404 
Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book, 81; Blithedale Romance, 


741 

Haywood’s Letters to Farmers, 1178 

Hazlitt’s Translation of Talvi’s History of Coloniza- 
tion of America—Letter from Talvi 200, from Hazlitt 254 

Head’s (Sir F. B.) Fortnight in Ireland, 1201 

Headley’s Old Guard, 1117 

Hebrew Primer and Reading-Book, by Benisch, 1295 

Hedley’s Practical Treatise on Coal Mines, 652 

Heinfetter’s Translation of Epistle of St. James, 652 

Heir of Ardennan, 167 

Heir of Sherborne, 1031 

Helen of Innspruck, 574 

Hendriks’s Contributions to History of Insurance, 76 

Henfrey’s Vegetation of Europe, 913 

Herald, Botany of Voyage of, by Seemann, 1061— 
Zoology of, by Forbes and Richardson, 1204 

Hero, A, 1425 

Hervey’s (Mrs.) Pathway of the Fawn, 16 

Heywood's Dramatic Works, by J. P. Collier, 484 

Hexaglot Pentateuch, ed. by R. Young, 700 

Hidden Treasures, by Hardman, 1294 

Higgins’s Researches in Solar Realm, 403 

Hillier’s Charles I. : see Charles I. 

Himalaya (Western) and Tibet, by Dr. Thomson, 1031 

Hind’s Solar System, 109% 

Hindmarsh’s Precious Stones of Scripture, 724 

Hinton’s Test of Experience, 380 

Hippolytus and his Age, by Bunsen, 1109, 1142 

History, English Writers of, by Ebeling, 272 

Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology, 1145 

Holland's (Lord) Memoirs of Whig Party, Vol. I., 295 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Poems of, 815 

Home at the Haven, 627 

Home Truths for Home Peace, 253 

Homes of American Authors, 1353 

Honan’s Our own Correspondent in Italy, 693 

Hooper's (Mrs.) Arbell, 1425 

Horace Grantham, by Horrocks, 301 

Horse-shoe, by Flight and Cruikshank, 198 

Hough’s Political and Military Events in India, 1353 

Household of Sir Thomas More, 73 

Howell's Thoughts on Chief Bards of Bible, 844 

Howitt’s Literature of Northern Europe, 400 

Howley (F.), The Royal Family of England, 844 

Hughes’s It’s All for the Best, 1294 

Human Life, 541 

Humboldt’s (Von) Cosmos, 374 

Humboldt, The Brothers, Lives of, 1391 

Hungary, My Life and Acts in, by Georgei, 536; 
Hungary in 1851, by C. L. Brace, 746; Grammar, by 
Wékey, 1146: Lettres Hongro-Roumaines, 198 

Hunt on Habits of Observation, 428 

Hunt’s Photography, 461 : 

Hunter (Rev. J.) Robin Hood, 719 

Hurricanes, Piddington’s Conversations, 942 

Hussey’s Notes on Churches in Kent, 1206 


Ibbetson’s Notes on Geology of Isle of Wight, 141 

Illustrated Exhibitor, 516 

Importance of Literature, &c., 1065 

India, Modern, by Campbell, 343; Affairs of—Letter 
on Cotton, by Money, 403; India in Greece, by Poeoke, 
567; Winter Tour, by Capt. Egerton, 649; Conquests, 
by Horace St. John, 697; Russell’s Totir, 795; N,-W. 
Drovinees, by Raikes. 1268; Hough's Events, 1353 

Indian Poetry, Griffith’s Specimens, 673 

Ingestre’s (Viscount) Meliora, 380 

Insurance, History of, Hendrick’s Contributions, 7! 

Intemperance in Navy, by Sir J. Ross, 1295 

Invasions of England, . Prof. Creasy, 252 

Investments, by R. A. Ward, 17 

Ireland in 1850, Memoir of, by an Ex-M.P., 18; 
Wilde's Popular Superstitions, 603; Ellis’s Irish Ethno- 
logy, 966; Some of its Evils, 1034; a Fortnight ia, by Sir 
F. B. Head, 1201; Excurzions in, by Miss O'Connell, 1265 
(see also 1299] ; 

Israel of the Alps, by Muston, trans. by Hazlitt, 968 

Italy and Vienna, Letters from, 300 


James’s Lectures and Miscellanies, 942 

Janney’s Life of William Penn, 695 

Jansenists, by 8. P. Tregelles, 198 

Japan, by C. Macfarlane, 914 

Jeffrey, Life of, by Lord Cockburn, 317, 350 

Jerdan (W.) Autobiography of, Vol. I., 512 [see also 
Letter from Young Mortality, 555, 637—Letters from Mr, 
Jerdan and Mr. C. Redding, 586-7]; Vol. M., 663 [see also 
902—Letter from Mr. Torrop, 924); Vol. UL, 1233 

Jerrold’s (D.) Writings, 515; esand Ale, 1143 

Jerrold’s (W. B.) How to See the British Museum, 





Jervis’s Corfu, 320; Field Operations, 1117 

Jews in Spain, by De Castro and Kirwan, 488 
Jewsbury G.) istory of an Adopted Child, 1357 
Joceline’s Mother’s Legacie, 457 

John Bull’s New Suit, 844 

Jones (Owen) on Colour in Decorative Art, 1295 
Jones’s (R.) Natural History of Animals, Vol. II., 1237 
Jones on the State of Agriculture, 675 

Jones and Freeman’s History of St. David's, 870 
Jottrand’s London from a Belgian Point of View, 403 
Junius, the Quarterly Review, No. 179, 78 

Jury, Trial by, Forsyth’s History, 397 


Kaffir War, 1850-1, by Godlonton and Irving, 113, 404; 
by Sir A. Stockenstrom, 253 

Katmandu, Oliphant’s Journey to, 598 

Kavanagh’s Women of Christianity, 104 

Keepsake, The, 1352 

Kelke’s Churchyard Manual, 352 

Kennedy's Modern Poets and Poetry of Spsia, 789 

Kew Gardens: Sir W. Hooker’s Report, 545 

Kingsley’s Sermons, 844; Pha#thon, 1168 

Kirby (Rey. W.) Life of, by Freeman, 841 

Kirst on La Plata Region, 1178 

Kitto’s Palestine, 488; Daily Bible Illustrations, 700 

Knox’s (Capt.) Confessions of Country Quarters, 324; 
Ark and Deluge, 541 

Knox's Great Artists, &c.—Artistic Anatomy, 935 

Koch's Military Road of Caucasus, 1090 

Kohl’s Sketches from Popular and Still Life, 163 


Lady Geraldine Seymour, 1240 
Lady of the Lake Lllustrated, 1388 
Laing’s State of Denmark, 891 [see also <= 
Lamartine’s History of Restoration, 322 [see also 301], 
374, 1113, 1139, [see also 1272) 
Laming’s Matter and Force, 795 
Landmann’s (Col.) Adventures and Recollections, 911 
Landor (W. 8.), Imaginary Conversation — Alcibi- 
ades and Xenophon, 52 
Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, y Aitoun, 1175 
Langdale (Lord), Memoirs, by T. D. Hardy, 717 
Lardner’s Great Exhibition and London in 1851, 671 ; 
Handbook of Natural Philosophy, Second Course, 1240 
Latham’s Man and his Migrations, 113; Ethnology 
of British Colonies, 246; Ethnology of British Islands, 
1293; Germania of Tacitus, 793 3 
Latin School Books: Sallust, tr. by Owgan—Cicero 
on Old Age, &e. tr., by Lewers, 353; Cicero’s Orations, 
tr. by Yonge, Vol. IL, 675; Juvenal, Persius, &c., by 
Gifford, 870; Latin vid English, by Arnold—Complete 
Grammar, by Donaldson, 871; Carmina non _ prius 
audita, 917; Exercises, by Donaldson, 918; VPlautus’s 
Comedies, by Riley—Foliorum Centuria, by Holden— 
New Delectus, by Adams, 1146; Heroldes of Ovid, &c., 
by Riley—Georgies of Virgil, by Cobbold, 1210; First 
Lessons, by Pirscher, 1241; Anticleptic Gradus, by Ar- 
nold—Quintus Curtius, by Foss, 1269 
Laurie’s Voice of Humanity, 1178 
Lawrance’s Treasure-Seeker’s Daughter, 1091 . 
Lea’s Observations on Genus Unio, Vol. IV., 17 
Lear’s Journals in Southern Calabria, 1062 
Leaves from My Journal, 942 
Leger’s peneneriatans, 844 ~ 
Le Maout’s Three Kingdoms of Nature, Vol. I. 1174 
Lemon’s Prose and Verse, 113 
‘Lena; or, the Silent Woman, 352 __ ‘ 
Lepsius’s Letters from Egypt, 885; Discoveries, 1235 
Lermontoff’s Poetical Remains, by Bodenstedt, 1117 
Lettres Hongro-Roumaines, 198 — 
Lever’s Daltons, 423; Dodd Family Abroad, 1033 
Levi’s International Law of Commerce, 253; Com- 
mercial Law, Vol. If. Part 11, 772 . 
Lewald’s (Fanny) England and Scotland, Vol. II., 373 ; 
Italian Sketch-Book, 675 : 
Lewis’s (Lady Th.) Lives of Friends and Contempo- 
raries of Lord Clarendon, 136, 165 ; ms 
Lewis On Observation and Reasoning in, Politics, 889 
Libraries: Chetham, 431; Manchester Free, 921, 
971; Liverpool, 1669, 1150, 1181; 1120; Marylebone, 
1131, 1181; Plymouth, 758, 875; Boston, U.S., 1272 
Life and Adventures of J. K. O’Dwyer, 700 
Life Assurance Manual, by P. A. Eagle, 18 
Lilian, by W. M. Praed, 909 
Lily of St. Paul’s, 515 
Lindsay on Our Navigation, &c., 675 
Literary and Scientific Institutions : 255, 280 ; Hack- 
ney, 240; Mr. Chester's Plan, 200, 335, 459, 578; Vetition, 
695; St. James's Society, 654; City of London, 1095; 
Islington — Birkbeck Society, 1150 ; Yorkshire Union, 
1213; Worcester, 1245 ; Distribution of Reports to, 1361 ; 
Prof. Sedgwick at Leeds, 1428; Museum of Mankind, 81 
Litton’s Church of Christ, 223 
Leelius’s M. Guizot, 379 
Log of the Water Lily, 222 
Lost Inheritance, 795 
sotirare Glen Luna, 772 | 
Lotos-Eating, by G. W. Curtis, 623 
Lotsky’s Life of Moses, 1 
Louis’s School Days, by May, 1035 





Louis the Seventeenth, by M. De Beauchesne, 1232 
Lydia, by Mrs. Crosland, 651 
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Macaronéana, by yer a 220 

M‘Culloch on Rate of Wages, 269 

Macfarlane’s Japan, 914; Catacombs of Rome, 627: 
Life of Duke of riborough, 672 

Macgillivray’s Narrative of Voyage of Rattlesnake, 
12, 74; His of British Birds, Vols. 1V. V., 997 

Macgregor’s History of British Empire, 248 

Mackinnon’s Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches, 818 

Madden’s Shrines and Sepulchres, 271 

Madeira, by Harcourt, 1: by White, 276 . 

Magnetical Investigations, by Scoresby, Vol. II., 943 

Magnetoid Currents, by Rutter, 50 

Mahogany Tree, 379 

Mahon’s (Lord) History of England, Vols. V. & VI., 
7, 46; Letter to Sparks—Letter from do. [see 920], 934 

Maillard’s Zingra, 515 

Maimonides’ Book of Precepts, 603 

Malay Language, Crawfurd’s Grammar, 865 

Mallet du Pan, Memoirs of, ¥ A. Sayous, 141, 452 

Mammalia in Muséum of E. 1. Company, 1145 

Man without a Name, 1239 

Manco, by Kingston, 1327 

Mangin’s Miscellaneous Essays, 456 

Manufacture, Statistics of, 676 

M t Cecil, 82 

Marie de Medicis, Life of, by Miss Pardoe, 645 

Marlborough Ce), Life of, by Macfarlane, 672 

Marquard’s Principles of Proportion, 1241 

Martin on Storms of May 1850, 870 

Mary Gray, 404 

Mary Seaham, by Mrs. Grey, 749 

Mason’s Life in Mexico, 105 

Mathews’s Letter to Dramatic Authors of France, 838 

Maurice’s National Defence in England, 168 

_——— N > Naat ee 223 
averdius, Life an ritings of, by Enger, 700 

Mayer’s Mexico, 1137 F 

Mazzini’s Pope in Nineteenth Century, 428 

Mechanics’ Institutes: see Literary and Scientific 
Institutions 

Medical Books: Sketches of Brazil, by Dundas— 
Varicose Veins, by Nunn—Cheltenham, by Lee—Half- 

early Abstract of Medical Seiences—Sir B. Brodie’s 
hysiological Researches—Heart, Diseases of, by Ward- 

rop—Elementary Anatomy and Physiology, by Lovett 
—Stomach and Its Difficulties, by Sir J. Eyre, 354; 
Medical Literature, by Dobell—Laws of Health, by L. J. 
Beale—Popular Medical Errors, by J. B. Harrison— 
Kinesipathy, by A. Georgii—Medicina Mechanica, by Dr. 
Blundell—Cure of Disease by Movements, by Dr. Roth— 
Epidemic Pestilence, by Boscombe, 829; Annals of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, by Goodsir, No. 1l.—German Mine- 
ral Waters, by Sutro, 821; Phthisis, &c., by Dr. Vires— 
Canton’s Oration, 1852—Mirrorof Dentistry, by Davenport 
—Cyclopedia of Anatomy, by Todd, Part XLII.—Dic- 
tionary of Domestic Medicine, &c., Parts I. to VIILI., by 
Thomson—Thirty-five years in the East, by Honigberger 
—Cold Water, by H. F. Johnson—Reform in Private 
Asylums, by Monro, 1211; Diseases of the Skin, by Neligan 
—Aection of Medicines, by Headland, 1242 

Meeres’s School Cyclopeedia, 488 

Melville’s Pierre, 1265 

Melvilles, The, 573 

Men of the Time in 1852, 167 

Men’s Duties to Women, 1065 

Mereweather’s Life on Board an Emigrant Ship, 843 

Merewether, Memorials of, 1240 

Merivale’s History of Romans under Empire, 137 

Metallurgy, Manual of, by Phillips, 600 

Meteorological Observations, 849 

Mexico, Life in, by Mason, 105; by Brantz Mayer, 1137 

Miall’s Footsteps of our Forefathers, 541 

Michaud’s History of the Crusades, 427 

Michelet’s Martyrs of Russia, trans. 379 

Microscopical Science, Quarterly Journal, 1209 

Miller on Differential Calculus, 1295 

Miller’s Village Queen, 167 

Milner’s Garden, Grove and Field, 795 

Milton Davenant, by Bandinel, 1327 

Mineralogy, Phillips’s Elementary Introduction, 1269 

Mines, Records of Schools of, Vol. I. Part I., 1065 

Mitford's (Miss) Recollections of Literary Life, 10 

Moir, Life and Works of, by T. Aird, Bre 

Moncrieff, Dramatic Works of, 792 

Money and its Influence, 749 

Montagu’s Naval Architecture, 1118 

Montgomery’s (R.) Lyra Christiana, 542 

Monuments and Testimonials: Cooper, 356; Hood, 
1120, 1149, 1212, 1275; Jenner, $26, 873; Lambert-Jones, 
701; Lansdowne, 605; Mackintosh, 1299; Moore, 406, 
431, 677; Marquis of Northampton, 578; Oken, 200; 
Peel, 552, 604, 802, 827, 922, 1007; Col. Rawlinson, 1299; 
Stephenson, 1361 ; Talbot, 726; Thompson, 579; Wilson, 
431; Wordsworth Window, 1120 

Moodie’s (Mrs.) Roughing It in the Bush, 247 

Moore, Life of, by Lord John Russell, 1385, 1420 

Moral Philosophy in England, by Whewell, 513 

Morley’s Life of Palissy, 1087, 1144 [see also 1186] 

Mormons, by Gunnison, 1085, 1115 

Morris's Angel Voices, 603 

Morris and Finlaison, Law Procedure Act, 1269 

Moseley’s Political Elements, 1177 





Moses, Life of, by Dr. Lotsky, 17 

Moultrie’s Memoir, &c. of W. 8. Walker, 794 

Mount Athos, Thessaly, &c., by G. F. Bowen, 320 

Mullenger’s Notice to Quit, 795 

Mundus Dramaticus, 917 ; 

Mundy’s (Lieut.-Col.) Our Antipodes, 509 ; 

Museum, British: Purchases of MSS., 53; Appoint- 
ments, 54; 327, 356; Purchases of Books, 225; Report of 
Trustees, 380; Comments on Report of Commission of 
Inquiry, £42; How to See the British Museum, by W. B. 
Jerrold, 352; Milton's Agreement for ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
459; Reading Rooms, 488, 758—Approach to, 578, 974, 
1094 ; Railing, 521, 729; Exclusus on Early Closing, 661 ; 
Correspondence of Architect, 1029, 1057 ; The Museum in 
Five Sections, 1118; Note from “* Nemo,” 1120 


Music: 


Amateur Society, 306, 497, 611, 659 

Ash Wednesday Concert, 259 

Bach Society, 362 

Best’s (Mr.) Organ Playing, 283 

Clauss (Malle. ), 554, 707 . q 

Concerts: for Messrs. Collard’s Workmen, 123. Misses Macalpine’s 
—Miss H. Taylor’s—Sig. and Mdme. Ferrari's, 497. Prudent’s 
522, Aguilar’s—Orosz, 523. Mdme. Puzzi’s, 585. J. Parry’s En- 
tertainment, 585, 661. Mr. C. Salaman’s, 585. _Mdme. Pleyel’s, 
585, 707. Mrs. Anderson's, 635. Madame Sala’s—Madlle. St. Mare’s 

iss Bassano and Herr Kuhe’s, 636. Dresel’s—Mdlle. Kastner 

and Herr Laub’s—Blumenthal’s—-Thomas’s—Miss Dolby and 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s—Miss and Miss E. Birch’s—Benson’s— 

Mdlle. Coulon’s, 659. Carter’s Entertainment, 661. Osborne’s— 

Mellon, Pratten and Hausmann’s—Szekely’s— Magnus’s—Rove- 

dino’s—Biletta’s, 682. Molique’s, 707,720, 780. Ella’s—Joachim’s 
Gordigiani’s, 731. Golmick and_Kloss’s—Herr and Madame 





8 8, | A 
Goffrie’s, 731, So so Favanti—Rakemann, 780. Miss Dolby’s 


Soirées, 1365, 1432. Chamber Concerts—Sloper’s, 178, 260, 283. Bil- 
let’s—Handel Gear's, 178. Bennett's, 259, 331, 730. Réunion des 
Arts, 260, 636, 828. ‘Neate’s, 283, Kiallmark’s, 306, 497. Bin- 
field’s, 306. Lucas’s, 306, 362, 585. thoven Quartett, 362, 497, 
523, 585, 682, 756. Ella’s Winter Evenings, 177, 203, 282, 362, 411. 
Musical Union, 465, 522, 585, 635, 682, 707, 756, 730. Quartett As- 
sociation, 496, 554, 635, 658, 707, 730, Mdile. Speyer’s, 497. Rich- 
ards’s, 523, G11, 63 | 
English Glee and Madrigal Union, 122, 283, 306, 497, 659 
Exeter Hall: Sacred Harmonic Society—* Athalie? 146; Report, 
; * Elijah,’ 203, 497 ; ‘Samson,’ 259 ; ‘ Israel,’ 362; 585; *Cal- 
vary,’ 756 ; * Messiah,’ 1367, 1398 
Harmonic Union : Programme, 1367, 1431 
Herr Hiller’s Compositions, 
Italy : Carnival Music, 58; 
Naples, 1432 
Junior United Vocal and Instrumental Society, 923 
Lake's * Daniel,’ 611 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society : Horsley’s ‘ Joseph,’ 634 
London Sacred Harmonic Society, 178, 253, 233, 331, 362, 829 
Moore and Music, 307 
Musical Institute of London, 147, 260 
Musical Portraits, 757 
Music in Paris, 1366 ait ot 
New Philharmonic Society, 147,178, 361, 434, 496, 5 13, 635, 658 5 
New Publications : Bache’s * Notturni, &c.,’ 780. Bauister’s ‘Sonata 
for Two Performers, 779. Barker's (Laura) * Six Songs,’ 1072. 
Best’s ‘Compositions for the Coe. 361, | Beuthin’s “Olden 
Stories, &c.,’ 852. Bexfield’s * Israel Restored,’ 1121. Bosen’s The 
Graces,’ 851. Bosen’s ‘Six Songs, 1072. Cooper's (B.)* Songs,’ 25. 
Deane’s *O, tell me not,’ 652. Dubourg’s ‘ Violin, ed. 4, 1073. 
Duggan’s Songs, 25—* Melodies, 780—* Oriana,’ 851. Engel’s 
* Beuernlieder,’ 1072. Engel’s Compositions, 955. Fitzwilliam’s 
* Why, lovely Charmer ?’ 497. Miss Gabriel's Songs, &c., 876. 
Gade’s Duetts, 955. Gordigiani’s New Compositions, 1072. Han- 
del’s Chamber Duetts, 922. Hatton's Songs, 87. Hiller’s * Three 
Songs, with Piano,’ 851. Joachim’s‘ Three Pieces for the Violin 
and Piano,’ 1072. Kriiger’s C ti <ullak’s C: tions 
955. Lahee’s * Songs from the Holy Scriptures,” 851. M*Dermott’s 
Compositions, 259. irone’s (Miss) Compositions, 434. 
M‘Murdie’s ‘ Daughter of Faith, 51. Mendelssohn's Finale 
to *Loreley,’ 611. Recitatives, &c. to *Christus,—‘Six Songs. 
827. Molique’s ‘My Favourite,’ 851. Morrison's ‘New System 
of Music,’ 780. Moscheles’s Six Songs, 24. * Music, and the Art 
of Dress,’ 434. Oberthiir’s * Lays of the Seasons,’ 851. Percival’s 
Songs, 25. Pierson’s ‘ Jerusalem’ — Descriptive Analysis, by 
Amicus Patriw, 1097. Pollock's ‘O Swallow, swallow,’ 877. 
Prudent’s‘ Réveil des Fées,’ 955. Ricketts’s * Lay of the Colonists,’ 
877. Compositi 955. Sal ’s L’Amore: Canzonet and 
Ballad, 360, ‘Italian and English Songs,’ 851, Schumann’s 
* Reminiscences for the Pianoforte,’ 361. Silas’s‘ Concerto in p 
inor,’ 57. Silcher and Soper’s ‘Melodies for Youth,’—Sloper’s 
* Studies for the Pianoforte,’ 25. * Standard Drama Libretti,’ 497. 
Stephens’s ‘Forest Hunter's Glee, 25. Townsend’s ‘ Visit of 
Handel to Dublin,’ 1184. Wagner's * sistheane, 853. Walmis- 
ley’s Two Trios, 851. Waley’s * Four German Songs’—* By the 
Rivers of Babylon,’ 876. Yrigoyti’s‘ The Wooing Season,’ 852. 
Zeta’s Songs. 876 
Notes on the Festivals: Birmingham, 975, 1008 ; Hereford, 1009 ; 
Norwich, 1038, 1072 
Notes on Music in Germany, 1152, 1185, 1217, 1305, 1335, 1398 
Philharmonic Society : Concerts, 331, 386, 465, 523, 585, 635, 682, 730 
Reeves’s (Mr. Sims) Benefit, 68: 
Royal Academy Concerts, 302, 756 
Koyal Society of Musicians, 307, 497 
St. Martin’s Hall: Monthly Concerts, 122, 232, 331, 497. 
Concert, 757 
Society of Female Musicians, 660 
Wagner Case (The), 497, 554, 611, 731 
Wednesday Concerts, 233 


Musical Letters, 650 
Myrtle’s Home for Holidays, 82; Little Sister, 404 


Pacini’s New Opera, 147; Music in 








Choral 


Napier’s Administration of Scinde, 43; Defence of 
England, 197 

Napoleon (Louis), Political and Historical Works of, 
245; Bonaparte Plot, 223; Slater’s Louis Napoleon, 541 ; 
Ode to, by G. W. F., 1210; Le Coup-d’Etat de Louis 
Bonaparte, 1299; Napoleon Dynasty, by the Berkeley 
Men, 1086; Napoleon the Little, by Victor Hugo, 1035 

Natural Philosophy, Handbook, by Lardner, 1240 

Neale’s Residence in Siam, 845 

Neale’s Summer and Winter of the Soul, 1355 

Nell Gwyn, by P. Cunningham, 486 

Nepaul, Rough Notes, by Cavenagh, 1268 

New Tales of Fairy Land, 82 

New Zealand, Six Colonies of, by W. Fox, 17 

Newcome (Rev. H.), Autobiography of, 1177 

Newman’s Regal Rome, 511 

Nicolini’s Life of Roman Catholic Priest, 487 

Niebuhr, Life of, by Bunsen, Brandis, &c., 39; by 
Miss Winkworth, 1417; Lectures on Ancient History, 747 

Nineteenth Century, 1178 





—_——s 
Nineveh, Story of, 404 

Norica, from the German of Hagen, 647 

Northern Europe, by W. and M. Howitt, 400 
Northern Mythology, by B. Thorpe, 250 
Northern Worthies, new edit., by H. Coleridge, 459 
Nye on Aérial Travelling, 1065 y 


OxsitvaRy: Miss Laura Addison, 1010; M. Ahberg. 
sen, 976; Mr. Allen, 954; Mr. Anderson, 1218; Dr. Bayard, 
1272; Prince De Beauharnais, 1244; M. De Bellevue 
255; Miss Berry, 172, 1259 [see also 1332]; Mr, R’ 
Blackwood, 226; M. Blanco-Luno, 1120; Mr. ii Browne 
1244; M. Buchner, 677 ; Dr. Castel, 1120; M. Cavé, 407: 
Dr. Chapman, 1181; Dr. Colston, 1213; Prof. Cowper, 
1148; . Cullimore, 459; Mr. J. Dalrymple, 5i7: 
M. Decaisne, 1216, 1304; M. Dezeimeris, 226; M. Digg’ 
954; Mr. Dolman, 431; Dr. Egilsson, 1095; Dr. Eisen. 
stein, 1151; Prof. Empson, 1395; Earl of Falmouth, 
956; M. Fayolle, 1432; M. Feuchére, 827; Mr, Fi 
1097; Mr. W. Finden, 1070; Mr. E. Fitzwilliam, 
411; Mr. Fletcher, 897; Commander Forbes, 654; My 
F. Forster, 431; M. Gannal, 116; M. De Garaudé, 
412; Mr. W. Gardiner, 725; Madame Gay, 301, M. Van 
Geel, 610; Mr. J. Gibson, 1120; Signor Gioberti, 1972; 
M. Godde, 827; M. Gogol, 1428; Dr. Graefe, 21; Mr. 
V. Griffith, 1150; Dr. Gruithuisen, 726; Sir J. Gueat, 
1367; Mrs. Harlowe, 8%; M. Hissinger, 800; Mr. Hol. 
croft, 204; M. Huvé, 1431; Italian Obituary for 195] 
436; Mr. J. Jex, 123; M. Tony Johannot, 849; M. Joly, 
974; Dr. Keate, 301; Mr. Landseer, 282; M. De Langs. 
dorff, 800; M. B. Laroche, 85; Mr. W. Lennie, 848; Cours 
P. Litta, 921; Ada, Lady Lovelace, 1328 ; Mr. J, M"Diar. 
mid, 1331; Mr. Macfarlane, 1120; Dr. Macgillivray, 974; 
Mr. A. Mackay, 517; Rev. E. Mangin, 1150; Dr. Man- 
tell, 1244, 1270; M. Marrast, 328; M. Mayer, 852; Dr, 
Mayo, 953; Herr Merk, 757; M. Merle, 308; Madame 
Merlin, 412 ; M. Mieville, 974; Mr. Mitchell, 144; Malle, 
Monti, 466; Thomas Moore, 276, 301, 307, 328, 406, 
431; Dr. De Morgenstern, 1120; Mr. W. H. Murray, 
555; Mdlle. Noblet, 976; Mdme. Oldosi-Schutz, 1230; 
Baron D’Olinson, 144; Alfred Count D’Orsay, 849; Mr. 
Oxberry, 283; Dr. Palmblad, 1037 ; M. Parant, 122; Dr. 
Pfaff, 517; M. Pontin, 1182; Mr. G. R. Porter, 973; Sig. 
Porto, 1250; M. Pradier, 658, 681, 706, 851 ; Mr. S, Prout, 
202; Mr. Pugin, 1008, 1068; M. Ramey, 1216; Ernst 
Raupach, 382; Dr. Récamier, 776; Mr. J. H. Reynolds, 
1272, 1296; Signor Ricci, 123; Dr. Richards, 1123; M 
Rechoux, 431; Mr. G. H. Rodwell, 123; Miss A. Romer, 
178; M. Rouw, 1431; Dr. Rouillard, 1120; M. Saint- 
Edmé, 407 ; Count De Sarrazin, 1120; M. Schneitzhoffer, 
1120; M. Scholz, 1213; Mr. Scrope, 800; Lieut.-Gen, 
Seddeler, 356; M. Von Silverstolpe, 123; Mr. J. F. Ste 
phens, 1426; Mr. W. F. Stevenson, 490; Dr. Stiefel, 
954; M. Taillefer, 407; Mr. W. Thompson, 226, 279, 
579; Mr. Thomson, 1095; Dr. T. Thomson, 752; J. M 
W. Turner, R.A., 23, 754; Mr. T. Hudson Turner, 84; 
M. Vaillant, 827; Mr. Vincent, 800; M. De Wachter, 
922; Baron Walckenaer, 517; Mdlle. Eveline De Wal- 
derburg, 681; Baron Peter De Wallencrona, 921; Mr, B. 
Warburton, 54; Madame Von Weber, 283; Daniel Web- 
ster, 1244; Duke of Wellington, 1004, 1242; Herr Von 
Winterfeld, 332; Dr, N. Wulfsberg, 800 

Observation and Reasoning in Politics, by Lewis, 839 

O’Connell’s Excursions in Ireland, a 1299] 

O'Dwyer (J. K.), Life and Adventures of, 700 

Oersted’s Soul in Nature, tr. by L. & J. Horner, 744 

Old Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-One, 324 

Old Roads and New Roads, 1234 

Older and Wiser, 1425 

Oliphant’s Journey to Katmandu, 598 

Oliver’s Memoir of Emma Whiteford, 404 

Orchid-Grower’s Manual, by Williams, 1118 

O’Ruark, by Monahan, 651 

Osborn’s Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal, 697 

Ossoli, Margaret Fuller, Memoirs, 159, 193 [see 254] 


Pagan Saxondom, Remains of, by Akerman, 647 

Palestine, Survey of, 919 ‘ 

Palin’s History of Church of England, 1688-1717, Ii 

Palissy, Life of, by Morley, 1087, 1144 [see also 118i] 

Palmer's Connexion of Poetry with History, 1083 

Palmerston’s Opinions and Policy, by Francis, 

Palmoni, 542 

Pamphlets, Reprints, Translations, &c.: 223, 324; Ou 
Education, 542, 1295; 844-5, 893-4, 917, 943, 1036, 1065, 
1240, 1295, 1328, 1357, 1394, 1425 

Panama, Dunlop's Notes on, 675 

Pardoe’s (Miss) Life of Marie de Medicis, 645 

Parisian Sights and French Principles, 1289 

Parker’s (Theodore) Discourse, 1210 : . 

Parks and Pleasure Grounds, by C. H. J. Smith, 108 

Pathway of the Fawn, by Mrs. T. K. Hervey, 16 

Paton’s Home of Workman, 1064 

Patterson’s (J. L.) Egypt, Palestine, &c., 403 

Paul’s Analysis, &c. of Book of Genesis, 676 

Pauli’s (Dr.) King Alfred, 139; tr. 626 

Peace Papers for the People, 542 

Peachy’s Wax-flower Modelling, 542 . 

Peel, (Sir R.), Critical Biography of, by Francis, 

Penn (W.) Life of, by Janney, 695 

Penny, The, 773 

Pensions: Children of Prof. Hearn, 225; 
—Dr. Mantell, 775; Mr. Ronalds, 775, 1182; 
1006; Mrs. Southey—Miss Costello, 1036; Dr. 
son, 1149; from June 1#51 to June 1852, 804 ad 

Percy Society: -Britannia’s Pastorals, 3rd Book, 
by T. C. Croker, 538; Reconstruction, 328 
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INDEX OF CONTENTS 


Rolfe’s Studies of Freshwater Fish, 50 
Roman State, by Farini, tr. by Gladstone, 449 
Romans under the Empire, Merivale’s, Vol. ITI., 137 
Rome, Catacombs of, by C. Macfarlane, 627 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 627 
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ee 
Perseus and his Philosophies, 77 
Peter's Literature ef the Faust Legend, 428 
’s Search for Franklin, 697 
«rew’s Letter to Lord Mahon, 671 

’s Pastors in Wilderness, 820 
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Socrerres: [Important Papers only are referred to.] 

Antiquaries—55, 120, 145, 201, 227, 256, 357, 383, 408, 491, 
579, 606, 631, 702; Bruce’s Letter, 568; 605; Reform in 
Society, Correspondence, &c., 628, 653; Mr. Pettigrew’s 

a 671; 700, 776, 920, 1269, 1298, 1333, 1362, 1429 
rcha@ological Institut Meeting at N : 










: , ‘ik 28 9 8 le, 943 
» 450 Pfeiffer, Madame, Ne . Th ‘a Iceland, 918, 942 + ser : Aer ag oem — 16 Asiatic—Griffith on Indian Poetical Rhetoric, 120; Evening 
Phaéton, by Kingsley, ; | ough House, by Yon erkop, 1167 ‘ Meetings, 227 ; 255; Rawlinson on Nineveh Discoveries, 
Philips (Sir T.) on Industrial Poses of England, 17 | Roughing It in the Bush, by Susanna Moodie, 247 357, 1362; Capper on Vegetable Productions of Ceylon, 
berg: Phillips's (W.) Introduction to Mineralogy, 1269 Rowsell’s Letters to my Young-Men Friends, 428 357; Bird on Ethnological Research, 407; Anniversary 
3ayard, Phillips's (J. A.) Manual of Metallurgy, 600; Gold- | Royalist and Republican , 1393 Meeting, 606 ; 678, 727 ; Royle on the Vedas, 802; 1362 
i Mining and yorgys 1118 602 Rule’s Brand of Dominic, 516 yee ne mG aq 
romne, ey, Book of, ‘74 Rural Hondbestcs Richardson's : Horses, The Cow Entomological—86, 228, 358, 432, 548, 702, 802, 875, 1096, 
ve a Philosophy and Literature, by Sir W. Hamilton, 673 | ‘The Dog, 1209 ” | pionologioal’ 40s, 1902, 1429 
eT, Photography : Letters from Dr. Woods, Messrs. H. F. | Russell’s (Lord John) Moore, 1385, 1420 , | Geographical—Thornton’s Account of Orizava, 117 ; Synge 
M. Dizé, Talbot, Hunt, aud Semen. ors beng ys se so oes. Russia, Notes upon, by Von Herberstein, 298, 1266;| on Communication betwixt Atlantic and Pacific, 118, 
. Eisen ser. Archer Tis 17) 1 hotouray bieal Bociets, 301, 610, Me | _ Lives of Sovereigns of, by Fowler, Vol. L, 791 173 [see also 1017]; Lieut. Pim’s Return from St, Peters- 
Imouth, lerant’s Work, 461 ;, Microscopic Photographs, Letter from Mr | Rutter on Magnetoid Currents, 50 burgh, 280 ; Livingston's Discoveries in South Africa, 282, 
willam, [§ fujess Party. tuo; Mr-Hockin's Commanication, «79; Album, | Ryan on Preparations of Flax, 117 Souih Africa, 863; 460; Galton's Explorations in South. 
554; Mr, 1a; Fixation ot notch art, aed Loe eae Mandseapes om | St. John’s (Bayle) Village Life in Egypt, 1111 West Africa, 547; 579; Anniversary, 606; 701; Peter- 
taraudé, Pare Book for a Noah’s Ark, 942 St. John’s (H.) Hist. of British Conquests in India, 697 | ™ann on Sir J. Franklin, 1245 ; Ingletield’s Arctic Voyage, 
_M. Van = ’s Conversations shah Hurricanes, 942 St. John’s (J. A.) Isis, 1202 1300 ; Strachey’s Expedition into Western Tibet, 1428 
ti, 1272; Piddington 's jonvers esha > Sb. Sahes’s tate) dnmestent Coats 1240 Geological—Hopkins on the Cause of Changes of Climate, 
; Mr. Pillans’s (Prof.) Rationale of Discipline, 1177 ai ohn's ( =! ugustus Vourtenay, . 119; Weston on isle of Portland, 145; Clarke and Mur- 
J. Guest, Playfair on the Study of Abstract Science, 428 Sales : Books—Ben Jonson’s Works, 199; 280; Miss| chison on Gold in Australia, 226-7; Sedgwick on Older 
Mr. Hol- Pleasant Pages, 81 Porter's Correspondence, 355; Orleans Library, 381, 489; | Paleozoic Rocks, 302; Blofeld’s Notes on St. Helena, 
for 1851, Pococke’s India in Greece, 567 Mr. Utterson’s Library, 489; Cavalier and Roundhead | 356; Logan on Potsdam Sandstone of Lower Canada, 383; 
M. Joly, Life and Poems of. 8 Hannay, 1425 Correspondence, 654, 729 ; Queen Marie Ameélie’s Library, Prestwich on Holmfirth Flood, 460; 491, 547, 631, 655, 727; 
’e Langs- Poe, Life an: Shild i Hoe ne “We heard 1069 ; Baron de Tremont’s Collections, 1300; Books, 1396. Sedgwick on Caradoc Sandstone, 1246 ; 1301, 1362, 1429 
8; Cour. Purrry: AC a “ e heard a | _ Picture Sales—see Fine Arts Horticultural—358, 432, #49, 1182, 1214, 1363 
', M'Diar- See, 4 a 3g ee t - — ped Sandford s Chronology of Old Testament, 870 Institute of rag 5 ag Shag 492; Brown on Uni- 
7 . .C., 821; 5 ° . Ay $ s ’ Py * ‘ r 7 2; 7 . 
De ie Hartley Coleridge, 988; The Card Dealer, by H. H. HL, andys’s History of Gavelkind, 542 foes Acticn of Duman = eughin on Samp of 


Santa Fé to Navajo Country, by Simpson, 376 
Santvoord’s Life of Algernon pe 379 


Sickness and Mortality, 753; 1333 
Institute of British Architects—86, 174, 228, 256,329; Meeting 
in Westminster Abbey, 356, 358, 406; Clayton on Towers 


4 1147; The Dead Wellington, 1242 
; Madame Poetry of the Year, 1388 





44; Mdlle. Poets of the Woods, 1388 Saunders’s Duties, Xc. of Justices of Peace, 1209 and Spires of Wren’s London Churches, 548; Annual 
328, 406, Political Economy Illustrated by Sacred History, 844 Saupe 8 Xenia of Goethe and Schiller, 1351 Meeting—Report on the Tombs in the Abbey, 606; Pen- 
. Murray, P British, by R. Hogg, 1145 Savage’s Reuben Medlicott, 1059 rose on Painting of St. Paul's Cathedral, 753; Smith on 
itz, 1230; Poor, 4 844 , . Sawyer’s System of Book-keeping, 749 Enlargement ~ ery ene —— Proposed Re- 
9; Dr. ? D eee an ‘ - - id’ r moval, 1362; Burnell’s Excursion in Gallicia, 1397 
> 122; Dr. Popular Institutions, 724, 750, 799, 845, 1301 Schmid’s (" on) Hw mired Short ales, 1804 Institution of Civil Engineers—22 ; New President's Address, 
1763, 1329 Scheelcher’s History of the Crimes of December, 1240 , 
+, 973; Sig. Post Office in 1763, 152s E School for Fath T. G 2 86; Redman on South-Eastern Coast of England, 121, 
r. S. Prout, Postage : Ocean Penny Postage, 144, 518, 726, 954; ool for Fathers, by T. Gwynne, 428 146, 174; 229, 257, 358, 384, 409, 433; Poole on Railways 
216; Ernst Post Office at Raiiway Stations, 116; Postage of Books, School for Husbands, by Lady Bulwer Lytton, 80 as a Means of Transit, 461; Huish on Railway Accidents, 
Reynolds, ke., 171, 233, 284, 328, 362, 498, 579, 605, 661, 752, 848 ; | Schubert’s (Von) System of the Universe, 627 491; 548, 580; Conversazione, 607 ; 924 ; Brooks on Tidal 
, 1123; M International Postage Association, 7 bs — of Let- | Scinde, Napier’s Administration of, by Napier, 43 jean 1 eo i Se es oa. ey of 
| A. Romer, 294—1020, 1036, 1044, 1073, 1147, 1244; German ’ eer: 4 74. ‘owns, 1302; 1333, p ; Ann ee . 
. Sa Pal Union, $29; America, 974; Literature and the 4 gy tena be j Sugar and Sugar |; incan’-121, 228, 338, 408, 461, 607, 631, 702, 1214, 1273, 

neitzhoffer, Book Trade, Colonial Postage, 1121, 1147, 1299, 1331, | geoneshy’s M : netical Investi tions Vol. IL. 948 1363, 1429 

Lieut.-Gen. 1396; Post Office in 1763, 1329 Scotti , Sor eit trated B 4 ‘72° ~~” Meteor ological—202, 580; Hoskins on Guernsey, 678 
. J. F. Stee Hi potato Rot, Synopsis from Massachusetts, 1357 Scully’ N ra In ~ r pay of, 772 Microscopical—55, 174, 329, 548, 631, 727 , 1302 (see also 1362) 
Dr. Stiefel, Hi Pitter’s Amboglanna, 253 cully’s Notes on Ireland, 37 Numismatic—1301 
1, 226, 27% Tl duty, Domestic, Newton’s Experience, 1118 Sealsfield’s Cabin Book, 1327 Philological—228, 302, 548 

752; J. M. try, i . Iso 974 Searle’s Memoirs of Ebenezer Elliott, 140 Royal Institution—Faraday on Lines of Magnetic Foree, 
Turner, $4; [fm Pned’s Poems, 909 [see also 97 Sedgwick On Law of Storms, 1065 175; Brande on Blectro-magnetic Clocks, 229; Scott Rus- 
e Wichter, Prayer (Common) Book of, adapted for general use, Sell Rey. W.) M . bi B. P. Smith, 574 sell on Wave-line Ships and Yachts, 303; Greve on Elec- 
ne De Wi 675; Green's Concordance, 223 —— ( - y -) omoirs, ara h’s Pl tricity and Magnetism, 304; 359; 384; Carpenter on In- 
921; Mr. B. josa, 1394 Sewerage of } Letropolis, Go ion on Vete h’s Plans, 46 fluences over Muscular Movement, 548; 580; Forbes on 
Daniel a Princesses of England from Norman Conquest, by | Sforza (Fr.), Life and Times of, by Urquhart, 940 Analogy betwixt Life of an Individual and Durati 
}; Herr Von 


Mrs. Green. Vol. LV., 669 [see also 701, #01, 824, 848) 
Printing, Jurors’ Reports, Great Exhibition, 1093 
Process of Thought, by Alfred Smee, 379 


an of 

Species, 655; Faraday on Physical Lines of Magnetic 
Force, 776; 1363 

Royal Society—W heatstone’s Bakerian Lecture, 117, 359; 

460, 547, 631, 726; Unconfirmed Minutes, 773; Anniver- 


Shakspeare : The Companion Shakspeare, No. I., 50; 
Shakespeare Society, Report, 490; Shakespeare and his 
Times, by Guizot, 840; Puek, by W. Bell, 1055; 
Early Manuscript Emendations, Mr. Collier’s Communi- 


Prophet of the Lost City, 404 
Prus’s (Madame) Residence in Algeria, 539 


Queechy, by Elizabeth Wetherell, 574 
Queen Philippa’s Golden Book, 347 
(uintana’s Gonsalvo de Cordova, tr. by Russell, 17 


Raikes’s (C.) Notes on N.-W. Provinces of India, 1268 
huikes’s (H.) British Constitution, 541 
ini’s Italian Grammar, 1241 
Rathbone’s Life and Letters of R. Reynolds, 699 
e, Voyage of, by Macgillivray, 12, 74 
— Story with a Vengeance, 428; Claret and 
Olives, 452 
Reade (J. E.), Poetical Works of, 14 






cations, 142, 355; 171, 279; Note from Horatio, 199; 
Note from J. F. K., 363; Halliwell’s Few Remarks, 403 ; 
Letter from T. A. O., 412—from Mr. Nanson Lettsom, 
429 [see also 459]; Halliwell’s Prospectus, 752; Shak- 
speare’s House, 1299 

Sharp’s (Gr.) Prize Essay on Practical Banking, 404 

Sharpe’s History of Egypt, 893 

Shaw's Tramp to the Diggings, 965 

Shelley Letters, ed. by Browning, 214; discovered to 
be Forgeries, 278, 301 ; Mr. White’s Statement, 325; Sir 
F. Madden’s Letter, 355, 381; Mr. M. Milnes’s 431 

Shepherd’s History of Church of Rome till 384, 541 

Shrapnel’s Stradametrical sy | of London, 299 

Shrines and Sepulchres, by R. R. Madden, 271 


sary, 1332 

Royal Society of Literature—22, 228, 302; Colquhoun on His- 
tory of Usury, 357 ; 432, 547, 631, 655, 1246, 1301, 1397 

Society of Arts—Wilson on Stearic Candle Manufacture, 
229; Custom-house Arrangements, 406 ; Bazley on Cotton, 
409; Memorial on Duty on Foreign Books, 49) [see 498) 

Statistical—Crauford on Statistics of Coffee, 120; Fletcher 
on Employment of Farm Schools, 256; Neison on Mor- 
tality among Medical Men, 408; 461; Guy on Remission 
of Taxes, 702; 1302; Locke on V: ‘ation and Purchase 
of Land in Ireland, 1333; 1429 

Syro- Egyptian—87, 230, 329; French Excavations at Mem- 
phis, 702; 1273, 143¢ 

Zoological —1273, 1343 


Baitisn Association 676, 874. Mestinge of 


Rebels of Glenfawn, 772 Siberia, Recollections of, ed. by Col. Sz a, 1170 


General Committee, 












688-1717, li Public: Rules and Regulations, &c., 51: Sicily, Letters from, 223; Three Months in, by Er- ing, and my 1010, 163 
also 1186] . pod eines. Weace AB 4 2 ont, nest Bruyssel, 911; Pictures from, 1423 . A. and Phys 

ee New Building, 517; Thirteenth Report of the Deputy- Sidney's TI joni fA lia, 965, 998 on 

tory, 1003 Keeper, 721 ; How Public Documents should be arranged, | ©!¢ney 8 4 hree Colonies of Australia, » 

ancis, 18; State Papers, 1212 Sigourney’s Faded Hope, 1357 on 


heal Rome, by F. W. Newman, 511 
keil’s (Capt.) Desert Home, 198 ; Boy Hunters, 1425 
kid (Dr.), Life of, by Wilson, 795 
ligion of Good Sense, by Richer, 1168 
leniniscences and Reflections of Old Operative, 893 
nces of Thought and Feeling, 768 
port of Commissioners of Exhibition : see Exhibi- 
tions of Industry and Art - 


Silent Footsteps, 1064 

Simpson’s Journey from Santa Fé to Navajo, 376 
Sinclair's (Miss C.) Beatrice, 1064 

Sinclair’s (J.) Beauties of Nature, 354 

Slave Power, Five Years’ Progress, 428 

Slave Trade, Letter to Lord Denman, 81 

Slee’s Guide for Authors, 574 

Slingsby Papers, 483 


on 
Rosse’s 


223, 34; On 
ae 1065, 


on 


sis, 645 
1289 


on 
on 
s New 


stances—T on 


1010, 
J. Smith, 108 J ewort (17th) of Mercantile Library, Cincinnati, 675 | Slous’s Waldeck, 1110 [see also 1154] hn er 
Hervey, 16 and Suggestions, by the London Committee | Smee’s Process of Thought, 379 loyd « 


Merchants, 1240 Smith’s (Albert) Comic Tales and Sketches, 651; 


c., 403 ion, Lamartine’s Hist. of, 322, 374, 1113, 1139 Pictures of Life at Home and Abroad, 876 

is, 676 Restoration of Belief, 1177 Smith’s aay Italian a 1419 

; Keulistion, Policy of, b Smith’s (C. H.J.) Parks and Pleasure Grounds, 1088 
Laten Medlicott, by MW. Savage, 1059 Smith’s (C. R.) 


‘ ollectanea Antiqua, Vol. IT., 745 
ution, French, by Louis Blanc, Vol. III., 422 | Smith’s (C. L.) Trans. of Passe’s Geressleummns, 107 
= (Louis) Novels, 1325 Smith’s (T.) Practical Book-keeping, 380 


y Francis, 134 
emnolds, 1, Smith (Toulmin): see Beck —— von). 











: Smith’s (Dr. W.) Greek and Roman Geography, 49 
225 ; Me. Hisl Smith’s (W. L. G.) Uncle Tom’s Cabin as It is, 1173 
11825 oo: ia, (Lord), Memoirs of, by Lord Albemarle, | Smith and Elliott’s Excavations at Lymne, 864 North of Ire 
+ Raini History of Whig Ministry of 1880, 191, 215 | S°ci#ties, The Learned, of London, 778 Letter from sorshininiusibine 
,, 0 ni te) ) , 1395; Letter fi Mr. Airy, rt stro- —New rs) 
. 3rd Book, a Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, 989 soutieadGvulsty,an8 Commbente, 1496 had also Exhibitions) Upper Punjaub —MGoy 











see 
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Socreties—continued. THEATRES—continued. Diploma of the University of Dublin and College 
on certain Fossil Fishes, 952. Griffith on Carboniferous Series of | Season, 586. Summer Season—Mr. Buchanan's Hamlet, 828. Surgeons, 19, 1068; University College, London of 
Ireland— Jukes on Devonian Rocks of South of [reland—Forbes Close of Summer Season, 853. Richelieu, 1008. MM. Jullien’s Pro- Williamson Prize, 1006; Queen's College, Birmi, 234 
on Fossils, 1013. Bryce on Counties of Down and Antrim— King menade Concerts, 1274 144, 1306; Elizabeth Colle e, Guern eee, yrmingham, 
on Permian Fossils Brewster on Diamond—Vicary on Hima- | Gernian Plays—Fgmont: Herren Deyrient and Kihn, 636.| College, 1350; New Tedeouet University. wae tap 


layah Mountains—Stanger on Furrows, &c. by Drift Sand, 1014 

re. D.— Y, my and Physi’ogy.—Dickie on Plants in 
North of Ireland—Allman on Annelids— Patterson on Fauna of 
ireland, and on Freshwater Fishes of Ulster—forbes on Sepicla 
—M’‘Cosh on Branches and Leaves of Piants— Royle on Tease, 983. 
Dickie on Echinus Lividus—Hamilton ou Lobos Islands, 984. 
Graingcr’s Shells at Belfast,1014. Lankester on the Growth and 
Vitality of Seeds—Ogilby on Geographical Distribution of Ani- 
~mais—Thomson on Sertularian Zoophytes—Allmanona Micro- 
scopic Alga—Dickie on Marine Alg:e, 1015. Forbes on a New 
Map of the Geological Distribution of Marine Life—Larry ou 
-Nest ef a Black Ked-start—Munro on Triticum—Fowler on Vita- 


s 

















) ‘lity in Sleep, 1043 
‘Sec. E.—Geography and Ethnology.—Alicn on Ancient Harbour of 

Selencia—Hincks on Assyrian Inscriptions—Ainsworth on a 

Railroad through Asia Minor—Macleod on Asceut of Niger— 

- Sykes on Possessions of the Imaum of Muscat, 984. Hincks on 

Ancient Mines, 1015. Petermann on Life in Arctic Regions— 

“Chesney on Routes to India, 1016. Allen on Valley of Dead Sea 
—Synge on Communication with India—Hume on Dialect of 
Down and Antrim, 1017 

Ske. F.—Statietica, Sykes on Island of Bombay—Porter on Indus- 
try of Paris—Hancock on Free and Slave Labour—Gilbart on 

Laws of Currency in Ireland, 985, 10:8. Locke on Excessive 

‘Emigration, 986. Heywood’s Statistics of University of Oxford 

—Hancock on Sewed Muslin Manufacture in Ireland, 1018. Ali- 

-son on Paupers in Scotland—Hanucock on Gold Standard—Wilde 
on Deaf and Dumb in Ireland, 10:9. M'Cormac on Atmospheric 

Impurity and Disease— Malcolm on Sanitary Condition of Bel- 

*fast—Strang on Steamboat Building on Clyde, 1943 

Sec. G.— Mechanical Science. — Fairbairn on Iron Plates,andon Me- 
chanical Properties of Metals—Gladstone on Malleable Beams 
and Girders, 986. Saunders on Safety Harbours—Phillips on 

Gas in Wallsend Colliery—Rankine and Thomson on Telegraph 

between Great Britain and Ireland—Bakewell on Telegraph 

Communication—Walker on Time Signals— Barton on Lattice- 

Mirders, 987. Themson on the Jet Pump, andon Vortex Water- 

wheels, 1019. Fairbairn on Minié Rifie, and on New Tubular 

Roiler—Godwin's New Sleeper—Garrett on Harbour at_ Belfast, 

1020. Smyth on Penrose and Bennett's Helicograph—Thomson 

on Whirling Fluids— Rankine on Process for Cooling Air—Ward 

en Production of Cold by Mechanical Means—Smith on Fair- 

head Harbour, 1044 

Soils and Manures, by Donaldson, 379 
-Solwan, by Amari, 1238 
Southey on Colonial Sheep and Wool, 541 
Spain, Modern Poets and Poetry, by Kennedy, 789 
“Sparks’s (Jared), Letters toand from Lord Mahon, 934 
Spencer's Cross Manor House, 404 
Spillan’s Stage and Press, 574; Rival Operas, 730 
Stage, Book of the, 602 
Stamboul and Sea of Gems, 1419 
es Expedition to Lake of Utah, 1085, 1115 
State of Man subsequent to Promulgation of Chris- 
tianity, Part IL, 426; Part II1., 816 
Stenography, by Hart and Monteath, 1209 
Stephen’s Royal Pardon Vindicated, 253 
Stifter's Pictures of Life, trans. by Mary Howitt, 651 
‘Stiles’s Austria in 1848-9, 817 
Stirling’s Cloister Life of Charles V., 1135 
Stockhardt’s Principles of Chemistry, 253 
Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights, 1036 
Story (Judge), Life and Letters, by W. Story, 213 
Story with a ——— by Reach and Brooks, 428 
Story without an End, 
Stout’s Autobiography, ed. by Harland, 18 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 574, 1173; Four Ways 
of Observing the Sabbath, 1240 [see also 1272) 
Stuart’s Caledonia Romana, 1268 : 
Sullivan’s Rambles and Scrambles in N. America, 1060 
Summer and Winter of the Soul, by E. Neale, 1355 
Sunlight in the Clouds, 870 
Surtees, Memoir of, by Taylor, 837. 866 [see also 901] | 
Surtees Society: Boldon Buke, ed. by Greenwell, 1201 
Sussex Archeological Collections, Vol. V., 937 
Sutherland’s Voyage in Baffin’s Bay, 888 
Syllogism as Extensive and as Comprehensive, by 
J. Broun, 823 

Symonds’s Sleep and Dreams, 352 

Synge’s Great Britain One Empire, 1145 [see 1215] 

Szyrma’s Recollections of Siberia, 1170 

Tagus and Tiber, by W. E. Baxter, 549 

Taou-Kwang, Life of, by Gutzlaff, 274 

Tapping’s Chronicle of Edward Manlove, 169 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, by C. L. Smith, 107 

Taxation, by Gordon, 18 

Taylor's Memoir of R. Surtees, 837, 866 [see also 901] 

Telfer’s Tales and Ballads, 515 

Temperance Offering, 1036 

Templar’s Letters, 456 , 

Tennyson’s Ode on Duke of Wellington, 1263 

Thackeray’s Esmond, 1199 

Thaly’s Fortress of Comorn, 844 

THEATRES: 

Covent Gurden : Italian Opera—Pregramme, 307. Opening of 
Season. Maria di Rohan: Mdme. Castellan, Mdlle. Seguin, Sig. 
Ronconi, } Guglielmo Tell: Ronconi’s Gugliclmo— Ander’s 
début, 410. L Martiri: Mdme. Julienne, M. Ts i 165, 
Mame. Grisi, 497. Mario, 523 636,. Il Flauto Ma 
La Juive: M. Guevmard, Mdme. Julienne, 536_ L 
Bosio, Sigi. Galvani and Bartolini, 682. Le Prophcte: ! 
Grisi’s Fides, 731. Otello, 757. Faust: Ronconi and Tamberlik, 
Madame Castellan, Herr formes,7>0. Negrini’s dGbut, $77. Jul- 
lien’s Pietro il Grande, 909. Opera Season, $22. Mdlle. Bosio, 956 

Drury Lane—Fazio: Miss Glyn—The Belle’s Stratagem : 

Miss Fitzpatrick, 25. Miss Glyn—The Hunchback, Lady Mac- 
beth, 122. Robert the Devil: Mdme. Evelina Garcia, M, 


* 
Fédor, Mr. Drayton, Miss Crichton—Fra Diavolo—Komeo and 
Juliet: Miss H. Faucit, 147. Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, 203. 
Too Late for the Train—Miss Crichton, 233. Benefit for the 
Amazon, 259, Star of the Khine, 283. Mr. Balfe's 
Bride, 305. Lucrezia Borgia, 331. Reopening, 435. 


Her Majesty's—331, 362, 336. 


Marylebone—Tempest—Hunchback, 466. 


Olympic — Merchant of Venice: Mrs. Mead’s Portia — 


Princess’s—Mr C. Kean’ 


| Tramp to the Di 





| 


| 
| 


Sicilian 
Clee of 


Don Carlos, 659, Kabale und Liebe—Kotzebue’s Comedies, 660. 


Der Mojoratserbe—Hamlet, 683. Emilia Galotti—Faust, 707. 
Die Rauber, 731 

go ae Howard Glover's Aminta, 146. 
I 


A Duel in 
Mr. Barry Sullivan's Hamlet, 204. Woman's 
e Magic, 331. Corsican Brothers, 435. Money: 
n’s Evelyn, 465 [see also 1098). Mind Your 
7. Keeley Worried by Buckstone, 660. The 
P 682 [see also 1122]. A Novel Expedient,731, Our 
New Lady’s Maid, +03. Writing on the Wall, 877. Jack Shep- 
pard. 976, The Woman I adore—Road to Ruin: Miss Rosa Ben- 
Lett’s début— Box and Cox Married and Settled,1122. Richelieu 
in Love, 12:6. A Capital Match, 12:9, Masksand Faces, 1304 

Opening of Season — Maria di 
Rohan: Sig. Ferlotti’s d¢but—Mdile. Guy Stephan, 410. L’Ita- 
liana in Algieri, 435. Malle. C:uvelli’s Norma, 465, 497. Ernani, 
586. Meeting of Pry» ictora, 611. Madame de la Grange— Don Pas- 
quale, 635. 11 Barbiere : Sig. de’ Bassini’s début, 731. La Prova 
—Siguor de’ Bassini’s Chevreuse. Otello— La Cenerentola : 
Malle. Favauti, 40:3, La Sonnamb : Mme.Charton’s début, 828. 
Casilda: Mdme. Charton, 852, Balfe’s Benefit. New Project, 1609 
Mr. Buchanan's 


e Dark, 178. 
eart 








V 








Sir Giles Overreach, 611 


Organic Affection, 88. A Conspirator in Spite of Himself, 147. 
Matrimonial, 204. Miss Sarah Lyous’s Juliet, 259. Clemence, 
233. Last ofthe Fairies, 206. Fiend of Earth, 331. Camberwell 
Brothers, 435. Honesty the Best ’olicy, 466. Warden of Galway, 
523. Hangasge of Flowers, 611, Esmeralda—Ganem, 636, Bag 
of Goli—Butcher v, Paker, 731 [see also ! k or Swim— 
Miss Gordon’s début, 852. Field of Terror, 877.. The Master 
Passion, 956. Uncle Tom's Cabin, 1039. Wanted 1,000 Young 
Milliners, 1098. Sarah Blangi, 1124 Go-to-Bed ‘om, 1305. 
Hunchback : Miss E. Heraud’s début, 1598 - 
Sir E. Mortimer, 25. King John, 
203, Corsican Brothers, 259. Our Clerks, 306. Wittikind and his 
Brothers, 435. A Lucky Frida 5. Trial of Love, 659. am- 
pire: Mr. Bourcicault’s dcbut, ¥ Much Ado about Nothing, 

Ov 














757. Opening of Season— Prima nua: Miss Heath’s début, O46 
Mr. W. Lacy’s début. 1039, Mont St. Michel: Mr. Wrights | Water 7 of London, The, 1242 
débus, 1008, Anne Blake, 1216. Bombastes Furioso, 1249. Mon- | Weaver of Quellbrunn, 223 
y uke 0} ellington, !274, 106 % ‘ ‘ sys 9 
Punch’s Playhouse—My Sister from India, 58. Juvenile wom SS Eid, 1240 
Party, 123. Matrimonial Prospectuses, 207. Ragged School, 331. ellington: Duke of, roctica ustrations, by . 


Village Tale, 435 
Sadler's Wells—Miss Cooper's Pauline and Parthenia, 25. 
James the Sixth, 306. John Saville of Havstead, 466. Lon—The 
Man of the World—All’s Well that Ends Well, 955, 
rden of Feversham—City Madam, 1072. Woman 
12. Henry the Fifth, 1185. Might and Right, 





Rivals, 497. 
sear, 976. A 
—— Vext, 1 
St. James’s—Mrs. Kembie’s Readings—Midsummer Night's 
Dream, 178. French Pluys—M. Lafont and Mdile. Dejazet, 233. 
M. Lemaitre and Mdlle. Clarisse, 362. Mdlle. Denain and M. 
Regnier, 465, M. Levassor, iv. Close of Season, 780 
Svho—Nichelieu: Mr. Walter Shelley, 1366 
Surrey—The Devil's in It, 628 
Mr. Albert Smith's Ascent of Mont Blanc, 1334 
Marionette Theatre, 83, 435, Ebony Marionettes, 1566 
Organophonie Rand, 1073 
Mr. Weodin'’s Entertainment, 1185 
The Diane of M. Augier, 386 
Thesaurus of English Words & Phrases, by Roget, 939 
Thiele’s Life of Thorwaldsen, 479 
Thompson’s Passions of Animals, 42 
Thompson on Tubular Drainage, 844 
Thomson on Life Assurance Interests, 1146 
Thomson’s Western Himalaya and Tibet, 1031 
Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, 250 
Thorwaldsen’s Life, by Thiele, tr. by Helms, 479 
Thoughts on Several Subjects, 1117 
Three Kingdoms of Nature, by M. Le Maout, 1174 
Three Years in Europe, by W. W. Brown, 1056 
Tieck’s Sommerniicht, by Albert Cohn, 516 
Topography, British, History, Dialects, Tracts, 941 
Torrens’s ‘I'racts on Finance and Trade, 917 
Traill’s Canadian Crusoes, 1064 
ggings, by Dr. Shaw, 965 
Treasures of Oxford—Jewish Authors in Spain, 497 
Treasure-Seeker’s Daughter, by H. Lawrance, 1091 
Tregelles, Jansenists, 198; On New Testament, 844 
Tremenheere’s Notes on United States and Canada, 
646; Political Experience of the Ancients, 724 
Trench on Study of Words, 378 
Trigonometry, by Hemming, 1241; by Colenso, 1295 
Trollope’s (Mrs.) Uncle Walter, 1169 
Troosting’s Fortnight in England, 742 
Tupper’s Dirge for Wellington, 1035 
Turner’s Laws of Patents, 380 
Two Families, 109 
Two Vocations, 1357 
Tytler’s Leila at Home, 404 






Uncle Sam, by Charles Casey, 886 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Stowe, 574, 1173, 1393; as 
It is, by Smith, 1173; Companions, by J. P. Edwards, 
1294; Peep into, 1392; for Children, 1304 
Uncle Tom in England; 1056 
Uncle Walter, by Mrs. Trollope, 1169 
United States and Canada, Tremenheere’s Notes, 646 
Universe, System of, by Von Schubert, 627 
Universities, Collezes, &c.: Oxford University Com- 
mission, 604, 629, 677—Fielding Bequest, 677; Cambridge 
Commissioners’ Report, 1245; Cniversity of London and 
the Graduates’ Movement, 254, 577, 725—Admission to 
Degrees, 517—Report of Select Committee, $21—Letter 
from another Graduate, 983—Prof. Foster's Pamphlet, 
1269—Foster'’s Letter, 1296—Representation in Parlia- 
ment, 1213—Medical Examinations, 1299; University of 
Edinburgh, Professor of Greek, 279—Prof. M:Dougall’s 





Upholsterer’s Guide, by Arrowsmith, 
Upper Ten Thousand, 253 
Urquhart’s (D.) Mystery of the Danube, 488 
Urquhart’s (W. P.) Life and Times of Sfo: 
Use of Sunshine, The, 80 

Utah, Lake of, Expedition, by Stansbury, 1085, lls 


Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion, 844, 1177 
Vagaries of Life, by W. W. 
Vegetation of Europe, by Arthur Henfrey, 913 


Visitation of Seats &c., by Burke, 421 

Voix Mystérieuse, La, 1269 

Von Arnim’s Flying Tourist, 813 

Von Beck : see Beck (Baroness von) 

Von Herberstein’s Notes on Russia, Vol. I. 

Von Wedderkop’s Rough House, 1167 

Voss’s Louisa, by Cochrane, 933 

Wages, Rate of, by M‘Culloch, 269 

boa by M. - rote: Re: [see also 1154} 
Valker (W. 8.), Poetical Remains of, by Moultrie, 79 

Wallace 298 ae — 

Walton’s Sketch of River Ebro, 1209 

Wanderer in Syria, by G. W. Curtis, 567 

Warner’s Position, &c., of British Dominions, 54] 

Washington, Life of, ed. by Upham, 425 
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airnes, 699 







Village Queen, by T. Miller, 167 








» 298, 1266 

























De Renzy, 942; Dirge for, by M. F. Tupper, 1035; Mil. 
tary History in India, 1209; Llegies, Poems, &c., ‘The 
Dead Wellington,’ by E. P., 1242; Ode, by A. Tennyson, 
1263; Life of, by Stocqueler — Life and Charaeter, by 
the Earl of Ellesmere—Wellingtoniana, by John Timbs, 
Wisdom of Wellington—Wellington and Waterlo=< 
Military and Political Life, 1290; Wellington asa War. 
rior, by Rev. J. Binney—Weillington Souvenir—Welling. 
ton Lyrics, by Mrs. Smith—Wellington ; or, the Mission 
of Napoleon, 1291; Place and Day of his Birth, by Murray, 
1357; Wellington Atlas, by Wyld, 1393; Wellington 
Relics, 1296; Gossip, 1427-8 

Welsh Sketches, 113, 1210 

Werne’s African Wanderings, 770 

West Indies, Day’s Five Years’ Residence, 454 
Wetherell’s (Elizabeth) Queechy, 574 

Wheeler's Analysis of New Testament History, 12 
Whewell’s Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 513; Libenl 
Education—Revised Statutes. 1851-2, 542 

Whig Ministry of 1830, by Roebuck, 191, 215 
Whig Party, Memoirs of, by Lord Holland, Vol. 1, 25 
White’s (R.) Madeira, 276 

White’s (H.) Sacred History, 223 

White Rose of the Huron, 1424 

White Slave, ed. by Hildreth, 1173 
Wide-Wide World, The, 81 

Wiesbaden, Meeting of German Naturalists, 1065 
Wild’s (Justus) England as It is, 253 
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Wilde’s Irish Popular Superstitions, 603 
Wilkes (John), 7, 46 

Wilks’s (G. A. F.) The Popes, 253 

Wilks’s (Washington) Half-Century, 652 
Williams’s Our Iron Roads, 1208 

Willich’s Popular Tables, 1146 

Wilson’s (G.) Life of Dr. Reid, 795 

Wilson's (J. C.) Village Pearl, 1209 

Wilson’s (Prof.) Burmese War in 1824-€, 625 
Wilson’s (T.) England’s Foreign Policy, 1210 
Wilton and its Associations, by Smith, 324 
Witnesses in Sackcloth, 942 

Woman's Life, by Emilie Carlen, 719 
Women of Christianity, by Julia Kavanagh, 10! 
Woodhead’s Atmosphere, $44 ae 
Woods's Sixteen Months at the Gold Diggings, 2 
Woolton’s Christian Manual, 917 

Words, on the Study of, by R. C. Trench, 378 
Worldes Hydrographical Description, by Davis 19 
Worsaae’s Danes and Norwegians in England, 106 
Wren (Sir C.), by J. Elmes, 455 [see also 518] 
Wright's (J.) Britain’s Last Struggles, 223 
Wright’s Manual of Universal History, 772 
Wright's (J. B.) Celt, Roman, Kc., 771 [see $01] 
Wylie’s Fairford Graves, 319 
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Wynville, 273 : i 
Xenia of Goethe and Schiller, by Saupe, 130 %, Bet 

> 
Young's Introduction to Algebra, 141 Ber 






Young Traveller’s Journal, 253 
Yr Ynys Unyg, 1394 
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Zinkeisen’s Jacobin Club, Part I., 1117 rat 
Zoology of Herald, by Forbes and Richards, | 
Zoroaster’s Vendidad, First Five Chapters, 





Election, 654; University of Glasgow, Election of Rector- 
ship, 1272; Scotland, Test System, 30), 1561; Surgical 








Iden Feet, 404 





| Zschokke’s Labour stands on Go 
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COLLEGE, London.— MEDICAL 
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ENCE THIS DAY, January 3, when new 
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Prof. George Budd, M.D. 
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OURSE of INSTRUCTION in the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE and LITESASURS for youre 
ie HOLIDAY’S ANNUAL 


— LITERA TURE wit COMMENCE on TUESD 

6, 1852, at Mr. apg: tty yecture Rooms, 1 North poe mm 
8qui Prosp apply as above, or at Mr. 

Holiday’s resid 2, it d-street, Fitzroy-square. 


RIVATE = TUITION.—A Mearied CLERGY- 

MAN, Graduate in Honours, M.A., nm, receives a FEW 

PUPILS to EDUCATE for the nn ae or to Prepare for 

Holy Orders. His house is large and commodious, beautifully 

situated, standing on its own grounds, twelve miles | from London. 

Ftd highest references can be given. — Address, “ * Rev. R. B.,” 
South street, Strand. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—An Oxford Graduate in 

meegpe p i testimonials from the heads of his College, is 
desirous of wu rtaking the EDUCATION of ONE or MORE 
PUPILS ina Mprivate Family, or of preparing them for the Public 
Schools and Universities. Address B. 8. W.,6, Woburn-buildings, 
Tavistock-square. 


T. MARY’S HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary's 
road, Canonbury.— Miss *NORTHCROFT, - Principal 0! 
tiers Hall, begs to acquaint her Friends and the Public ™ 
ee that in consequence of the increase of her Classes she 
‘ound it necessary to extend her establishment into the adjoining 
RE-OPEN on the 8th 
on Physical — 

















house. The Institution thus enlarged wil 

of January, at Eleven o'clock, with a Lecture 

graphy, we Charles Johnson, Esq., Lecturer, Guy’s Hospital. 
jion 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, so named by 
Royal Permission, and under the Royal C’ harter, for General 
Female Education, and for Granting to Governesses Certificates 
of Qualitication. A Branch of the Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution. 
Committee * Education, 
Chairman-- Rey. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 
Chairman—Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. 
T. D. Ansted, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. ag ey Hullah. 
Ww. | Bennett, Esq. e Rev. D. Laing, M. eg F.B.S. 
Dr. Bern ian Lawrence, Esq. 
Ga. aula Bezzi, Esq. v 
The Rev. Michael Biggs, M.A. 
I. Brasseur, Esq 
Rev. J. 8 Brewer, M.A. 
Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A. 
Rev. S. Clark, M.A. 
Rev. Thos. A. Cock, M.A. 
Tom Taylor, an 


Esq 
E. Forbes, Sen, F.RS., | om 8. | The Rev. C, Trench. nD, 
T. M.G Goodeve, Fsq., M -» M. ia Warren. 

The Rev. T. G. Hall, Me a. The ev. A. Wilson, M.A. 

Lent Term will commence on the 26th January, 1852, and close 
on the 2nd of April. 

aster Term will commence on the 19th of April, 1852, and close 
on the 3rd of July. 

The Sub-Committee will be in attendance at the College on the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th of January, to receive and admit new pupils. 

The fees are—a composition of 261. 58. forthe year, or 9. 9s. for 
one term, for all the lectures in any division ; or 11. 11s. 6d. per 
term, for those classes which meet Leste in the week, and nek ls. 
for those which meet once : all payments to be made at entra) 

Particulars may be ascertained at ‘the College daily from 10 till 
4; from the Deputy-Chairman, at the olen, every Wednesday 
and Saturday, before 2 o'clock ; or from M Klugh, Secretary 
to the Parent Society, 32, Sack ville-street. 

The Committee of Education place yearly Four Free Presenta- 
tions at the disposal of the Parent Society; and, it is hoped, 
that others may be founded by individuals. 

Preparatory Class is opened for pupils of not less than nine 
years ofage. The hours are from 4 to ill 

The payment is 15l. 158. per year; the year extending from the 

last week in September to the last week in July. 


ILL HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HENDON, MIDDLESEX. —Established 1807. 











mittee. 

Thomas Piper Esq. Treasurer. 
Honorary Member. 
William Aleve oe Esq. 
General C 


‘comm 
The Right Hon. the Lord “Mayor. 

Rev. Thomas Binney. John Cook, jun., Es4, 

we. Clayton. Thomas M. Csoeabs 8q. 
Cox, L.L.D., D.D., &e. | John Dixon, E 

8. 8. England. Edward awards, Esq. 

J.C, Harrison. William Edwards, Esq. 
R. Redpath, A.M. 


Joshua Russel 
Philip Smith, B.A. 
te: D.D. 


Esq. 
s ar 
“4 
F. White, E 
seecaend (Ene e Rev. 8. 8. England, Chaplain. 
a? Priestley, Esq. H Master. 
Ty, ory Algernon Wells, Esq., Old Jewry Chambers, London. 
mmittee have a firm bo em that this important 
oa Institution is in every res and in most superior, 
p one si mil ar JS in the ‘nancy. and they therefore 
1 of the public to it. 
dene Education is based. on we 2 of the Latin and 
Guts and hose other subjects which 
necessary for the on < a the mental powers, and for 
ahing a man an useful and honourable member of society. 
The peligions superintendence of fi School is confided to a 
Chap and the pains are taken to instil into the 
mines of ‘the Boys —_ religions Deinciplen, A, high and noble 


Bi exe 
been tested by forty Eve 


Robert Bousfield, Saag 
Edward Burkitt, E: 
James Carter, at. 








1) of.this education has 
perience. _ of the present ornaments of the Ben 
the Bar re the Senate, many Professors in our Universities an: 
Colleges, and hundreds of influential men engaged in Professional 
= ———— pursuits, were pene mit a Boys. 

g the past nine years about upils eve matriculated 
at er University of London, all in the ars division, while many 
have taken their degree and successfu' Uy. competed for honours. 

The iar salubrity of the School's situation is a fact well 
attested, and careful attention to the physical comfort of the Boys 
ae been a by appointing as Matron a lady of respectability 
and ex 
Daalicd ink information respecting the ee ape objects and 
yemntines~oes be readily furnished by any member of the 

‘ommittee 

not aes may also be obtained from the Chaplain, 

iter, or pooretery. to whom for the i 
a perils should be m 

e Committee have appointed Montag, hs the 26th of January, for 
the commencement of the first sessi 

On the 9th, 16th, and 23rd of Janua _ — the hours of 
One and Three, the Chaplain or Head aster will be in attend- 
ance at the Committee Room, Old Jewry Chambers, London. 

December, 1851. 














N USEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 


GOVERE MENS mee, on a a of SCIENCE 
APPLIED to the ART 
The followin, age aa I ductory Dis- 
courses in JANUARY, 1852 :— 
Jan. 6. GEOLOGY and its APPLICATIONS, by A. C. RAMSAY, 


-R. 
7. MINING ood MINBRALOGY, by WARINGTON W. 


8 METALLURGY, by JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S. 
Courses HISTORY and its AP by LYON vie bk 1R, F. yin 


‘he 
NATU RAL 
Nica AL SCIENCE 

HUNT, Keeper. of Mining Soocete, are in pro Teen Officers of 
the Army and Navy. either in the Queen’s or East India Com- 
pany’s Service, as also Loewen yo and Agents of Mines (upon cer- 
tificate from a Magistrat the count in which the mines may 
be situated, that they are attached to such mines) are admitted to 
the Lectures at half the usual coerees, 

Por further information, rie to Mr. Trennam Reeks, at the 

useum, . DE LA BECHE, Director. 





\y HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO. 
LITAN ATHEN £UM, Arundel-street, Strand. 
President—RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, Esq. M.P. 
Reading. Newspaper, and Chess Rooms, Dining, Coffee, and 
Smoking Rooms, together —_ an extensive Circulating Library, 
are open from 8 until 12 o’cloc 


Lancua 
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T eee of Silver, pee tg § FRO every cum, 
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blished, 1s. 6d. ; vanee 


thwaite & Wood, 4 
gate-street, London. pticians, &c., 123 and 12) = 


TE OeOOFtC 








graphy of 
vee have besa elucidated in the last numbers o 
Gazette. No words can convey an ideas of thy 
9 effect of these portraits ; when examined with the 
they are no longer flat pictures, but they appear solid and 
tangible models, and when coloured they are life itself. 8 and real 
— Daguerreoty pe Prey are taken daily, and inn 
Treoscopes can ad at Mr. Claudet’s photographic establish. 
ment, 107, Rcgentcteest = near Vigo-street. 


ME: THOMAS GILKS, Draveutsmay and 
PORTRAIT ENGRAVER ON WOOD, begs respectfy 
to announce that he continues to execute all orders entrastea, 
him with promptness, and a due regard to modera: Ness it to 
poe G, with confidence offers his services to Printers, P 

and begs to inform them that Specimens of a vi 
may be seen at his Offices, 170, Fleet-street, Londo: 


e marvel- 











Members have tains of attending Forei 
and other Classes, Societies, Concerts, and Assemblies. 

All the English, French, and German i Reviews, 
Periodicals, and Magazines are regularly 

ag of membership for the ensuing year os half year are now 
rea’ 

Sabeetieitene—Gentiomen’s annual subscription, 22. 2s.; half- 
yearly, il. 18. ; country members’, annual, l/.1s. No entrance fee 

Instituti 


or so to waiters. 
of the d in the 
rt. Ry 's office. Office hours from 10 till. rr if 
Arundel-street, Strand. WM. STRUDWICKE, Sec. 
O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A 
SOLICITOR with a good general Practice has a VACANCY 
for an ARTICLED CLERK. and would take a well-educated 
entlemanly Youth into his Offices at a moderate Premium. Ad- 
hag W. F.C., Hammond's Advertising Office, 27, Lombard-street, 
ity. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, &e.— 
anne BE DISPOSED OF, in one of the princi ‘i Cities of 
the West of England, an OLD-ESTABL ISHE and HIGHLY- 
RESPECTABLE BUSINESS; to which is also attached a well- 
supported Reading-room and Circulating Library. The Proprietor 
retires in consequence of impared health. The Premises are fi 
rate, and the Business is capable of being considerably extended 
by one or two persons of active habits. The coming in will not 
exceed 1,5001. Address B. B., to the care of Messrs. & 
Co., Paternoster- row, London: 


heat: 

















GENTLEMAN has an EQUATORIALLY- 

MOUNTED ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE to DISPOSE 
OF, of about forty-four inches focal Jength, and three inches .~ 
a quarter aperture, with Troughton’s ¥ 





Mo a RELATION between EM PLOYER 
D. rticl 
POREION QUARTERLY PREVIEW for SAN Day Tee and 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


ARSHALL’S LIBRARY, 21, Epewang. 
ROAD.—All the New Books of the resent § 
obtained in succession at this : er ie present Season, of On 
Guinea per Annum. hn nseg by Family Subscriptions, Two to 
Six Guineas per An’ ‘ook Societies according to arrange- 
ment. For List of New Books and Particulars, apply 2 WwW Sy uuus 
MARSHALL, 21, Edgware-road (a few doors from Hide 


M UDIE’S SELECT samen 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY- “SQUARE. 
JANUARY, 1852, 
ot on to 
UDIE 


romote the circulation of the best NEW BOOKS, 
as so increased and arranged his Library, thatany 
bewiy published Ww ee of scknowietges merit or general interest . 
withou 


m ay by 
EVERY S SUBSCRIBER, ct Oke GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


BY 
ALL aie COUNTRY bt ae 
mirgi le 
oumman rom Furry Si 
pecan leading Work. Fresh Copies are we “whenever & dale 
urs, and an ample Supply is provided of all the principal New 
Works as they 








heenes is aie given to Works of History, Brocrarny, Reu- 
Gion, PuiLosopHy, and beens deny The orks at Fiction are 
also added in ent n te for any di 

ment. which the absence of others of an inferior character may 








Fifty Guineas.—Also two seven-feet Newtonian Telescopes ae 
inches and a quarter aperture, the one for Fifty, and the other for 
Thirty-five Guineas, with superior Micrometers. Without the 
Micrometer the price of each would be Pive Guineas less. te 
(pre-paid) addressed S. B., Mr. Street’s, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, will be ewan d. 


ORTABLE BAROMETER. — Messrs. W. 
HARRIS & SON, 50, High Holborn fommner of Brownlow- 
street), Opticians, Math hematical Instrument Mak rs, &c., invite 
attention to their NEW PATENT COMPENSATING PORT- 
ABLE BAROMETER, the accuracy, sensitiveness, and small 
size of which highly recommend it to the Naval and other scien- 
tific Professions, and all Travellers. It cannot be injured even if 
shaken or turned upside down, and is sufficiently small for the 
breast-pocket. 


[PHE ROYAL GAME of the GATHERING 
ot te NATIONS.—This attractive, amusing, and instru 
tive ga dt te the event of the World's 8 
Great f Industrial Exhibition, and to record some of the more im- 
rtant occurrences connected with the occasion ; and whilst it 
aims at affording to the young an agreeable pastime, it is calcu- 
lated to store their minds with many interesting facts, which may 
prove useful to them in after — Price, —s and beau- 
tifully coloured, with book and of t &e. 
__ Le mdon ; John Betts, 115, Strand. 

















M. STODART & SON, 1, Golden-square, (in 
consequence of the retirement of je of the Partners.) 
beg to offer their manufactured STOCK 0; giv ed and SECON D- 
HAND PIANOFORTES at very reduced Pri 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 
Acents, and Acents to the Roya Acapzxy, No.7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, centy, and Artists, that they 
page va to receive the Continen of 0 a of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
from all parts of the Continent, for c’ ae the Custom 
House, &c. ; ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to 
parts of the world. Tike of their Correspondents aa. and 
every information, may bs ped on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris M. Cuenv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs restablia | pS of y years), Packer and 
Custom-H ouse Agent tojthe French Court and to the Musée Royal. 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 
BATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CAREY-STREERT, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, 
spectfully announce to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of ie 
ing literary ———— that they possess ample Founts of T 
caleulat ney and expeditiously P PRINTING BOO 
PAMPH LETS Ae for Works ) petated ~ 
them the advantage of fee published ba byt the first London Houses, 
- Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Black wood’s M 
on good paper, well pressed — £3 17 6 
10 0 


itto...... 5 
i 
of Type, with IN Seite say pe TO stot the Kind for Sans § 








you ith (carri age 
the extent and cost of ene when printed, &c., trans 
on receipt of Four Pi 


TO THE aaa PUBLIC. 


ONTHLY LIST.—Her Majesty’s Music Pub- 
mem Messrs. ROBERT peg co & CO. fenned (Jan. 1, 
1852), for t eater of thei jientele, a 
MO NTHLY “ ST (4to. size) of vom s published b = duri 
the preceding Month, which List will be contin ued. Mon thy, and 
forwarded regularly, free of all ao to aygtinats oes 
the Publishers with their Name and Address. 


London: 6, New Burlingt.u-3treet. 











Pp +. tei 


d on application. 
CHARLES Bewase — 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, London. 











Sales by Auction. 
Books, a few MSS., a Set of Carved Chairs, &c. 


UTTICE & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
ry Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Grea 
Room, | 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, January 13, and Four fol 
lowing days, the LIBRARY of a GENT LEMAN, consisting of 
an excellent Selection of the Works of Standard Authors, in hand- 
some bindings Theological Works—fine Books of Prints—privately 
printed Works, &c. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 





The Remaining Stock of Philosophical Instruments and Ap- 
paratus of Mr. E. M. CLARKE, _ - No. 428, Strand, 
who has 1 ing been appointed ; 
Managing Director of the Royal Lcaedien Institution. 


R. J.C. STEVENS ' will SELL by AUCTION, 
at *his Great Room, King-street, Covent- 
FRIDAY, 9th January, at i Yor 12 vclock precisely, Powerful 
Plate and, Cylinder Electrical aie ane Se Ap _ Electro 
ic Machines, aynooth and of er Battering, 
and Cells for Batteries, ao and a great variety of Chemical» 
Glass — Models of Steam-Engines, and Boilers for ditto—Air 
8 Tale Costes © eat Obj eats, Lenses, &c. for Gas and other 


er of highly-finished Drawing [ 
ee lates Mabogany -framed glazed show Cases, 
sundry unfmished 


May be viewed oon r* rior and morning of Sale, and Cate 
none had of Mr. J.C. day prior. 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 
Five Days’ Sale of the Valuable Theological and Miscellaneous 

Library of the late Rev. ROBERT GUTCH. 


MESSES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
Bg ey 
Auctioneers of Lite: 











— C i Pat posto 
peste of the Church of England, b' 
mileticee; with A =e 17 oa ciane 





“t Ww ae on the Subject of th 
List of Contents, collected by the Rev. J. Bouc! 
St in the \ eee Branches of ‘Literature— Early 


racts, 
Ta be ~honll on Friday and Saturday prior, and Catalogues 
had ; if in the country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 
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LEBAHN’S WORKS 
ON THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Third Stereotype Edition, price 8s.; with KEY, 10s. 6d. 


CERMAN IN ONE VOLUME. 


Containing: A Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, (‘ Undine,’ by Fouqué,) and a Vocabulary of 
4,500 Words synonymous in German and English. 


« This is the best German Grammar that has yet been published.”—Morning Post. 
« The Exercises are very good, well graduated, and well designed to illustrate the rules. The ‘4,500 Words syno- 
nymous in German and English’ is a very advantag feature.”—Spectator. 
« Mr. Lebahn’s method is clear, simple, and easily followed, everything like intricacy being carefully avoided.” 
: Morning Chronicle. 
“ We cordially recommend this volume as offering facilities to the student not elsewhere to be met with. It is the 
very best introduction to the language and literature of Germany that we are acquainted with.” 


Price 68. Douglas Jerroli’s Newspaper. 
PRACTICE IN GERMAN. 


Containing: The First Three Chapters of ‘ Undine,’ with a Literal Interlinear Translation and 
Copious Notes. 
“ ——— fails to learn the German language with this help, must have an intellect irredeemably dull and obfus- 
"—The Sun. 
“Tho entire contrivance of the ‘Practice’ exhibits extraordinary tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching.” 
The Era, 
“Tt will be found invaluable, indeed absolutely necessary, to all students of German, who wish with little labour and 
t certainty to attain a knowledge of this magnificent language. The plan of the book is original, its execution is 
admirable.”—Sharpe’s Magazine. . 
** Mr. Lebahn’s manuals for German students are highly serviceable. We consider him to have done about as much 
as was humanly feasible."—The Globe. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN CERMAN. 


Containing: I, Der Muthwillige (‘The Wag’): a Comedy, in Five Acts, by Korzesug. II. Der Neffe 
als Onkel: a Comedy, in Three Acts, by Scu1LLER. With a Vocabulary and Copious Notes. 

“ One of the most amusing elementary reading-books that ever passed under our hands.”—John Bull. 

“ The student could have no guide superior to Mr. Lebahn.”—Literary Gazette. 

‘* We consider the ‘Self-Instructor,’ and its companion volumes, entitled to the highest praise that can be bestowed 
on works of this class. They are plain, practical, complete, and well arranged.”—Eclectic Review. 

“ We have rarely been called upon to pronounce praise so unqualified as that which we gave, con amore, to Mr. 
Lebahn’s two former productions. The present volume ranges well with its predecessors. Their simplicity and clearness 
render them worthy of universal adoption.”—Naval anid Military Gazette, 


Price 3s. 6d. 


A FIRST CERMAN READINC-BOOK. 


Containing: Das Tiubchen (‘ The Dove’): a Tale for'the Young. By Cu. Scumip. With an Intro- 
ductory Grammar, and a Vocabulary containing every word occurring in the Text. 


** An admirable book for beginners.”—The Leader. 
“ An excellent elementary work ; its great merit is its simplicity and conciseness.”—Sunday Times. 
* Like all Lebahn’s works, it is most thoroughly practical.”—Britannia. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


EICHENFELS AND DIALOCUES. 


Containing: In what manner Henry came to the knowledge of God: a Tale. By Cu. Scnmip. Witha 
Complete Vocabulary and Dialogues, containing the ordinary Conversational Phrases. 
‘* Equally with Mr. Lebahn’s previous publications excellently adapted to assist self-exercise in the German language.” 
Spectator. 
“* Mr. Lebahn has done his work in his usual clever, pains-taking, and (to the student) profitable style.” : 
a : ss 2 Church and State Gazette. 
A charming production. The Dialogues are as perfectly adapted to render the student a speaker of this interesting 
language, as is the Vocabulary for making him a reader.”—Educational Times. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


PETER SCHLEMIHL: THE SHADOWLESS MAN. 


By Cuamisso. With Copious Notes and Vocabulary. 
















Price 3s. 6d. 


ECMONT: 
A TRAGEDY. By Gorrne. With a complete Vocabulary. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


UNDINE: 


A TALE. By Fovgué. With Notes. 


In a few days will be published, price 3s. 6d. 


LHEL_ M TELL; 


By Scu1tter. With a complete Vocabulary. 


wii 





*s* More than 250 Commendatory Notices of the above Works 
have appeared. 


Sold by Stmpxin, MarsHatu & Co.; and all Booksellers; 
And at Mr, Lzpaun’s Class-Rooms, 1, Annett’s-crescent, Lower-road, Islington. 
7 


lee Mr. Lebahn receives Classes and Private Pupils at 1, Annett’s Crescent, 
3 wer Road, Islington, and 12, Norland Square, Notting Hill; and attends 
tudents at their own residences, 





RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 


SELECTED FROM A CATALOGUE 
Just published by 


CORNISH, BROTHERS, 
37, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


The Catalogue will be forwarded to gentlemen sending 
their addresses. 





ry 

SPENSER’S (Edmund) FAERIE QUEENE, 
disposed into Twelve Books fashioning xii Morall Vertues. First 
Edition, 2 vols. 4to. 1590—96—Colin Clouts’ Come Home againe, 
1595— Astrophel, a Pastorall Elegie, upon the Death of the Most 
Noble and Valourous Kvight Sir Philip Sidney ; The Tears of the 
Muses, 1591—Virgil’s Gnat ; Muirotomos, or the Fall of the But- 
terflie, 1590—Visions of the World's Vanitie; Fowre Hymnes, 
made by Edmund Spenser, 1596—Daphnaida, an Elegie upon the 
Death of the Noble and Virtuous Douglas Howard, Daughter cf 
Henry Lord Howard, 1596; and Other Poems. 3 vols. 4to. most 
sumptuously bound in French morocco, extra, excessively rare, all 
First Editions, 21l. 

ADDISON'S (Joseph) WORKS, Baskerville’s 
beautiful Edition, 4 vols. royal 4to. half-russia extra, large paper, 
uncut copy, 4l. 43, 1761 


BALE (John). Che Actes or Unchast 
Gyamples of the English WUotarnes, 


gathered out of their own Legenades and Chronycles, 1¥mo, russia 
extra, very fine copy, rare, 2U. 2s. 1550 
BIBLE.— Baskerville’s beautiful Edition, and 
without stain, sumptuously bound in searlet morocco, richly gilt. 
inlaid with vellum, and highly ornamented, mounted with solid 
silver corners, superb book, best edition, very rare, 91. 98. 
Cambridge, 1763 
*,* Curious Collection of BLACK LETTER BIBLES 
and TESTAMENTS. 


BINGHAM’S ANTIQUITIES of the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 2 vols. folio, calf, neat, 22. 108, 


BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTI- 
UITIES of GREAT BRITAIN, illustrated in a Series of Plans, 
iews,and Elevations; with Historical and Descriptive Accounts. 

5 vols. 4to. russia extra, gilt, very fine copy, early impressions, <. 


Chaucer’s Canterburie Cales, ROMAUNT 
of the ROSE, and Other Poems, newlie printed with diuers Addi- 
cions whiche were neuer in Print before; with the Siege and 
Destruction of the worthy Citee of Thebes, compiled by John 
Lidgate, Monk of Bern. Imprinted at London by Jhon King- 
ston, for Jhon Wight, dwelling in Poules Churche Yarde. Folio, 
calf extra, gilt, superb copy, with Portraits, and Proof Piste in- 

08. 56. 


DUGDALE'’S (Sir William) BARONAGE of 
ENGLAND: an Historical Account of the Lives and most 
memorable Actions of our English Nobility in the Saxons’ time, to 
the Norman Conquest, and to the end of King Henry I11.’s Reign. 
2 vols. folio, full russia, extra, joints, gilt, and finely tooled sides. 
A superb copy, from the Royal Library, with an Autograph, “ The 
Queen,” on the title, Sl. 88, 1675—6 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, from the commence- 
ment to 1847, with Indices complete. 86 vols. very handsomely 
bound in half calf, gilt, 150. 158. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITANA; or, 
Dicti of K ledge, on Coleridge’s plan. 30 vols. 4to. superbly 
bound in half russia, extra, 20 guineas. 

GENTLEMAN’S (The) MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, complete from the commencement 
to the end of 1851, with Indices, nice impressions of Plates, the 
whole in fine condition and uncut. 190 vols. 2ul, 

GUILLIM’S (John) DISPLAY of HERAL- 
DRY. Sixth and best Edition, with numerous fine Engravings, 
and Treatises on the Honour and Habits of the different Degrees 
of Nobility and Knighthood, &c. Folio, calf, fine copy, 41. 48, 1724 

HALFPENNY’S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS 
in the CATHEDRAL of YORK. 105 splendid Engravings, with 
letter-press descriptions, imp. 4to. superbly bound in russia extra, 
with gilt leaves, and richly ornamented back and sides, 41.48, 1795 


Wigten’s Polyrhranicon, conteynyng the 
Berynges and Deedes of many Tymes, rinted at Westmestre by 
Wynkyn de Worde, meccelxxxxv. Folio, ealf, excessively —_ 
71. 7. ¢ 


Golingshev’s Chronidis of England, 


Ereland, and HScotlany, first Coltected and Published 
by Raphael Holingshed, William Harrison, and others, now 
newlie aug d an ti d, by John Hooker, Gent. 2 vols, 
folio, superbly bound in russia extra, richly tooled, and truly a 
matchless eopy, 9. 98. 1587 
*,* Curtous OLD MISSALS, BREVIARIES, OFFICES, 
Sc., many of them in MSS., and beautifully Illuminated. 


PYNE'S HISTORY of the ROYAL RESI- 
DENCES, Windsor Castle, St. James's Palace, Carlton House, 
Kensington Palace, Hampton Court, Buckingham Palace, and 
Frogmore, illustrated by 100 highly finished and coloured Engrav- 
ings. 3 vols, imp. 4to. russia extra, 6/. 10s. 119 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, from its commence- 
ment to the end of 1849. 85 vols. with Indices, elegantly bound in 
half calf, extra, very fine copy, quite new, only 161. 

The RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, and HIS- 

NTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE; consisting of 

Analyses of, and Extracts from, curious, useful, 

le Books, from its commencement, November 1:20 to 

August 1828. 16 vols. 8vo. complete, elegantly bound in half russia, 
full gilt back, scarce, 71. 78. 1820-8 

RAPIN’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, trans- 
lated into Bocien. Me Notes, 2 ve Tindal. c~ nee, b~ 4 
the Acti ‘ia an ertue’s fine Engravings, Coins, & 3 Vo! 
folio, calf extra, very fine copy, full gilt back, 62. 6s. 1732 

REES'S (Dr.) CYCLOPEDIA ; or, Universal 
Dictionary of the Arts, Sci and Literatu dto. 45 ¥ a 
russia, very fine copy, richly gilt, 12l. 1818 


Purch to the t of 2. and upwards will be for- 
warded CARRIAGE FRBE to all places in direct communication 
with Birmingham. 
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AU: UTOGRAFH LETTERS.— Just published, 

LOGUE of VALUABLE and INTERESTING 
Aurogwarit LETTERS, comprising those of the Kings and 
ucens of England, France, Germany, and Spain, Lilustrious 
Persons of Euro ‘Authors and Literary Men, Poets, including 
Addison, Steele, , oon Sheila. Wordsworth, &c.; also, most of the 
Remarkable Characters of the French Revolution, Napoleon's 
Great Officers of State, Marshals, Generals, &c.—Apply to W. 
Watter & Sox, 188, Fleet-street. Free by post on receipt of Four 
Postage Stamps. 


ee GIFT BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
y Authority of the Royal Commissioners, 
HE COMPLETE OFFICIAL DESCRIP. 
TIVE and ILLUSTRATED oat Al OGUE of the G 
EXHIBITION of the WORKS of INDUSTRY of ALL NA- 
TIONS, 1851. In pont handsome Volumes, price Three Guineas. 
“The Library of e lish be lete without 
a copy of this truly, po work, which will be handed down 
m generation to generation as an enduring record of an event 
which excited the wonder of the civilized globe, and formed one of 
the brightest phases of the present century. *— Mining Journal, 
SP 1ORS BROTHERS, ipeamsans STATIONERS. 
LOWES & SONS, Prixter: 
Official Catalogue Other, Tudor-street, New Bridge- ~street, Black- 
friars, and of all Booksellers. é sales 


GRIFFIN’S SCIENTIFIC ote 
os. 5 and 6, with Sixty Cuts, price 4 
DE ESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of PORTABLE CHEMICAL LABO- 
RATORIES, MAGIC LANTERNS, MICROSCOPES, AIR- 
stats ELECTRICAL MACHINES, CABINETS of ‘MINE- 
RAL SPECIMENS, &c., suitable for Prizes and Presents, ON 
SALE by Joun J. Gnirrin & Co. 53, Baker-street, London; and 
R. Grirrin & Co. Glasgow. 
Now ready, price 48. 
OLIVER AND BOYD’S 


TEW EDINBURGH ALMANAC 
And NATIONAL REPOSITORY for 1852. 
Greatly Enlarged and Improved. 
__ London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


THE — bd bead _—— 


THE HUN SCHBACKS "CHEST. By the Rev. 
W. WICKENDEN, B.A., surnamed the Anglo-Circassian, 
Author of* Adventures in Circassia,’ &c. 

“ We like Mr. Wi ’s poetry dingly. It is pervaded 
by a tone of freshness and originality rarely to be, found. His 
prose is equally good ; his style is good and vigorous.” 

Morning Advertiser. 
Tuntioned for the Author, by Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. Pater- 
noster-ro 























— FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
all 8yo, price 6s. 6d. the 7th edition of 
ATRIARCHAL TIMES; or, the Lanp of 
ANAAN ; in Seven Books. Comprising interesting Events, 
| I and’ Ubeenoiers Dente on nettey Scriptures. 
iss 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
THE GREAT pons eager wag DESCRIBED. 
w ready, pri 


3a. 6d. 
HE CRYSTAL PALACE; a Tale for Young 


Perso 
BY THE ‘AUTHOR OF 
‘Aids to Development,’ " Memories of Two Sisters,’ and other 





Rivingtons, St. 7 ‘8 ® Churchyard, and Ses 3 
whom had, by the same Author, 
A GIFT’ at CONFIRMATION: or, a Selec- 
tion of Poems illustrating the Service. W _ an Introduction on 
Confirmation and Holy Communion. Price 4 


THE BISHOP OF Senay HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 

In 18mo, price 2s, 6d. half-bound, the 9th edition of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND for CHILDREN : in Letters from a Father to his 

Son. With Spections. 
By GEURGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, Bt. Paul's Churchyard, and W Vatarioo-place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same A 
LETTERS on the ELEMEN TS" of "ROMAN 
HISTORY. (With Frontispiece.) 2s, 


BP. aye ON THE yee OF - oo 
11 8yo, price 68., the 3rd edition o! 
COMPARATIVE Vii W ofthe CH URCHES 
of ENGLANDand ROME: with an Appendix on Church 
Authority, the Character of Schism, and the Rock on which Our 
Saviour declared that Ee vents = his Chure' 


Late Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingiens,) St. Paul's Se and W. em 
f whom may be h: the same A 
1. LECTURES on the. CRITICISM’ and IN- 
TERPRETATION of the BIBLE. 12s. 


2. LECTURES on the AUTHENTICITY and 
CREDIBILITY of the NEW TESTAMENT. 88 


~~ Nearly ready, in one volume, complete, with Maps, 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, for the Use 

of Schools and Colleges. By WIL LIAM HUGHES, 

| earn G.8., ite be Frofeser of Geography in the College for Ciyil 

nginee: 

Lately a Teed, by the same Author, with Maps, price 2s. 

A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 

oabeeting the PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL 

GEOGRAPHY of ENGLAND and WALES, SCOTLAND, and 


TREL LA AN D. 
Geography, in Mr. Hughes’s hands, assumes the dignity, a1 
is well wie the name, of a science.”—A: Mm, Anau Ff 2 
Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row, London. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
HE PIPE OF REPOSE; 
Or, eee oe TT of ae TRAVEL. 
By BOBSE T FERGUSON. 


ond Edition. 














“One of the liveliest accounts of Eastern travel that we have 
seen.”— Morning Herald, 
* Byen so trite a subject as the Pyramids is made entertaining.” 
“ Quite Edthen in talent. It is, indeed, a charming little book.” 
J, Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 
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SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE. 


Just ready, price 5s. cloth, 


FORSTER’S POCKET PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR 1859. 
CORRECTED to the Ist of JANUARY. 
By HENRY RUMSEY FORSTER, of the Morning Post Newspaper. 


ee ‘ Of all Peerages, Mr. Forster's is the best.” —Altlas. 
* Easy of reference, portable, and cheap.”—Globe. 

** Combines the information of the more expensive Peerages with ready reference and ch "—Snpectat. 

** Beautifully ‘ got up,’ and in all respects worthy of general reference.” —Morning Chronicle. 


Davip Bogus, Fleet-street. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
THE LIFE OF JOHN, DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH. 


With some Account of his Contemporaries, and of the War of the Succession. 


By ARCHIBALD ALISON, L.L.D., 
Author of ‘ The History of Europe.’ 


With PORTRAITS and MAPS. 


In this Edition the Author has endeavoured to convert the Military Sketch, which alone was attempted in the first,. 
into a more complete History. No pains have been spared in consulting the best authorities on the subject, both in 
Great Britain and_on the Continent; and an account is introduced, not only of the domestic events of the period, but of 
the campaigns in Germany, Italy, and Spain, by Prince Eugene, the Duke of Berwick, and Lord Peterborough, bearing on: 
Marlborough’s career. 


Wiiu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW NOVELS, BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


—__—— 





I. 


By the Author of ‘ PIQUE.’ 


AGATHA BEAUFORT 
Or, FAMILY PRIDE. 


3 vols. post 8vo. [Now ready. 


Il. 


By the Author of ‘ROSE DOUGLAS.’ 


TWO FAMILIES OF CHAPELTON. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
London: Smiru, Extper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


[Nearly ready. 





DR. CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 





In 2 vols. uniformly printed, price 9s. each, bound and gilt, 


FORESHADOWS; 


Or, LECTURES on our LORD'S MIRACLES and PARABLES as EARNESTS of the 
AGE to COME. 


*,* The Fifth Thousand of * ted ag on the MIRACLES’ is now onsale. The Second Volume, 


completing the series, is preparing for i tion 





Il, 


Vv. 
The CHURCH of CHRIST. Two|_ APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or, 


LECTURES recently del s _ | Lectures on the Book of Revelation, delivered in "Exeter 
TIONAL CHURCH MANCHESTER” SOoS TES BA, Hall, and at Crown-court Church. New Edition, revised and 
corrected by the Author. Eleventh Thousand. In 2 vols. 
m1 price 9s. each, cloth gilt. 


vi. 

ROMISH MIRACLES. Dr. Coum- SALVATION. A Sermon Preached 
MING'S LECTURE at the TOWN HALL, BIRMING- | in the Parish Church of Crathie, Balmoral, before Her 
HAM, on TUESDAY, December 16th. Majesty the Queen, on Sunday, September 22, 1850. 

. Eighteenth Thousand. Price 6d. 


Iv. VII. 


INFANT SALVATION; or, All| LECTURES on the SEVEN 


Saved who Die in Infancy. Specially addressed to Mothers CHURCHES of ASIA MINOR, Illustrated by Wood 
mourning the loss of Infants and Children. Fourth Edition, | Engravings, representing the Present State of the Apo- 
feap. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. stolic Churches. Eighth Thousand. Price 9s. cloth gilt. 








Artuur HAtt, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by J, Menzizs, Edinburgh; and J. M‘GuasHay, Dublin. 
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Now ready, Part L., containing Seven Portraits and Biographies, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 


of Distinguished Poets, Philosophers, Statesmen, Divines, Painters, Architects, Engi- 
neers, Physicians, Lawyers, &c. &c. With Biographies. 
Originally Published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Parts. 
London; Wa. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; and sold by all Booksellers, 








MR. BARTLETT’S NEW GIFT BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 





This day is published, in super-royal 8vo. 14s. cloth, gilt edges; or 26s. morocco elegant, 


FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS 
APOSTLES IN SYRIA, GREECE, AND ITALY. 


A Succession of Visits to the Scenes of New Testament Narrative. 


By W. H. BARTLETT. 
*,* This Work contains Twenty-three beautifully executed Engravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 


“Jf beauty of design and execution, combined with elegance of narrative and trustworthy description, can be any 
recommendation to a book, it is sufficient to say that this excellent volume possesses every one of these features, and 
establishes its own character without the need of any further praise.” —Bell's Messenger. 

«Mr. Bartlett has with success brought together in an effective and attractive volume a series of written and engraved 
memorials of the early days of our faith, which cannot but find a welcome in many a domestic circle, and cheer with its 
recollections every Christian heart; whilst it pleases with its artistic beauty the most careless inspectors. We close the 
book with regret, and recommend it without fear.”—Britannia. 

“ This is one of the happiest of the many happy Christmas ventures that their publishers have put forth. It is got up 
in excellent taste, and written in a pleasing and attractive style.”—Church and State Gazette. 


Il. IV. 

The NILE BOAT; or, Glimpses of FORTY DAYS in the DESERT, on 
the Land of Egypt. Mlustrated by Thirty-five Steel En- | the TRACK of the ISRAELITES. With Twenty-seven En- 
gravings and Maps, with numerous Cuts. Second Edition, | gravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth 
in super-royal 8vo. 16s. in cloth gilt; or 28s. morocco gilt. Edition, in super-royal 8yvo. 12s. cloth gilt; mor. gilt, 2ls. 


Ill. Vv. 

GLEANINGS on the OVERLAND WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM and 
ROUTE. Second Edition, with Twenty-eight Steel Plates | its ENVIRONS. With Twenty-four Steel Engravings, Maps, 
and Maps, and Twenty-three Woodeuts Super-royal 8vo. | and Woodcuts. New Edition, in super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 
price 16s. in cloth gilt; or 28s. morocco elegant. 12s.; morocco gilt, 21s. 





Artuur Hatz, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by J. Menzizs, Edinburgh; and J. M‘GiasHay, Dublin. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘OLIVE,’ ‘THE OGILVIES.’ 
To be had at all the Libraries, 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


In Three Volumes. 


_ “The interest of the tale, the purity of the moral, the pathos of the scenes, the beauty of the descriptions, and the 
richness of the style, cannot fail to render the work a favourite with the public.”—Britannia. 


“A very remarkable and powerful book, with all the elements necessary for a great and lasting popularity.” 
Guardian. 
_“One of the most charming domestic novels which we have perused for a considerable time...... The unaffected sim- 
plicity of the narration is one of the great charms of the book, more especially when beneath that simplicity of style is 
revealed a power and vigour of no mean order.”—Sun. 


THIS DAY, IN A FEW DAYS, 
2 vols. &vo. cloth, 32s. MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF Szconp Epition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
BARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUHR. THE 


From the German and Original Sources, 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


With Essays on his Character and Influence, 
By the Chevalier BUNSEN and Professors BRANDIS and 
LOEBELL. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Handsomely etitietaainn 8vo. price 8s. cloth, 
THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS OF 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 


Szconp Eprtion, small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


WILLIAM PENN, 
AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


— BART. FROM NEW SOURCES. 
old. ¢ 
eutatning —-* >i By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 





With a Portrait and Vignette-title. With a Portrait. 
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London: CaapmMan & Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 308. morocco, 
ONGFELLOW’S POEMS; including ‘ Evan- 
geline,’ ‘ Voices of the Night,’ ‘Sea-side and Fire-side’ &c. 
Illustrated with upwards of One Hundred Engravings on Wood, 
from Designs by Jane E. Benham, Birket Foster, &c. 


re ss Also, separately, " 
EVANGELINE, a Tale of Acadie. 10s. 6d. 
cloth ; 168. morocco. 
VOICES of the NIGHT; and other Poems, 15s. 
cloth ; 21a. morocco. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
THE ENGLISH FAMILY ROBINSON. 
Now ready, with 12 Plates by Harvey, price 7s. 
[HE DESERT-HOME;; or, the Adventures of 
a Lost Family in tic Wilderness. By Captain MAYNE 
REID, Author of *The Rifie Rangers,’ &c. 
___ David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Now ready, richly bound, price 258. ; or in morocco, 25a, 
HRISTMAS WITH THE POETS: 
A Collection of Songs, Carols, and descriptive Verses re- 
lating to the Festival of Christmas, Embellished with 50 tinted 
Tilustrations by Birket Foster, and with Initial Letters and 
other Ornaments. New Edition. 

*x* This extremely beautiful volume was shown by the Trustees 
of the British Museum to their visitors during the Exhibition of 
1851 as a triumph of typographic aud pictorial art. 
aera David Bogue, Fleet-street. des 

Now ready, Vol. IX. (Second Series), with Woodcuts, and Six 


J lates, Svo. 78. Gd. 
N EMOIRS of the LITERARY and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER. Containing 
Papers by Messrs. Clare and Bateman, Kirkinen, Hopkins, Stur- 
pee Goodman, Just, Joule, Binney, Calvert, Smith, Fairbairn, 
farley, Finlay, Leigh, and Williamson. 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York (U.8.). 
BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 
HE FAMILY ECONOMIST, Vol. IV., New 
Vo.umE, 14, 6d. boards; 18, paper cover. 
The Family Economist, Vols. I., II., III., each 
18. 6d. boards ; 18. paper cover. | : 
The Family Economist, 3 vols. bound in 1, extra 
cloth, 4s. 
Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights, First 
Series. Twelve Storics at 2d. each; or 2 vols. neat boards, or 
boxes, 1s. each. 


Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights, 
Second Series. Thirteen Stories at 3d. each ; or in 3 vols. or ele 
gant cases, ls.each. (A New Story on the Firat of every Month.) 

HE ECONOMIC LIBRARY : 
Rural Economy for Cottage Farmers and Gar- 
deners. By Martin Doyle and Others. 28. cloth. — : 

Domestic Happiness, Home Education, Polite- 
ness, and Good Breeding. By G. E. Sargent. 12. 6d. cloth. 

C ATECHISMS of GARDENING and COT- 
TAGE FARMING. By Martin Doyle. 1s, cloth. 

Catechism of Domestic Economy. By Esther 
Copley. 1s. cloth. 

Cottage Cookery. By Esther Copley. Bound 
in cloth, ls. 

The Economic Housekeeping Book. 1s, 

The Working-Man‘’s Housekeeping Book. 6d. 

Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and Household 
Surgery. By Spencer Thomson, M.D. To be completed in 12 
Monthly Parts,at 6d. each. First Part ready Ist January. 

London: Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 
PATON AND RITCHIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
In fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edzes, 4s. 
HE BATTLES of the BIBLE. By the 
Authoress of ‘Chapters on the Shorter Catechism.’ 
Insquare 16mo. with Llustrations, price 1s, 
By the Author of ‘THE FAITHFUL PROMISER,’ 
HE STORY of NINEVEH. Intended for 
the Young. 
In 18mo. cloth gilt, with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 
GQ TORIES for CHRISTIAN CHILDREN, By 
the Rev. Dr. BARTH, Author of‘ Bible Stories.’ 














In feap. Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 4a. 
HAPTERS onthe SHORTER CATECHISM. 
A Tale for the Instruction of Youth, By a CLERGY MAN’S 
DAUGHTER, (Lately published. 
Second Edition, square 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, price 1s, 6d. 
EAVES of the TREE of LIFE: a Manual 
for the Intervals between the Hours of Divine Service on 
each Sabbath of the Year. By the Rev. ROBERT W. FRASER, 
M.A., Minister of the Parish of St. John’s, Edinburgh. 
By the same Author, in feap. 8vo. cloth, 38.; cloth gilt, 3a. 6d. 
S KETCHES of the SACRED RITES of 
WO ANCIENT ISRAEL. 


SUNDAY AND NURSERY LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG’ 
Handsomely done up, with Illustrations, price 18. each, 
Just ready,—CHRISTMAS MORNING ; or,the 
Little Ink Cask. From the German of Dr. BARTH. 2nd edit. 


THE WEAVER of QUELL-BRUNN ; or, 
the Roll of Cloth. From the German of Dr. BARTH. 


THE ERICKSONS.—The CLEVER BOY ; 
or, Consider Another. By Miss FRANCES BROWN. 


‘ Lately published—_CUFF, the NEGRO BOY : 
a Story for Christian Children. From the German of Br. Barth. 
3rd edition.—_MICK and NICK; or, the Power of Conscience. 
From the German of Dr. Barth. 2nd edit.—-GREGORY KRAU ; 
or, the Window Shutter. From the German of Dr, Barth.—THE 
FOUNDLING; or, the School of Life. From the German of 
Gustave Nieritz. 

Edinburgh : Paton & Ritchie, 3, South Hanover-street. Glasgow : 
Thomas Murray & Son; and John Smith & Son. London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 33, Paternoster-row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST, 
FOR 1852. 


—_—~>———__ 


I. 

MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of 
ROCKINGHAM and HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
From Original Letters and Documents. Now First 
Published. By the RIGHT HON. the EARL of ALBE- 
MARLE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


Il, 
RECOLLECTIONS of the LITE- 
RARY LIFE of MARY RUSSELL ag | Author 
of ‘ Our Village,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘ = [Now ready. 
III. 
FILIA DOLOROSA: MEMOIRS 
of the LAST DAUPHINESS, the DUCHESS d’ANGOU- 


LESME. By Mrs. ROMER, Author of ‘ A Pilgrimage 
to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,’ &c. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 


IV. 


The LIFE and TIMES of DANTE. 
By COUNT CESARE BALBO. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by MRS. BUNBURY. 2 vols. 21s. 

(Now ready. 


Vv. 
ROUGHING it in the BUSH; 


or, LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. MOODIE. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


VI. 


A RIDE OVER the ROCKY 


MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA, By the Hon. HEN. 
COKE, Author of * Vienna in 1848,’ &c. 8vo,. 14s. 


Vil. 


LIFE in BOMBAY, and the 
NEIGHBOURING OUT-STATIONS, Royal 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 


VIII. 


SOLWAN, or WATERS of COM- 
FORT. By M. AMARL Rendered into English by 
the Translator of ‘ The Sicilian Vespers.’ 2 vols. 

[Now ready. 


Ix. 
MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGA- 
RET FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited by 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON and W. H. CHANNING, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


x 


The CAPE and the KAFFIRS; or, 
NOTES of a FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in SOUTH 
AFRICA. By ALFRED W. COLE. Post 8vo. with a 





Portrait of M: » the celebrated Kaffir Chief. 
xI. 
ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 
Post 8vo. 
xIl, 


The ANDROMACHE of EURI- 


PIDES. Edited with Notes Iustrative of the Text. 

By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second Master of 

i = London, and the Rev. C. HAWKINS, 
0. 


XIII. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of MALLET DU PAN. Collected and Edited 
by A. SAYOUS, Professor of the Academy at Geneva. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

XIV. 


BENTLEY'S SHILLING SERIES FOR THE RAIL, 
STEAM-BOAT AND HOME LIBRARY. 


MARTIN TOUTROND; or, a 
FRENCHMAN in LONDON. By JAMES MORIER, 
Author of ‘Hajji Baba,’ &c. 





Ricwarp Bzytiey, New: Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MasgstY. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. DISRAELI’s NEW WORK, 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: 
A Po.iticaL BrocraPHy. 
A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 
1 large vol. 8vo. 15s. bound. 


“‘ This biography cannot fail to attract the deep attention 
of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political 
biography we have rarely, if ever, met with a work more 
dexterously handled, or more replete with interest. The 
exertions of Lord George Bentinck in behalf of every 
assailed or depressed branch of British and Colonial in- 
dustry,—the vast pains which he took in procuring 
authentic information,—and the enormous amount of pri- 
vate labour he underwent in the preparation of those 
materials which have thrown a novel light upon disputed 
doctrines of economy,—are faithfully chronicled in this 
most interesting volume. The history of the famous 
session of 1846, as written by Disraeli in that brilliant and 
pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, is 
deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle 
with a vivacity and power uuequalled as yet in any nar- 
rative of Parliamentary proceedings.” 

Blackwood'’s Magazine. 

“* Mr. Disraeli’s tribute to the memory of his departed 
friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and 
impartial. No one of Lord George Bentinck’'s colleagues 
could have been selected who from his high literary attain- 
ments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, would 
have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend 
and parliamentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here pre- 
sented us with the very type and embodiment of what his- 
tory should be. His sketch of the condition of parties is 
seasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of 
party manceuvres and private intrigue, in the author's 
happiest and most captivating vein, which convert the dry 
details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative. 
But the portrait which will stamp the book as one of the 
most extraordinary productions of the time is that of Sir 
Robert Peel. It is written with wonderful force and extra- 
ordinary impartiality."— Morning Herald. 


Mr. ELIOT WARBURTON?S 
NEW NOVEL—DARIEN;; or, the Mer- 
CHANT Prince. 3 vols. 


‘* Few writers have so many admirers as Mr. Warburton. 
His ‘Crescent and the Cross’ is one of the standard works 
of the English language; and we shall be disappointed if 
the charming story of ‘ Darien’ does not obtain an equal 
degree of success. The vicissitudes and stirring adventures 
of the hero, forming such a marvellous episode of real life, 
—the beauty and striking characteristics of the heroine,— 
and the vein of pathos and romance that pervades the 
whole tale,—give the book a peculiar and irresistible charm. 
By those who love excitement it will be read with breathless 
interest."—United Service Mag. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW COMIC 
WORK—TRAITS of AMERICAN HU- 
MOUR. 3 vols. 

pak, aiden: = hd ae work more rich in fun or more 

“ A budget of fun, full of rich specimens of American humour.” 
“ Those who have relished the racy umeus of the ‘ Clockmaker,’ 
an Tr lanti 


will find a dish of equally lud: 
wit in the volumes before us.”—H 


MARY HOWITT’s NEW WORK 
—JACOB BENDIXEN, THE JEW. From 
the Danish. 3 vols. 


“This tale has the fascination and the value ofa glimpse into a 
most strange world. We heartily commend the novel.” . 
enceum. 

“A vel kable and book,—full of delicat 
boost, elegant playfulness, and deep wisdom. It isa most fasci- 
3 with an. important Pred i 
mutual tolerance *-> Daily News. saieemne 


RAVENSCLIPFFE. By the Author of 


*‘Emit1a Wynnum,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“* Ravensoliffe’ contains scenes not ii 
in The Admirals Decebeen uh surpassed in power by those 





Aclichtfn) 

















EMILY HOWARD. 
Mrs. DUNLOP. 3 vols. 


A NOVEL. By 
(Just ready.) 





——a 


LITERATURE FOR THE 
‘RAIL. 





Now Publishing, 


Murray's Reading for the Rail- 
or CHEAP BooKS IN LARGE READABLE TYPR, suited for e 
Classes of Readers—for various tastes,—and for old and 
young of both sexes. To appear at Short Intervals, varying 
in size and price. 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES,” 


being a Selection from the Literary Papers whi 
appeared in that Journal. Feap. nae 4 = witch have 


NIMROD ON THE CHACE. Re. 
with Woodcuta by Atuux. “Feap. Sra. le.) + llusttaed 


LORD MAHON’S FORTY-FIVE; 


or, A Narrative of the Rebellion in Scot 7 
Post 8vo. 3s. tate 


LAYARD’S OWN NARRATIVE of 
his RESEARCHES at NINEVEH. Arranged by Hrvsaiy 
for Popular Circulation. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s, 


NIMROD ON THE ROAD. Re- 


printed from the ‘ QuarTERLY Review’; and illus: 
with Woodcuts by ALKEN. Fcap. 8vo. ls. _ 


JESOP’S FABLES. A New Version. 
By the Rev. THOMAS JAMES, With One Hundred 
Original Designs. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NIMROD ON THE TURF. Re- 


printed from the ‘QuaRTERLY Review’; and illustrated 
with Woodcuts by ALKEN. Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d, 


——~_.>—_——_- 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
MUSIC and DRESS. Two Essays. 


By aLADY. Fcap. 8vo. 


DEEDS of NAVAL DARING; or, 
Anecdotes of the British Navy. Feap. 8vo. 


BEES and FLOWERS. Two Essays, 


from the ‘QuaRTsRLY Revisw.’ Feap. 8vo. 


POLITICAL EXPERIENCE from 
the WISDOM of the ANCIENTS. With Notes. By 
SEYMOUR. TREMENHEERE. Feap. 8vo. 





‘Murray's Reading ‘for the Vail 
will contain Works of Sound Information and Innocent 
Amusement, suited not only for RatLway TRAVELLERS, but 
adapted for the Shelves of every.Library. 





Joun Mugray, Albemarle-street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1832, 
REVIEWS 





JOHN WILKES. 
History of England. By Lord Mahon. Vols. 
y. and VI. 


Havine reviewed this work a fortnight since, 
ye must apologize to his Lordship for taking 
a mere incidental reference therein as a text 
hereon to enlarge after our own free will. We 
hinted at a similar intention long since in our 
notice of one of Lord Brougham'’s volumes ;— 
put time and opportunity do not always serve. 

No one, as we lately said, can in this nine- 
teenth century have any desire to make a hero 
of John Wilkes. The a feelings, 
yirtues, vices of the age,—all run counter to 
such Quixotic daring. There is not enough 
of the ilood of the martyrs left in literary 
hearts to stimulate even its enthusiasts to fight 
for a dead and almost forgotten reputation. 
Yet, we must own that, as literary journalists, 
we have an occasional twinge of conscience 
on this subject. Thus, it gave us a sharp 
momentary pang when, to serve a selfish and 
temporary purpose, Lord Brougham poured out 
his vituperation on the memory of John Wilkes. 
Since then, scarcely a writer has adverted to 
the period who has not followed his Lordship’s 
example, and given evidence of his morality at 
the easy rate of a like reprobation. 

We, of course, have no objection to see the 
vices of an age fairly stated, and freely censured ; 
but we have a great objection to see one man 
made the scape-goat for a generation. Even 
in condemning the vices themselves, care should 
be taken that we do not— 

Compound for sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to,— 
and we of the nineteenth century have ha pily 
“nomind to” the particular vices which flourished 
in the reigns of ee the First and George 
the Second. Personally, indeed, we have very 
little love for the virtues which then passed 
current, either in Court or in Conventicle. The 
age united in itself the lifeless forms of old 
Puritanism with the licentiousness of the Re- 
storation, stripped of its joyousness and viva- 
city. The one, wanting earnestness, enthusiasm, 
and noble self-devotion, had dwindled down into 
dull formalism—into a passive, not an active life; 
—while the other, wanting the spirit of youth, 
had nothing left but its Sequting grossness. 
With some noble exceptions,—and, of course, 
with the exception of the great body of the 
sound-hearted middle class, which always 
keeps the even tenor of its way, — society 
might then have been divided into two widely 
separated parties. Antagonism was a condition 
ofthe existence of either. Each had its war- 
cry, its party banner, its miserable shibboleth. 
Wilkes belonged to the one, and his wife to the 
other; but the sins of the one party are no more 
tobe visited on Wilkes than those of the other 
on Mrs. Wilkes, 

Wilkes had vices enough in all conscience :— 
few men in that age who came prominently 
before the public were without them. But the 
character of Wilkes which passes current in 
our literature is the mere daubing of faction 
on an outline sketch by hireling pens. Wilkes 
Was not the exceptional man he is now repre- 
sented to have been. He was, indeed, even in 
Private life, superior to numbers numberless 
of high gentilities and nobilities who, on his 
accession, received the patronage and protection 
of George the Third. Seen and considered in 
the dim oe morality of the age, Wilkes 
Was not a man. He was a bad husband 
certainly ; and unless contemporary records are 


there was a plentiful crop of them at the i 





period ;—nor, unless the proceedings in our law 
and police courts be pure fictions, are they an 
extinct golden-pippin race even now. His wife 
is entitled to our deepest sympathy,—but not to 
all. Some little may be spared to a young and 
highly-educated man—a wit, a scholar, and a 
gentleman—with the lightest and gayest of 
hearts, buoyant of spirit, fascinating of manner 
to an extent that won admiration from older, 
wiser, and better men, as the dedication of the 
learned and religious Andrew Baxter testifies 
—not yet two-and-twenty, and just returned 
from his travels, when, by the controlling advice 
of his family and the well-meant management 
of the lady’s mother, he was married to a woman 
half as old again as himself, brought up in the 
strictest forms of dissent, and into a family which, 
having fortune at command, lived before or 
after, or both, dull and contented, in the smoky 
obscurity of Red Lion Court. We repeat, that 
we sincerely pity Mrs, Wilkes. We doubt not, 
that had she Same properly matched she might 
have passed a happier life. So might Wilkes; 
and surely a woman of more than two-and- 
thirty is not less responsible for her actions and 
their consequences than a young man not quite 
two-and-twenty. After all fair allowance, how- 
ever, Wilkes on this point must still remain justly 
censurable,—and to just censure we are content 
to leave him. 

It was Wilkes’s misfortune while yet in ‘the 
heyday of the blood” to become the associate 
of men of higher rank and greater fortune than 
himself. Weary of the monotonous dullness of 
Red Lion Court,—he removed to Great George 
Street, and entered into fashionable life. His 
fashionable friends soon and easily persuaded 
him to become a candidate for Berwick. This 
election, in which he was unsuccessful, cost him 
between three and four thousand pounds. In 
1757, however, he was elected member for 
Aylesbury :—under what circumstances or on 
what conditions is not exactly known. ‘The 
great Commoner,” Mr. Pitt, member for Oke- 
hampton, when he entered the Ministry was 
invited to offer himself for Bath; on this his 
friend, Mr. Potter, resigned Aylesbury and pre- 
sented himself at Okehampton. New writs 
were moved for both places on the same day, 
thus showing previous concert. Pitt was chosen 
for Bath, Potter for Okehampton, and Wilkes 
for Aylesbury. ‘ The business,” Almon tells us, 
“ was very adroitly managed, by modes which 
we are yet too near the time to explain. * * It 
may be said, with the strictest truth, that this 
affair from its commencement to its conclusion 
cost Mr. Wilkes upwards of seven thousand 
pounds,—for he was the person who paid for 
all.” Yet, we have read this very week in one 
of our liberal newspapers, that Wilkes ‘“ betook 
himself to patriotism to — his fortune.” If 
so, the repairs were somewhat costly, The very 
day after his election Wilkes wrote to Mr. Pitt, 
to assure him how happy he was that it was 
now in his power “to contribute more than my 
warmest wishes for the support of his wise and 
excellent measures.” 

Fashionable life, however, its habits, manners, 
morals, all ran counter to the education and 
feelings of Mrs. Wilkes,—and she separated from 
her husband and returned to her mother. The 
especial provocation, however, which led to the 
separation, as we learn from Almon,—who apolo- 
gizes for Mrs. Wilkes—was that ‘“‘ amongst the 
ena brought into the house were Thomas 

otter, Esq., member for Aylesbury, and son to 
the Archbishop of that name,—Lord Sandwich, 
—Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards Lord Le 
Despencer,—and many othtrs of similar dis- 
position and manners.” We have no doubt 
that Mrs: Wilkes had good reasons. for the 





step which she took,—but those assigned seem 
to us scarcely sufficient. At any rate, be it 
remembered that this same shocking Thomas 
Potter was not only the son of an archbishop, 
but the especial friend and confidential corre- 
spondent of Mr. Pitt, who describes him at this 
very time (1756) as “one of the best friends 
I have in the world,’-—and he had been Secre 
tary to the Prince of Wales, the father of 
George the Third ;—that Sir Francis Dashwood 
was honoured, among the earliest, by the patro- 
nage of George the Third, who appointed him 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, raised him to 
the peerage, and when Lord Temple was re- 
moved from the Lord Lieutenancy of Buck- 
inghamshire nominated Lord Le Despencer as 
his successor ;—and that Sandwich held the high 
office of Secretary of State or that of First Lord 
of the Admiralty for some dozen or more years 
under George the Third. In truth, so little was 
morality thought of at that time amongst the 
higher classes, that Sandwich offered himself 
with the king’s countenance and the support of 
the minister as High Steward for the University 
of Cambridge, and divided votes in exact 
equality with Lord Hardwick. 

What wonder that a young, inexperienced, 
flattered, and fooled parvenu should be misled 
by such lights and influences. Jf Wilkes wrote 
an obscene parody, it is pretty generally agreed 
that his senior, the archbishop’s son, wrote the 
notes,—and Sir Francis Dashwood, Lord Le 
Despencer, got painted worthy companion pic- 
tures. Lord Mahon confirms what Mr. Tooke 
tells us—what indeed is well known, but we like 
on such occasions to speak by the card,—that 
‘there was for many years in the great room 
at the King’s Arms icon in Old Palace Yard 
an original picture of Sir Francis Dashwood, 
presented by himself to the Dilettanti Club. He 
is in the habit of a Franciscan, kneeling before 
the Venus de Medici, and having a bumper 
in his hand, with the words ‘matri sanctorum’ 
in capitals.” If this description were not dis- 
gusting enough, and more than enough, we 
could heighten the colouring by some particulars 
here judiciously omitted. On it Mr. Tooke 
observes, —‘‘a not unuseful record, and, it 
may be hoped, warning, of the most flagrant 
outrages upon decency of the men of that gene- 
ration.” Such warnings are quite needless,— 
our age has happily no toleration for like 
offences. The wisdom, and charity, which it 
should teach is, not to pile up our indignation 
against the vices of a generation on the head 
of one man. 

Of this Parody, which not five, but fift 
times we have seen outrageously condemned, 
let us say, that it was never our fortune to 
meet with a single man who had read it. 
We are not satisfied, indeed, that copies 
are now in existence. Wilkes asserted at 
the time that “the most vile blasphemies 
were forged and published” as extracts from 
the work; and we suspect that the copies 
which are mysteriously sold at high prices 
by disreputable dealers have been manu- 
factured for the market, and the “vile blas- 
phemies” inserted therein to give the flavour 
of age. But assume the work to have been as 
bad as described,—must we not judge it as a! 
question of manners rather than of morals; not 
by abstract and eternal principles, but by those 
shifting lights which, dull or obscure as they 
may be, are to the great bulk of mankind the 
only lights of their age? Wilkes, in reference 
to the attack by Chatham, stated in his letter to 
the Duke of Grafton that Chatham had seen 
the work, so shamefully dragged into notice and 
wantonly denounced, years before in manuscript, 
and had. highly commended it. If this were , 
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true—and we see no sufficient reason to doubt 
it, the more especially considering who wrote 
the notes, and how intimate the writer was 
with Pitt,—it proves such offences to have been 
so common that a man like Pitt, the moral 
purity of whose private life was as “one entire 
and perfect chrysolite,” did not think it be- 
coming in him to reprove the writer when we, 
judging from our feelings and his virtues, 
should have supposed that he would have 
knocked him down with his crutch. We have 
no intention to apologize for offences of this 
nature,—they are to us loathsome and detest- 
able; but we cannot forget that we have been 
taught and trained in a purer and better age, 
—an age in which, whatever other vices it may 
have, such offences could not be committed 
without outraging the feelings of the humblest 
reader. 

Further, be it remembered, this Parody if 
written by Wilkes at all was written several 
years before 1763,—when, as Chesterfield said 
sarcastically, a mercy and a miracle “ raised 
up the Earl of Sandwich to vindicate and pro- 
mote true religion and morality.” We have 
hinted a doubt as to the writer because we enter- 
tain one,—and that notwithstanding Wilkes’s 
apparent acknowledgment. Wilkes was just 
the wilful, obstinate man who would take any- 
thing on himself if threatened with conse- 

uences. We could urge many, and some strong, 
circumstances on which our doubt rests, if this 
were a fit occasion. But assuming Wilkes to 
have been the writer, the Parody must have 
been written before 1763. Shall we say fifteen 
years?—or after the fashion of a Dutch auction, 
reduce the bidding to fourteen, thirteen, a 
dozen? We cannot be wrong in fixing some 
period about or before 1754,—and therefore 
before Wilkes was twenty-seven, and just when 
flushed and maddened by his associates, 
“my lords” and the Medmenham Franciscans; 
and it does seem a little ungenerous and unfair 
tv condemn a man to perpetual infamy for an 
error committed in his “salad days, when he 
was green in judgment.” Nor must it be for- 
gotten that Wilkes did not obtrude his immo- 
ralities on the public. He made no ostentatious 
display of them,—his conduct tended in no 
degree to the corruption of public morals. 
Having a printing-press in his own house, he 
proposed to print twelve copies of this Parody 
for presentation to his confréres at Medmen- 
ham. Even this intention was never fulfilled,— 
not a fourth part of the proposed volume was 
ever printed, and the printing had been discon- 
tinued for months. The man employed by 
Wilkes subsequently declared on oath that Mr. 
Wilkes gave him “ the strictest charge to suffer 
no person whatever to see the said poem, * * to 
work off only twelve copies;—which were all 
to be delivered, and were actually given, to Mr. 
Wilkes himself.” Not a single copy, therefore, 
had ever been distributed. Under these circum- 
stances, it is possible—indeed probable—that the 
printing never would have been completed, and 
that a returning or a dawning sense might 
have committed the impression, manuscript 
and all, to the fire. In truth, the first and 
only publication was by Lord Sandwich, when 
he brought the imperfect work before the House 
of Lords; where it would never have been heard 
of but as a means to damage or to ruin the 
author of Zhe North Briton. In this we rejoice 
to know that it failed. The sound-hearted, 
right-minded public refused to entertain the 
charge, as wholly irrelevant to the question at 
issue between Zhe North Briton and the Minis- 
ters; and the disgraceful means by which the 
evidence had been suborned did infinite damage 
ito the government, and far more to public 


was charged. The facts, then only guessed at, 
were soon known. Professedly, the Ministers 
first got an inkling of this work from some letters 
illegally seized under the General Warrant :— 
but Sandwich, at least, knew of it before, for he 
had seen it in manuscript. He, however, now 
obtained the copy of so much as had been 
printed by direct Laer and profuse promises 
to one of the printers employed ™ Wilkes,—who 
was thus induced to steal a copy. The man, in 
the end, not satisfied with some three hundred 
pounds, stated the facts on oath, and prayed 
forgiveness of Mr. Wilkes. On this stolen copy 
of four sheets, and on evidence thus suborned 
and that of the required second witness—also 
one of the men employed by Wilkes, and also 
bribed—Lord Sandwich was not ashamed to 
prefer his charge before the House of Lords; 
and the Lords—the highest court of judicature 
in the kingdom—were not ashamed to prejudge 
the whole question,—to denounce Wilkes for 
not only writing, but ‘ publishing” an obscene 
poem,-—and to pray the King to order a prose- 
cution, without permitting Wilkes to cross-exa- 
mine or confront a witness, or even to offer one 
word in justification or in mitigation. 

What a mockery was it in such times, with 
such ministers, and General Warrants in aid, to 
talk about the abolition of the Star Chamber! 
What a mockery would it have continued but 
for the abolition of these General Warrants 
—the declared illegality of seizing letters 
and papers, except in cases of high treason 
—the publication of the debates, and the con- 
sequent responsibility of members of parlia- 
ment to an informed constituency — and the 
recognition of the right of juries in cases of 
libel to judge of the intention as well as the 
act, the law as well as the fact; a right claimed 
and exercised before it was declared by 
statute! Three of these triumphs we owe to 
the indomitable energy and uncompromising 
zeal of John Wilkes,—and to the spirit which 
he breathed into his countrymen we are mainly 
indebted for the fourth; and shall we who enjoy 
the blessings that resulted .from his sufferings, 
be indifferent to his fame,—contentedly receive 
as unquestioned the heated exaggerations of 
his persecutors,—or sit silent when Whigs and 
Tories, Conservatives and Liberals, babble abeut 
him in ignorance that would be startling if it 
were not general—the best amongst them only 
affecting to grant him a new trial, in which, 
following the example of the old House of Lords, 
they take all the former evidence on trust and 
re-echo the former verdict? 

If the personal morality of Wilkes was what 
we now consider low, so was the morality of 
the age—of the court—of the ministers. The 
moral character of George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte had not then been felt in their blessed 
influences. Intrigues and peccadilloes of that 
character were pretty much a matter of course 
with men of fashion—aye, and with women of 
fashion, too; and we are not aware that they 
kept their offendings a very profound secret. 
The Prime Minister to George the Third, the 
Duke of Grafton, and Nancy Parsons—who, by 
the bye, notwithstanding her notoriety con- 
trived to die within the sanctuary of the peerage 
—the Duchess of Grafton and Lord Ossory— 
the Secretary of State to George the Third, 
Lord Sandwich, and Miss Ray—the brother of 
George the Third and Lady Grosvenor—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to George the 
Third, Lord Le Despencer, and the Medmen- 
ham doings and paintings—Lord Irnham, whose 
daughter married the brother of George the 
Third—and the Luttrells generally, with the 
Colonel, the selected and not elected member for 
Middlesex, and Arabella Bolton in particular— 
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of George the Third, a favoured courti 
the Sathen of Beaufort—even some Maids of 
Honour—contrived to make a noise in their brief 
season; andif the labour of such research were 
not a the memoir writers of the day 
the periodicals, and the proceedings of our courts 
of law and House of Lords would furnish us with 
a volume in further proof. We, however, have 
no desire to rake into the histories of private 
life. We ngtice only the acts of public men— 
of the statesmen and courtiers in the earl part 
of the reign of George the Third :—and what 
more natural than that the distiller’s son, wel- 
comed, flattered and fooled by lords, should 
affect to live like alord? Wilkes, as we have 
said, never obtruded his vices on the world, 
though it suited the purpose of his betrayers to 
drag them into the light of day. He never 
—— them on his arm at the Opera as the 
ing’s Prime Minister did ;—and never deserted 
the woman who had confided in him, as others 
did if we may put trust in their own published 
letters. 

As a father Wilkes’s conduct was excellent 
beyond all question or cavil. The best proof 
is, the dutiful affection of his daughter from 
childhood to old age; made manifest after death 
by the directions in her will to be buried by 
his side,—not, as would seem more natural, by 
the side of her mother. But that unfortunate 
mother was too monotonous and wearisome— 
too selfish and self-indulgent, we fear—even for 
her kind daughter to live with her for more than 
a few weeks together without pining for her 
father and her home—* dear Princes Court.” 

The man thus loved—so loved through a 
long life by a good and accomplished daughter 
—could not have been so bad and so beyond 
the pale of sympathy as the trading politicians 
of his time would lead the public to believe. 
Yet, according to their report, Wilkes had all 
possible and even incompatible vices. One most 
frequently urged is, that he never hesitated, if he 
had a purpose to obtain, to attack friends as well 
as foes, and to use against them the very weapons 
which friendship ‘had placed in his power. 
Lord Mahon not only repeats this charge, but 
illustrates it:—‘‘ nor did Wilkes’s opponents 
find their former friendship with him afford any 
immunity from these attacks. Thus, the Abbot 
of Medmenham was most unsparingly lashed as 
soon as he became Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.” This is one of those vague assertions 
which it is difficult to disprove. Who could 
wade through the old folio North Briton to test 
its accuracy? Our impression was, that Wilkes 
had studiously avoided, as much as was possible 
in a fierce opposition journal, to touch on the 
marvellous deficiencies of the Medmenham Chan- 
cellor; and that when forced to do so, he had 
obviously tempered the lash with delicacy and 
discretion, or wrapped up his objections in 
figures of speech. Fortunately, we remembered 
that the North Briton was subsequently re- 
published, and with an index. On turning to 
this index, we found that Dashwood was only 
seven times referred to :—once simply as a gen- 
tleman whose word on a point in dispute would 
be conclusive,—and once when commenting on 
the qualifications or disqualifications of minis- 
ters, and when, therefore, it was unavoidable. 
The others are simply notes by the editor,— 
such being the obscurity of the text that an 
explanation was thought necessary. We must, 
therefore, conclude that his Lordship is in 
error. In our opinion, indeed, the charge 1s 
not only untrue but the very reverse of the 
truth; it was a species of wrong of whic 
indeed, Wilkes himself had just reason to 
complain. He attacked Chatham and Grafton 
and Onslow,—and well they deserved it, as we 








morals than the crime itself with which Wilkes 





Lord Talbot, high constable at the coronation 


may hereafter show. He attacked Sandwich, 
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whose appointment as Secretary of State had 
awakened in him such overflowing zeal for 
morality that on his first appearance in that 
character—on the very first a of the session, 
and before their Lordships could be permitted 
to take the King’s speech into consideration— 
he laid the stolen Parody on the table and bab- 
bled forth all his horror about and against the 
author. Was Sandwich to be exempt from the 
just consequences of natural indignation on the 
score of old acquaintance? Wilkes attacked 
Horne :—but it was in his own defence. It 
was Horne who had the incredible meanness to 
rake up anecdotes about unpaid tavern bills 
and the disposal of old clothes: yet so little do 
ple think it a duty to examine into any 
estion which affects only the character of 
ohn Wilkes, that we have seen within these 
few days this very charge preferred against 
him, as if he had been the wrong-doer, and 
by one who would not knowingly or willingly 
have done him injustice. Wilkes attacked 
Macleane :—but Macleane had fallen off from 
the old friendship, and had first struck at Wilkes, 
and, as Wilkes believed, at the bidding of the 
Minister to whom he had sold himself, and 
when certainly he was willing to sell himself to 
any one,—and he got soon after a reward which 
looked like a price. He attacked Smollett -—but 
not till Smollett had taken up a hireling pen in 
defence of Bute and offence against Wilkes. 
When, however, “ the Briton’’ ceased, all ani- 
mosity ceased with Wilkes,—who was a man of 
fine and generous temper. This Lord Mahon 
admits, when, after commending his dauntless 
courage and high animal spirits, he adds :— 
“Nor should we deny him another much rarer 
praise—a vein of good humour and kindliness, 
which did not forsake him through all his 
long career.” But the cuts and bruises which 
Smollett had received rankled and festered ; 
and it was thus that he embalmed the North 
Briton, and his friend John Wilkes, in what 
was then and has ever since been ludicrously 
called a ‘ History of England.’— 

“The North Briton was pre-eminently distin- 
guished by its attacks on men as well as measures, 
The author of this journal was the celebrated John 
Wilkes, member of parliament for Aylesbury and a 
lieutenant-colonel of the Buckinghamshire Militia; 
aman possessed of considerable talent and erudition, 
with 4n abundance of ready wit; but ruined in for- 
tune, and disgraced by the most dissolute morals and 
profligate habits. * * Scandalous, however, as was 
the character of this demagogue,” &c. &c. 

We give this as a specimen; no doubt the 
party pamphlet is to be found on the library 
shelves of the reader,—for to the shame of our 
literature, ‘Smollett’s History of England,’ as it 
iscalled, is still the established continuation of 
Hume. Wilkes hereupon published some private 
letters which he had received from Smollett;— 
observing on this, or on alike, occasion, that the 
printer need not fear to do so, for though there 
was a law against self-murder there was none 

ainst self-libel. Wilkes and Smollett had been 
dd friends. In proof, when Dr. Johnson’s black 
servant was pressed and taken on board ship, 
Johnson ap Tied to Smollett,—and Smollett 
says in his fetter, “IT gave him to understand 
that I would make application to my friend 
Mr. Wilkes, who, perhaps, by his interest with 
Mr. Hay and Mr. Elliot [at that time Lords of 
the Admiralty] might be able to procure the 
discharge of his lacquey.” Wilkes, it was quite 
certain, from his character, would exert himself 
on such an occasion; indeed he had evidently 
done Smollett some service before,—for the 

t begins with the acknowledgment “I 
am again your petitioner.” Smollett pro- 
ceeded in the letter of thanks—“your gene- 
tity with respect to Johnson shall be the 
e of our applause and thanksgiving”—to 





ask Wilkes to interfere and see if it were possible 
to induce Admiral Knowles to stop a prosecution 
which he had commenced against the Critical 
Review for a libel written by Smollett.—In fact, 
in every letter he asks or acknowledges some 
favour. But to bring the public and private 
opinion of Smollett in immediate juxta-position, 
be it remembered that the North Briton was 
started on the 5th of June, 1762, by a man 
described by Smollett in his ‘History’ as a 
most scandalous demagogue, “ruined in fortune, 
and disgraced by the most dissolute morals 
and profligate habits’—yet here is a letter 
written to this same man not three months 
before ‘Tobias became the Briton’ and the 
champion of Lord Bute.— 
** Chelsea, March 28, 1762. 

“Dear Sir,_My warmest regard, affection, and 
attachment you have long ago secured; my secrecy 
you may depend upon. When I presume to differ 
from you in any point of opinion, I shall always do 
it with diffidence and deference. I have been ill 
these three months; but hope soon to be in a con- 
dition to pay my respects to Mr. Wilkes in person. 
Meanwhile, I must beg leave to trouble him with 
another packet, which he will he so good as to con- 
secrate at his leisure. That he may continue to 
enjoy his happy flow of spirits, and proceed through 
life with a full sail of prosperity and reputation, is 
the wish, the hope, and the confident expectation of 
his much obliged, humble servant, T. Smov.err.” 

Wilkes, we are told, also attacked Hogarth :— 
but Horace Walpole, who thought so highly and 
wrote so well of Hogarth, acknowledges that 
“if Hogarth did not commence direct hostilities, 
* * he at least obliquely gave the first offence, 
by an attack on the friends and party of that 
gentleman.” Wilkes was at the time intimately 
associated with Lord Temple, and politically, at 
least, with Mr. Pitt, and doing battle in favour 
of these men—the party and principles which 
they represented. -The moment he heard of 
Hogarth’s hostile intention, he wrote in a 
friendly spirit to remonstrate,—told the Painter 
that such a proceeding was not only un- 
friendly but injudicious, “for such a pencil 
ought to be universal and moral, to speak 
to all ages and all nations; not to be dipt in 


the dirt of the faction of thé day.” Hogarth 
replied, that Wilkes would not be personall 
attacked. ‘On this, Wilkes informe Hogarth 


that he should never resent reflections on him- 
self: but if his friends were attacked, he should 
then deem himself wounded in the most sensible 
part, and avenge their cause as well as he was 
able.” So he did:—Hogarth published his 
print, and Wilkes his commentary. No moral 
censure can attach to either ;—and we rejoice at 
it. We would not willingly ruffle a feather of 
that Fame which has borne the name of 
Hogarth in honour over the wide world,—but 
cannot allow even Genius to triumph over 
Justice. 

We referred to Allan Cunningham’s ‘Life 
of Hogarth’ to see how the story was there 
told. On the whole, fairly;—with an obvious 
wish to make the best case for the painter, 
which was natural and becoming in his bio- 
grapher,—but with some hard words on Wilkes’s 

eneral character :—and Mr. Cunningham would 
ve been more or less than a Scotchman if 
there had not been. This reminds us of another 
of Wilkes's offences—his attack on the Scotch. 

All Englishmen, and Scotchmen too, will now 
agree with Mr. Pitt that national reflections are 
‘ detestable,”—but were they so considered in 
1762? Why, hatred of the Scots then raged 
like an epidemic; and we have heard that 
sober, moral, orthodox gentlemen—Dr, John- 
son amongst them—had very severe attacks 
of it. Neither is this altogether inexplicable. 
The English people had submitted to two revo- 





Stuart; whilst the Scots had clung to the fallen 
family with a pertinacity that does honour to 
their generous sympathies, though very little to 
their judgment. Twice afterwards had the 
English been challenged to the field and been 
compelled to do battle for the House of Bruns- 
wick,—twice had the nation been thrown into 
confusion by the Scots and their attempts to 
restore the fallen family. The English, there- 
fore, had paid far too dearly for their whistle to 
look on the Scots with indifference. The go- 
vernments of ‘fifteen’? and “forty-five” had 
appealed to and aroused this nationality; and 
when George the Third proposed to put an end 
to these divisions—to unite all parties—it was 
not to be expected that the people should com- 
prehend and sympathize with him in a moment, 
and interpret every act of his government as if 
it were abstract and isolated and irrespective of 
the past. When, therefore, in opening his first 
parliament, the King called himself “a Briton” 
instead of “an Englishman,” the latter being 
the only phrase with which they were familiar— 
and when they saw the Cabinet taken posses- 
sion of, not by their old leaders, but by an un- 
known Scotch lord, with no claim or pretence 
but the fact that he was the favourite or the 
minion of the Court—when they soon after saw 
Mr. Legge, Chatham’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, kicked out of office because he had 
dared to oppose the Scotch nominee of the 
Scotch lord for an English county, for which 
Legge had been by requisition of the freeholders 
solicited to become a candidate—when they 
saw their old idol Chatham himself, in the very 
height of his‘and the nation’s triumphs forced 
to retire, and Temple, another popular man, to 
retire with him,—it is not to be wondered at that 
the people (no matter how ignorantly or pas- 
sionately) translated “Briton” into ‘ Scotch- 
man.” It is easy to pe philosophical and cool 
in the condemnation of such folly now,—but 
men were not cool in 1762; and a thousand 
circumstances, accidental and incidental, tended 
to confirm their opinions or their prejudices as 
to the inclinations and tendenciesof the Court— 
and of the “ influence behind the throne greater 
than the throne itself.” They saw representa- 
tives of the Great Revolution families dismissed 
from lord-lieutenancies, and others throw up the 
same in disgust—the Dukes of Devonshire, New- 
castle and Grafton, the Marquis of Rockingham 
and Earl Temple. They saw notorious Jacobites 
welcomed at Court and appointed to office. 
They saw that the humblest as well as the 
highest who had been connected with the Whig 
party were removed, even down to doorkeepers 
and housekeepers. They saw, or felt, or heard 
whispered, perhaps, what we know,—that a 
question was submitted to the Lord Chancellor 
whether the King might not cancel even patents 
granted in the last reign. They saw the 
Gazette filled with unpronounceable names— 
“Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp,”—in one 
Gazette that “the King had been pleased to 
constitute and appoint the Hon. James Murray 
to be His Majesty’s Captain General and 
Governor in Chief in and over His Majesty’s 
province of Quebec’”—James Grant, Captain 
General and Governor in Chief, &c. in and 
over East Florida—George Johnson, &c. over 
West Florida—and Robert Melville over Gra- 
nada, the Grenadines, Dominica, St. Vincent 
and Tobago ;—in another Gazette, as we learn 
from the periodicals of the day, out of sixteen 
promotions, eleven were given to Stuarts and 
four to Mackenzies :—and seeing these things, 
it is not very extraordinary that living men 
who had suffered in two rebellions, or their sons 
to whom the traditions were familiar, should 
believe the Scots to be the “fatal race” repre- 


lutions that they might get rid of the House of | sented— 
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Whom first our greatness to oppose, 

God in his vengeance mark’d for foes ; 
Then more to work His wrathful ends, 
And more to curse us, mark’'d for friends. 


This may have been very absurd,—but certainly 
it was not the exclusive error and exceptional 
infirmity of John Wilkes. 

Lord Mahon tells us—* The cases of national 
partiality in Lord Bute were by no means 
numerous, nor yet extending to the higher 
offices of State. Even his own private secretary 
—in which beyond all others a national or 
personal bias may be fairly indulged—was born 
south of the Tweed.” In our opinion, the selec- 
tion of private secretary is precisely a question 
on which a minister of State can neither indulge 
his national nor any other predilections. A secre- 
tary is another self, for whose actions the minister 
is responsible ;—and with many ministers all 
hopes of success have depended on the official 
tact, skill, and judgment of the secretary,—in 
fact, the secretary has been minister. It is not, 
however, with the fact, but with the popular 
belief that we are concerned; and it certainly 
did happen, as we have shown, that in the early 
years of the reign of George the Third many 
circumstances tended to feed the delusion. The 
especial favourite was a Scotchman—the Prime 
Minister the same Scotchman—the Lord Chief 
Justice was a Scotchman who had, or was be- 
lieved to have, drunk success to the Pretender 
on his knees. The Court swarmed with Scotch- 
men ;—and if more did not hold high office they 
got some profitable ones—and twos ;—Sir Gil- 
bert Elliott, for example, with 3,000/. a-year for 
himself, while he drew Captain’s half-pay for his 
son, a boy of ten years of age. Subsequently 


the Lord Chancellor was a Scotchman,—Scotch- 
men were a as king’s architects, and 


Ramsay to Reynolds as Court painter. But no 
matter, we repeat, whether the popular opinion 
was just or unjust,—all we desire is to show that 
the opinion was general. 

We reserve some further comments until next 
week, 





Recollections of a Literary Life; or, Books, 
Places and People. By Mary Russell Mit- 
ford. 3 vols. Bentley. 

ArTer such a title-page as the above, we must 

throw on Miss Mitford herself the responsibility 

of stating the purpose of the pages which it 
introduces.— 

“ The courteous reader must take it for what it is: 
—an attempt to make others relish a few favourite 
writers as heartily as I have relished them myself. 
My opinions, such as they are, have at least the 
merit of being honest, earnest and individual, un- 
biassed by the spirit of coterie or the i:fluence of 
fashion. Many of my extracts will be found to 
comprise the best bits of neglected authors; and 
some, I think, as the noble murder speech of Daniel 
Webster, the poems of Thomas Davis, of Mrs. 
James Gray, of Mr. Darley, of Mr. Noel, and of 
Dr. Holmes, will be new to the English public. 
Some again, as the delightful discoveries of Praed, 
and Frere, and Catherine Fanshawe are difficult, if 
not impossible to procure ; and others possess in 
perfection the sort of novelty which belongs to the 
forgotten. Amongst these, I may class ‘ Holcroft’s 
Memoirs, ‘Richardson’s Correspondence,’ the 
curious ‘Trial of Captain Goodere, and the 
*Pleader’s Guide.’ I even fear that the choicest 
morsels of my book, the delicious specimens of 
Cowley’s prose, may come under the same category.” 

Now, without pausing to insist very strongly 
on the fact that we cannot exactly accept Miss 
Mitford's literary categories as here stated,— 
we must observe that the matter here offered 
is certainly not that of which her title-page 
suggests the presumption. We think Miss 
Mitford’s country friends and admirers are 
likely to be misled, as we were ourselves, into 
expecting that a book professing to be ‘ Recol- 





| lections of a Literary Life’ should present some- | 


thing like the writer’s biographical memoirs.— 
It being once understood that the book is prin- 
cipally compilation and critical gossip,—the 
matter is agreeable enough, and comes plea- | 
santly to diversify more serious reading at this | 
holiday time. It is a hard word to use, but the | 
publication is scarcely free from the charge of | 
book-making. | 

The slender portion of matter supplied by | 
the compiler herself is interesting :—and we | 
could have wished it had been more. Here we | 
have a singular anecdote of her chequered life. | 
In pathetically describing the life of her father, | 
an unsuccessful man of talent, Miss Mitford | 
says— 

“Tn the meanwhile his spirits returned as buoyant | 
as ever, and so, now that fear had changed into cer- | 
tainty, did mine. In the intervals of his professional | 
pursuits he walked about London with his little girl | 
in his hand; and one day (it was my birth-day, and | 
I was ten years old) he took me into a not very | 
tempting-looking place, which was, as I speedily | 
found, a lottery office. An Irish lottery was upon | 
the point of being drawn, and he desired me to choose | 
one out of several bits of printed paper (I did not then | 
know their significance) that lay upon the counter :— 
‘Choose which number you like best,’ said the dear | 
papa, ‘and that shall be your birth-day present.’ I | 
immediately selected one, and put it into his hand: | 
No. 2,224. ‘Ah,’ said my father, examining it, ‘ you 
must choose again. I want to buy a whole ticket; 
and this is only a quarter. Choose again, my pet.’ 
—‘ No, dear papa, I like this one best."—‘ Here is 
the next number,’ interposed the lottery office keeper, | 
‘No. 2,223..—‘ Ay,’ said my father, ‘that will do | 
just as well. Will it not, Mary? We'll take that.’ | 
— ‘No!’ returned I, obstinately; ‘that won't do. | 
This is my birth-day you know, papa, and I am ten | 
years old. Cast up my number, and you'll find that | 
makes ten. The other is only nine.’ My father, | 
superstitious like all speculators, struck with my per- 
tinacity, and with the reason I gave, which he liked | 
none the less because the ground of preference was | 
tolerably unreasonable, resisted the attempt of the | 


office keeper to tempt me by different tickets, and | 
we had nearly left the shop without a purchase, when | 
the clerk, who had been examining different de-ks and 

drawers, said to his principal: ‘I think, Sir, the | 
matter may be managed if the gentleman does not | 
mind paying a few shillings more. That ticket, 2,224, | 
only came yesterday, and we have still all the shares; 

one half, one quarter, one eighth, two sixteenths. 

It will be just the same if the young lady is set upon 

it.” The young lady was set upon it, and the shares 

were purchased. The whole affair was a secret | 
between us, and my father whenever he got me to 

himself talked over our future twenty thousand 

pounds—just like Alnaschar over his basket of eggs. 

Meanwhile, time passed on, and one Sunday morning , 
we were all preparing to go to church, when a face 

that I had forgotten, but my father had not, made 

its appearance. It was the clerk of the lottery office. | 
An express had just arrived from Dublin, announcing 

that No. 2,224 had been drawn a prize of twenty | 
thousand pounds, and he had hastened to commu- 

nicate the good news. Ah, me! In less than| 
twenty years what was left of the produce of the | 
ticket so strangely chosen? What? except a | 
Wedgwood dinner-service that my father had had 
made to commemorate the event, with the Irish harp 
within the border on one side, and his family crest on 
the other! That fragile and perishable ware long 
outlasted the more perishable money !” 

None of the connecting prose passages in 
these volumes will be read with more interest 
than Miss Mitford’s graphic account of Mrs. 
Barrett icnehigthe poetess. We have 
been long aware of the tragic facts alluded to 
in the following sketch; they are touched by 
Miss Mitford with the delicacy of true sym- 
pathy.— 

“My first acquaintance with Elizabeth Barrett 
commenced. about fifteen years ago. She was cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting persons that I had 
ever seen. Everybody who then saw her, said the 
same; so that it is not merely the impression of my | 








partiality, or my enthusiasm. Of a sli Bien 
sae —_ a shower of dark curls ‘alle ne ate 
side of a most expressive face, | 
richly fringed with pte pet da a = 
sunbeam, and such a look of youthfulness that I 
had some difficulty in persuading a friend, in whose 
carriage we went together to Chiswick. that the 
translatress of the ‘ Prometheus’ of Zschylus th 
authoress of the ‘ Essay on Mind,° was old” enon h 
to be introduced into company, in technica] oe 
was out. Through the kindness of another invaluable 
friend, to whom I owe many obligations, but none 
so great as this, I saw much of her during my sta 
in town, We met so constantly and so familiarly 
that in spite of the difference of age intimacy ripened 
into friendship, and after my return into the coun 
we corresponded freely and frequently, her letters 
being just what letters ought to be—her own talk 
put upon paper. The next year was a painful one 
to herself and to all who loved her. She broke a 
blood-vessel upon the lungs, which ¢id not heal, _ If 
there had been consumption in the family that disease 
would have intervened. There were no seeds of the 
fatal English malady in her constitution, and she 
escaped. Still, however, the vessel did not heal 
and after attending her for above a twelvemonth at 
her father’s house in Wimpole Street, Dr. Chambers, 
on the approach of winter, ordered her to a milder 
climate. Her eldest brother, a brother in heart and 
in talent worthy of such a sister, together with other 
devoted relatives accompanied her to Torquay, and 
there occurred the fatal event which saddened her 
bloom of youth, and gave a deeper hue of thought 
and feeling, especially of devotional feeling, to her 
try. I have so often been asked what could be 
the shadow that had passed over that young heart, 
that now that time hassoftened the first agony it seems 
to me right that the world should hear the story of 
an accident in which there was much sorrow, but no 
blame. Nearly a twelvemonth had passed, and the 
invalid, still attended by her affectionate com- 
panions, had derived much benefit from the mild 
sea-breezes of Devonshire. One fine summer morn- 
ing her favourite brother, together with two other 
fine young men, his friends, embarked on board a 
small sailing-vessel for a trip of a few hours. Ex- 
cellent sailors all, and familiar with the coast, they 
sent back the boatmen, and undertook themselves 
the management of the little craft. Danger was not 
dreamt of by any one; after the catastrophe no one 
could divine the cause, but in a few minutes after 
their embarkation, and in sight of their very windows, 
just as they were crossing the bar, the boat went down 
and all who were in her perished. Even the bodies 
were never found. I was told by a party who were 
travelling that year in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
that it was most affecting to see on the corner houses 
of every village street, on every church-door and 
almost on every cliff formiles and miles along the coast 
handbills, offering large rewards for linen cast ashore 
marked with the initials of the beloved dead; for 


| it so chanced that all the three were of the dearest 


and the best; one, I believe, an only son, the other 
the son of a widow. This tragedy nearly killed 
Elizabeth Barrett. She was utterly prostrated by 
the horror and the grief, and by a natural buta 
most unjust feeling that she had been in some sort 
the cause of this great misery. It was not until the 
following year, that she could be removed in an 
invalid carriage, and by journeys of twenty milesa 
day, to her afflicted family and her London home. 
The house that she occupied at Torquay had been 
chosen as one of the most sheltered in the place. 
It stood at the bottom of the cliffs almost close to 
the sea; and she told me herself that during that 
whole winter the sound of the waves rang Mm 
her ears like the moans of one dying. Still she 
clung to literature and to Greek; in all probability 
she would have died without that wholesome diver 
sion to her thoughts. Her medical attendant did 
not always understand this. To prevent the remon- 
strances of her friendly physician, Dr. Barry, she 
caused a small edition of Plato to be so bound as to 
resemble a novel. He did not know, skilful and 
kind though he were, that to her such books were 
not an arduous and painful study, but a consolation 
and a delight. Returned to London, she began the 
life which she continued for so many years, con 

to one large and commodious but darkened chamber, 
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aimitting only her own affectionate family and a 
few devoted friends (I, myself, have often joyfully 
travelled five-and-forty miles to see her, and returned 
the same evening without entering another house); 
reading almost every book worth reading in almost 
every language, and giving herself heart and soul 
tothat poetry of which she seemed born to be the 
i Gradually her health improved. About 
four years ago she married Mr. Browning, and im- 
mediately accompanied him to Pisa. They then 
settled at Florence; and this summer I have had 
the exquisite pleasure of seeing her once more in 
London with a lovely boy at her knee, almost as 
well as ever, and telling tales of Italian rambles, of 
Josing herself in chestnut forests, and scrambling on 
muleback up the sources of extinct volcanoes. May 
Heaven continue to her such health and such hap- 
ness.” 
Pall true lovers of poetry will, no doubt, hear- 
tily echo a cordial “‘ Amen” to the last con- 
cluding wish. 
Amongst the extracts, few are more agree- 
able to read than those of the late Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed and some of the best poems 
of the late Thomas Davis, the young Irish 
t, whose talent Miss Mitford much admires, 
Iris somewhat difficult to find the poetry of 
Mr. Praed,—scattered as it is through various 
riodicals. It is surprising that a man who 
pid so many literary friends should be so neg- 
lected in his grave. In America, his poems 
have been collected:—and they well deserve 
that some one should perform that office for 
them here. Mr. Praed possessed some of the 
best qualities of Hood and of James Smith, 
with a smack of Tennyson in his diction. His 
peculiar genius lay in a singular mixture of the 
quizzical and the pathetic, mingled with a 
strong pictorial power of painting character by 
avariety of delicate and minute touches. Miss 
Mitford gives copious extracts from his poems, 
—but some of his prose pieces are as rich 
and graceful. To many of our readers the fol- 
lowing poem will read as a new one ;—and we 
extract it as a good example—thcugh we our- 
selves could find many better—of the facile 
grace with which this young and lamented poet 
played with his subject. It is a brilliant though 
quaint picture of many a scholar retired in 
rural life.— 


Some years ago, ere Time and Taste 
Had turned our parish topsy-turvey, 
When Darnel Park was Darnel Waste 
And roads as little known as scurvy, 
The man who lost his way between 
St. Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket, 
Was always shown across the Green, 
And guided to the Parson’s wicket. 


Back flew the bolt of lissom lath ; 
Fair Margaret in her tidy kirtle 
Led the lorn traveller up the path, 
Through clean-clipt rows of box and myrtle: 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 
Upon the parlour-steps collected, 
Wagged all their tails and seemed to say : 
“Our master knows you; you're expected.” 


Up rose the Reverend Doctor Brown, 
Up rose the Doctor’s “‘ winsome marrow :” 
The lady laid her knitting down, 
Her husband clasped his ponderous barrow. 
Whate’er the stranger's caste or creed, 
Pundit or papist, saint or sinner, 
He found a stable for his steed, 
And welcome for himself and dinner. 


If, when he reached his journey’s end, 

And warmed himself in court or college, 
He had not gained an honest friend, 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge ! 
If he departed as he came, 

With no new light on love or liquor, 
Good sooth the traveller was to blame, 

And not the Vicarage or the Vicar. 


His talk was like a stream which runs 

With rapid change from rocks to roses ; 
It slipped from politics to puns ; 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses ; 
Beginning with the laws which keep 

The planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 

For dressing eels or shoeing horses. 
He was a shrewd and sound divine, 

Of loud dissent the mortal terror; 
And when by dint of page and line, 


The Baptist found him far too deep ; 
The Deist sighed with saving sorrow, 
And the lean Levite went to sleep 
And dreamt of eating pork to-morrow. 


His sermon never said or showed 

That earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 

From Jerome or from Athanasius ; 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 

The hand and head that penned and planned them, 
For all who understood admired, 

And onmee who did not understand them. ‘ 

* * 


He did not think all mischief fair, 
Although he had a knack of joking; 
He did not make himself a bear, 
Although he had a taste for smoking. 
And when religious sects ran mad 
He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s belief is bad 
It will not be improved by burning. 


And he was kind and loved to sit 

In the low hut or garnished cottage, 
And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage. 
At his approach complaint grew mild, 

And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 

The welcome that they could not utter. 


He always had a tale for me 
Of Julius Cesar or of Venus; 
From him I learned the rule of three, 
Cat’s-cradle, leap-frog, and Que genus ; 
I used to singe his powdered wig, 
To steal the staff he put such trust in, 
And make the puppy dance a jig 
When he began to quote Augustine. 


Alack the change! In vain I look 

For haunts in which my boyhood trifled ; 
The level lawn, the trickling brook, 

The trees I climbed, the beds I rifled ! 
The church is larger than before, 

You reach it by a carriage entry; 
It holds three hundred people more, 

And pews are fitted for the gentry. 


Sit in the Vicar’s seat: you'll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian; 
Whose hand is white, whose voice is clear, 
Whose tone is very Ciceronian. 
Where is the old man laid? Look down 
And construe on the slab before you— 
“ Hic jacet Gulielmus Brown, 
Vir nulla non donandus lauro.” 


Mr. Praed was the best charade writer we 
know. Under his pen the charade took lyrical 
rank. We almost forget the riddle in the me- 
trical merits of the style. Miss Mitford gives 
several specimens of his talent in this Sess 
and as it is Christmas time, we may as well select 
two—an easy and a hard one,—to help our 
readers to the appropriate amusements of the 
season.— 


Come from my First, aye, come! 
The battle dawn is nigh ; 
And the screaming trump and the thundering drum 
Are calling thee to die! 
Fight as thy father fought ; 
Fall as thy father fell ; 
Thy task is taught ; thy shroud is wrought ; 
So; forward and farewell! 


Toll ye my Second! toll! 
Fling high the flambeau’s light; 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul 
Beneath the silent night! 

The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed. 
So,—take him to his rest! 

Call ye my Whole, ay, call, 
The lord of lute and lay; 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day : 

Go, call him by his name! 
No fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave. 


Most of our readers will guess the above. 


The next, as we have said, is more difficult.— 


Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt,— 
Sooth ‘twas an awful day! 

And though in that old age of sport 

The rufflers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray, 

*Tis said Sir Hilary muttered there 

Two syllables by way of prayer. 


My First to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun; 

My Next with her cold and quiet cloud 

To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before to-day’s be done ; . 

And both together to all blue eyes 

That weep when a warrior nobly dies. 


—NMiss Mitford declares that this charade is still 





He ’stablished truth or startled error, 


ers—as she does—as a proper exercise for 
the time.—Talking of charades, Miss Mitford 
contends that the famous conundrum on the 
letter ‘H,’ attributed to Lord Byron was 


written, at Deepdene, by the poetess Katharine 
Fanshawe. 

Here we must stop:—and again regretting 
that the work has not a title more truly charac- 
teristic, we can yet recommend its three volumes 
of selections as very attractive light reading. 





The History of Magic, Witchcraft and Animal 

Magnetism. By J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. 

2 vols. Longman & Co. 

Tuts book has a title at once good and bad :— 
good as being attractive,—bad as not being 
truly descriptive of the contents. The work is 
by nomeans what it professes to be; for, although 
something is said in it touching magic and 
witchcraft in former times, the whole purpose 
of the author has been to puff and propa- 
gate mesmerism. The notion that in certain 
states of bodily and mental weakness, of 
nervous debility and diseased organism, an 
influence or a power was, at some time and in 
some way, gained over the persons so diseased 
by others in a perfect state of health and in full 
possession of their faculties, has been entertained 
and acted on for many centuries. Much of the 
earlier portion of the volumes before us is 
devoted to the proof that animal magnetism 
was known to the ancients; and transmitted 
through Paracelsus, Van Helmont, and others, 
to about the middle of the last century,—when 
Mesmer became notorious. In this division of 
his undertaking, we are not disposed to deny that 
the author has displayed reading; but we must 
be allowed to say, that in his main positions he 
has been anticipated by an individual who 
couples so much modesty with his learning that 
| he has put forward his claim as a discoverer in 
the most unpretending manner. We allude to 
Dr. Maitland; who some time ago printed 
/a a (we almost doubt if it were pub- 
| lis ed) in order to show that mesmerism, as 
it is termed, in a certain qualified sense, was 
made use of by various empirics of the Middle 
Ages, and even earlier. 

But even in those times of comparative ignor- 
ance, people were not half so fatuitously cre- 
dulous as some have shown themselves in these 
days of advanced science and enlightenment. 
The conjurors and astrologers of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries pretended ‘to make far 
things present” by means of their perspective 
glasses,—and to a certain extent they actually 
accomplished what they undertook. They 
enabled persons who consulted them to see 
what was going on at distances beyond the reach 
of unassisted vision; but it was past the con- 
juration of their art to throw a living being into 
a trance and enable him or her in that state to 
enter apartments hundreds or thousands of 
miles away, or to penetrate into the hearts of 
mile-stones and we through brick walls. This, 
and much more than this, was left to the modern 
professors of Mesmerism; and while these gentle- 
men are performing—or affecting to perform— 
their wonders, they quite overlook the logical con- 
clusion to which their practices and pretensions 
inevitably lead. If a clairvoyant, during what 
is called “a crisis,” can discover while in Edin- 
burgh what is passing in a house in Pembroke 
(a case cited in great detail by Mr. Colquhoun), 
what should prevent the same mental travelling 
to the remotest parts of our globe,—or even to 
the Moon or the planet Mercury? Why are 
not those saved their peril and trouble who 
have been so long engaged in African or Ame- 
rican discoveries:—and why should a nation 
full of such far-seeing conjurors incur so much 





















a mystery to her:—so, we leave it to our read- 


cost and anxiety to disprove the whereabout of 
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Sir John Franklin and his crews? It is not 
more impossible for a man to leap over St. 
Paul's than to leap over the moon; and if a 
man or woman asleep in an easy chair can 
report what is transacting five miles away, he 
or she may report as faithfully the truth of 
incidents and appearances happening and exist- 
ing at five thousand miles’ distance. Impos- 
sibility admits of no degrees :—but, 

What's impossible can’t be, 

And never, never comes to pass. 

Mr. Colquhoun is ready to go all lengths with 
the most extravagant of the votaries of Mes- 
merism. There is no absurdity to which he 
does not give his willing assent. He believes 
unhesitatingly that peasants “in a crisis” can 
speak and understand any language in the 
world, dead or living; and we have from him 
a long and not unamusing dissertation on the 
virtues and efficacy of the divining rod ;—with 
which, by the way, Mesmerism would seem to 
have little or nothing to do. 

While Mr. Colquhoun laments over the un- 
willingness of the sober English people to 
travel backwards towards the dark ages by the 
adoption of such absurd delusions,—he is in 
transports with the French, German and even 
Danes for their easy faith. While he can muster 
only a few names of scientific men amongst 
ourselves who have given a qualified assent to 
the existence of certain singular influences,—he 
produces a long array of foreign practitioners 
who have swallowed every representation, and 
made wonderful discoveries and astonishing 
cures by the instrumentality of this mysterious 
power. On the lamentable state of darkness 
existing in this country the author has the fol- 
lowing observations.— 

“But while the study and practice of Animal 
Magnetism were thus advancing with such rapidly 
progressive steps upon the continent of Europe, 
Great Britain, in solitary pride, stood wholly aloof 
from the interesting investigation. This apparent 
coldness and indifference may be, in some measure, 
accounted fer upon various grounds. The inter- 
ruption of all regular intercourse and communication 
between our island and the greater part of conti- 
nental Europe, during the long continuance of the 
French revolutionary war, could not fail to prove 
highly unfavourable to the reciprocal interchange 
of ideas, discoveries, and improvements in science. 
It was precisely during that period, however, that 
the investigation of Animal Magnetism was prose- 
cuted with the greatest ardour and success by our 
continental neighbours, and that the larger propor- 
tion of the more remarkable facts were gradually 
brought to light by the indefatigable labours and 
diligent inquiries of scientific men. During the 
same period, England fell far behind the rest of 
Europe in the pursuits of physiological and psycho- 
logical science ; and, even at this hour, we have 
probably still a great deal of lee-way to recover. 
The strictly physical sciences, especially mechanical 
science, were almost exclusively cultivated amongst 
us, and the fashion of the times assigned an undue 
preponderance to the solution of certain questions 
of mere curiosity, or to inquiries of which the results 
were only calculated to subserve some temporary 
and tangible interests. Psychology, or Mental Phi- 
losophy—the most interesting study to man, con- 
sidered as an intelligent, a rational and responsible 
being—had almost entirely ceased to be cultivated 
in England, as an independent department of know- 
ledge. That branch of science, indeed, has been 
long at a discount in this country. Psychology, 
indeed, may still be considered as almost a terra 
incognita—Zoo-Magnetism was, for a long time, 
scarcely known amongst us even by name. The few 
who had heard of the last-mentioned science, totally 

ignorant of its real essence and objects, were in the 
habit of associating it with the suspicious name of 
Mesmer, the reputed quack, and the alleged refuta- 
tion of his medical and scientific heresies by the 
French Academicians in 1784.” 
Mr. Colquhoun has no difficulty whatever in 


senses,—by which people in a trance may dis- 
cern objects better with their elbows than they 
ever did with their eyes, or may hear with their 
toes when the drum of the ear has ceased to 
perform its functions. We do not know whe- 
ther it is claimed that they can smell with their 
ears.—Of “ magnetic vision, or vision without 
the use of the eyes,” (that is, seeing without 
the aid of the organs given for the purpose,) 
the writer speaks thus.— 

“ We now come to speak of a magnetic pheno- 
menon, which, when the author first announced it, 
several years ago, excited the utmost scepticism, 
and no small portion of ridicule, among the philo- 
sophers and physiologists of this country ; and which, 
at one time, could not be alluded to in society, with- 
out exciting a perfect ebullition of pleasantry and 
persiflage. He who had the boldness to hint at the 
mere possibility of such a strange phenomenon, even 
jn the presence of men of scientific habits and attain- 
ments, laid himself under a violent suspicion of actual 
insanity. But all this scepticism, and ridicule, and 
wonderment, was the result of pure ignorance—ignor- 
ance of the nature and conditions of the problem, 
and, consequently, of its solution. Vision, in par- 
ticular circumstances, without the use of the eyes— 
having its origin in a certain abnormal pathological 
state of the organism—is not, in reality, a discovery 
of the Magnetists in particular, who have merely 
enlarged the evidence which may be adduced in 
support of the fact. The fact itself appears to have 
been known in ancient times; and, at all events, 
undoubted instances of its occasional occurrence had 
attracted the attention of physicians, philosophers, 
and poets long before the cultivation of Animal 
Magnetism as a science; when the phenomenon 
became demonstrated to the satisfaction of thousands; 
and incredulity upon this subject, at this time of day, 
betrays utter ignorance or ludicrous obstinacy.” 
—We happen to have witnessed this experi- 
ment over and over again ; and the result was, 
in every case, of-course, complete failure. 

We have not patience to carry our examina- 
tion of these volumes further ;—nor would our 
readers thank usif wedid. From beginning toend 
they are full of delusion and misrepresentation. 
The author himself, we are willing to believe, 
is the victim of his own credulity. He pos- 
sesses a considerable share of learning ;—and 
this we say in spite of the hackneyed quotations 
which he too frequently employs, not in the 
way of argument or of illustration, but as orna- 
ments and graces of style. He shows acuteness 
enough in detecting the fallacies of others,— 
but is absolutely blind to the impostures of 
persons of his own creed. When adverting to 
the imaginary achievements of Mesmerism, the 
reasoning faculty seems to have been bestowed 
on him only to mislead, bewilder, and con- 
found. 





Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, 
commanded by the late Capt. Owen Stanley, 
R.N., F.B.S., §c., during the Years 1846—50, 
including Discoveries and Surveys in New 
Guinea, &c., to which is added the Account 
of Mr. E. B. Kennedy's Expedition for the 
Exploration of the Cape York Peninsula. 
By John Macgillivray, F.R.G.S., Naturalist 
to the Expedition. 2 vols. T. & W. Boone. 

THEsE two volumes aye not to be hastily dis- 

missed: being full of matter conveyed in the 

plain, manly language of one who has something 
to tell. They veal those earlier narratives of 
travelling adventure and discovery which rested 
their claim on the sights seen, the facts gleaned, 
and the sufferings endured by the voyager—not 
on his command over Emersonian profundity, 
nor on his jaunty use of that broken English by 
which strong-minded females or “lilies male” 
have fancied they could attest their familiarity 
with Continental life and manners. Perils in 
strange seas,—friendly meetings and quarrels 


among the small band of mariners—themes like 
these may well be subduers of all affectation, 
Such are Mr. Macgillivray’s topics. 
We cannot undertake to offer an epitome 
of the events of the four years’ voyage re. 
counted by him; neither do we pretend here 
to sum up the additions thereby made to 
natural history, since they have been tabulated 
elsewhere. Having reminded our readers 
that the object of the Expedition was the 
greet survey of the ocean-routes from 
Australia,—that the Rattlesnake was accom- 
panied by the Bramble and the Castlereagh, 
and the three set sail from Plymouth in the 
month of December, 1846,—we shall further 
merely touch at a few insulated points, The 
first shall be the Mauritius.— 
“The extremes of the island are low, but the 
centre is occupied by the partially wooded crest-like 
ridge, rugged and pinnacled, connecting La Pouce 
with the famous Peter Botte. Viewed ina mass, 
the country looked burnt up, of a dull yellowish red 
hue,—the higher hills were dark green, and the 
lower grounds partially so. To the left was the 
fertile plan of Pamplemousses, even now, in the 
beginning of winter, one mass of green of various 
degrees of intensity. As we approached we began 
to make out more distinctly the sugar plantations, 
the groves of cocoa-nut trees and casuarinas, the 
features of the town, and the dense mass of shipping 
in the harbour. We hove to off the Bell Buoy 
(denoting the outer anchorage), for the steamer 
which towed us to our berth abreast of Cooper's 
Island. The harbour of Port Louis is of singular 
formation. It is entered by a narrow passage or 
break in the coral reef surrounding the island, leading 
into a large basin, the central portion only of which 
has sufficient water for shipping. The bottom is 
mud, which, they say, is fast accumulating, especially 
in a small bight called the Trou Fanfaron, where a 
few years ago a line-of-battle ship could float, but 
which has now scarcely water enough for a large 
corvette. The reefs about the entrance are nearly 
dry at low water, at which time one may wade to 
their outer margin, as is daily practised by hundreds 
of fishermen. Passing through the closely packed 
lines of shipping, and landing as a stranger at Port 
Louis, perhaps the first thing to engage attention is 
the strange mixture of nations,—representatives, he 
might at first be inclined to imagine, of half the 
countries of the earth. He stares at a Coole from 
Madras witha breech cloth and soldier's jacket, or 
a stately bearded Moor, striking a bargain with a 
Parsee merchant; a Chinaman, with two bundles 
slung on a bamboo, hurries past, jostling a group of 
young Creole exquisites smoking their cheroots ata 
corner, and talking of last night's Norma, or the 
programme of the evening’s performance at the 
Hippodrome in the Champs de Mars; his eye next 
catches a couple of sailors reeling out of a grogshop, 
to the amusement of a group of laughing negresses 
in white muslin dresses of the latest Parisian fashion, 
contrasting strongly with a modestly attired Cingalese 
woman, and an Indian ayah with her young charge. 
Amidst all this the French language prevails; every- 
thing more or less pertains of the French character, 
and an Englishman can scarcely believe that he is 
in one of the colonies of his own country.” 
Hobart Town was reached on the 24th of 
June 1847 :—at which date the serious business 
of the Expedition may be said to have com- 
menced. Such business seems in these lati- 
tudes to be made all the more serious by the 
unpromising quality of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants. Taken as a mass, they appear to stand 
lower in the scale of morals than most other 
wild groups. Missionary labour is said to 
make little or no impression on them; while 
from time to time they are exposed to the more 
congenial teaching of runaway convicts, calcu- 
lated to brutalize them with most dangerous 
insidiousness,—that, namely, which associates 
in their minds the idea of superlative craft and 
wickedness as connected with the white man. 
Yet, of course, there are exceptions to this dark 
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«Many of the Port Essington natives have shown 
q remarkable degree of intelligence, far above the 
of Europeans, uneducated, and living in 
remote districts, among others, I may mention the 
name of Neinmal (the same alluded to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph), of whose character I had good 
opportunities of judging, for he lived with me for ten 
months. During my stay at Port Essington, he 
became much attached to me, and latterly accom- 
panied me in all my wanderings in the bush, while 
investigating the natural history of the district, follow- 
ing up the researches of my late and much lamented 
frend Gilbert. One day, while detained by rainy 
weather at my camp, I was busy in skinning a fish, 
_Neinmal watched me attentively for some time 
and then withdrew, but returned in half an hour 
afterwards, with the skin of another fish in his hand 
repared by himself,and so well done too, that it was 
added to the collection. I could give many other 
instances of his sagacity, his docility, and even his 
acute perception of character,—latterly, he seemed 
even to read my very thoughts. He accompanied me 
in the Fly to Torres Strait and New Guinea, and on 
our return to Port Essington begged so hard to con- 
tinue with me that I could not refuse him. He went 
with us to Singapore, Java, and Sydney, and from 
his great good humour became a favourite with all 
on board, picking up the English language with 
facility, and readily conforming himself to our habits, 
and the discipline of the ship. He was very cleanly 
in his personal habits, and paid much attention to 
his dress, which was always kept neat and tidy. I 
was often very much amused and surprised by the 
oddity and justness of his remarks upon the many 
strange sights which a voyage of this kind brought 
before him. The Nemesis steamer under weigh 
puzzled him at first—he then thought it was ‘all 
same big cart, only got him shingles on wheels !’ He 
always expressed great contempt for the dullness of 
comprehension of his countrymen, ‘ big fools they,’ 
he used often to say, ‘black fellow no good.” Even 
Malays, Chinamen, and the natives of India he 
counted as nothing in his increasing admiration of 
Europeans, until he saw some sepoys, when he 
altered his opinion a little, and thought that he too, 
if only big enough, would like to be a soldier. The 
poor fellow suffered much from cold during the pas- 
gage round Cape Leeuwin and was ill when landed 
at Sydney, but soon recovered. Although his 
thoughts were always centred in his native home, and 
a girl to whom he was much attached, he yet volun- 
teered to accompany me to England, when the Fly 
was about to sail, but as I had then no immediate 
prospect of returning to Australia, I could not under- 
take the responsibility of having to provide for 
him for the future. I was glad then when Lieut. 
Yule, who was about to revisit Port Essington, gene- 
rously offered to take him there—while in the 
Bramble he made himself useful in assisting the 
steward, and, under the tuition of Dr. MacClatchie, 
made some proficiency in acquiring the rudiments of 
reading and writing. At Port Essington, the older 
members of his family evinced much jealousy on 
account of the attention shown him, and his deter- 
mination to remain with Mr. Tilston, the assistant- 
surgeon, then in charge, and endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his purpose. While upon a visit to his 
tribe he met his death in the manner already re- 
corded. His natural courage and presence of mind 
did not desert him even at the last extremity, when 
he was roused from sleep to find himself surrounded 
by a host of savages thirsting for his blood. They 
told him to rise, but he merely raised himself upon 
his elbow, and said—‘If you want to kill me do 
0 where I am, I won’t get up—give me a spear and 
aclub, and I'll fight you all one by one!” He had 
scarcely spoken when a man named Alerk speared 
him from behind, spear after spear followed, and as 
he fay writhing on the ground his savage murderers 
literally dashed him to pieces with their clubs, The 
account of the manner in which Neinmal met 
his death was given me by a very intelligent native 
who had it from an eye-witness, and I have every 
treason to believe it true, corroborated as it was by the 
testimony of others.” 
At Cape York, Mr. Macgillivray says :— 
“A startling incident occurred to break the mono- 
tony of our stay. In the afternoon some of our 
people on shore were surprised to see a young white 





woman come up to claim their protection from a 
party of natives from whom she had recently made 
her escape, and whom, she thought, would otherwise 
bring her back. Of course she received every atten- 
tion, and was taken on board the ship by the first 
boat, when she told her story, which is briefly as 
follows. Her name is Barbara Thomson: she was 
born at Aberdeen, in Scotland, and along with her 
parents, emigrated to New South Wales. About 
four years and a half ago she left Moreton Bay with 
her husband in a small cutter (called the America) ; 
of which he was owner, for the purpose of pick- 
ing up some of the oil from the wreck of a whaler, 
lost on the Bampton Shoal, to which place one of 
her late crew undertook to guide them: their ulti- 
mate intention was to go on to Port Essington. The 
man who acted as pilot was unable to find the wreck, 
aud after much quarrelling on board in consequence, 
and the loss of two men by drowning, and of another 
who was left upon a small uninhabited island, they 
made their way up to Torres Strait, where, during 
a gale of wind, their vessel struck upon a reef on 
the Eastern Prince of Wales Island. The two re- 
maining men were lost in attempting to swim on 
shore through the surf, but the woman was afterwards 
rescued by a party of natives on a turtling excur- 
sion, who, when the gale subsided, swam on board, 
and supported her on shore between two of their 
number. One of these blacks, Boroto by name, 
took possession of the woman as his share of the 
plunder ; she was compelled to live with him, but 
was well treated by all the men, although many of 
the women, jealous of the attention shown her, for 
a long time evinced anything but kindness. A 
curious circumstance secured for her the protection 
of one of the principal men of the tribe a party from 
which had been the fortunate means of rescuing her, 
and which she afterwards found to be the Kowraréga, 
chiefly inhabiting Mtralug, or the Western Prince 
of Wales Island. This person, named Piaquai, act- 
ing upon the belief (universal throughout Australia 
and the Islands of Torres Strait so fur as hitherto 
known) that white people are the ghosts of the 
aborigines, fancied that in the stranger he recognized 
a long-lost daughter of the name of Gi(a)ém, and at 
once admitted her to the relationship which he 
thought had formerly subsisted between them ; she 
was immediately acknowledged by the whole tribe 
as one of themselves, thus ensuring an extensive con- 
nexion in relatives of all denominations. From the 
head-quarters of the tribe with which Gi’om thus 
became associated being upon an island which all 
vessels passing through Torres Strait from the east- 
ward must approach within two or three miles, she 
had the mortification of seeing from twenty to thirty 
or more ships go through every summer without 
anchoring in the neighbourhood, so as to afford the 
slightest opportunity of making her escape. Last 
year she heard of our two vessels (described as two 
war canoes, a big and a little one) being at Cape 
York—only twenty miles distant—from some of 
the tribe who had communicated with us and been 
well treated, but they would not take her over, and 
even watched her more narrowly than before. On 
our second and present visit, however, which the Cape 
York people immediately announced by smoke 
signals to their friends in Mtiralug, she was success- 
ful in persuading some of her more immediate friends 
to bring her across to the main land within a short 
distance of where the vessels lay. The blacks were 
credulous enough to believe that ‘as she had been so 
long with them, and had been so well treated, she 
did not intend to leave them,—only she felt a strong 
desire to see the white people once more and shake 
hands with them ;’ adding, that she would be certain 
to procure some axes, knives, tobacco, and other 
much-prized articles. This appeal to their cupidity 
decided the question at once. After landing at the 
sandy bay on the western side of Cape York, she 
hurried across to Evans’ Bay, as quickly as her lame- 
ness would allow, fearful that the blacks might 
change their mind; and well it was that she did so, 
as a small party of men followed to detain her, but 
arrived too late. Three of these people were brought 
on board at her own request, and as they had been 
instrumental in saving her from the wreck, they were 
presented with an axe a-piece, and other presents. 
Upon being asked by Captain Stanley whether she 
really preferred remaining with us te accompanying 





the natives back to their island, as she would be 
allowed her free choice in the matter, she was so 
much agitated as to find difficulty in expressing her 
thankfulness, making use of scraps of English alter- 
nately with the Kowraréga language, and then sud- 
denly awaking to the recollection that she was not 
understood, the poor creature blushed all over, and, 
with downcast eyes, beat her forehead with her hand, 
as if to assist in collecting her scattered thoughts. 
At length, after a pause, she found words to say,— 
‘Sir, I am a Christian, and would rather go back to 
my own friends.’ At the same time, it was remarked 
by every one that she had not lost the feelings of 
womanly modesty—even after having lived so long 
among native blacks; she seemed acutely to feel the 
singularity of her position—dressed only in a couple 
of shirts, in the midst of a crowd of her own coun- 
trymen. When first seen on shore our new shipmate 
presented so dirty and wretched an appearance that 
some people who were out shooting at first mistook 
her for a gin, and were passing by without taking fur- 
ther notice, when she called out to them in English, 
‘I am a white woman, why do you leave me?’ With 
the exception of a narrow fringe of leaves in front, 
she wore no clothing, and her skin was tanned and 
blistered with the sun, and showed the marks of 
several large burns which had been received from 
sleeping too near the fire on cold nights; besides, she 
was suffering from ophthalmia, which had previously 
deprived her of the sight of one eye. But good 
living, and every comfort (for Captain Stanley kindly 
provided her with a cabin and a seat at his table), 
combined with medical attention, very soon restored 
her health, and she was eventually handed over to 
her parents in Sydney in excellent condition.” 
Light was thrown on the ways and wishes of 
these wild human creatures by Mrs. Thomson. 
Though an illiterate person, according to our 
narrator, she could tell what she had seen: 
and having never wholly lost her self-respect, 
had acquired a certain popularity and influence 
among the blacks. She bad also been courted 
to become the Queen-Consort of Wini;—one of 
those white fiends of whom mention has been 
made. This man “had reached Mulgrave 
Island in a boat after having, by his own ac- 
count, killed his companions, some three or four 
in number,” and had established himself as 
a celebrity among the en gr by cun- 
ning, partly by unceremoniously “ procuring 


the death of his principal enemies.” — 

“Wini’s character appears from the accounts I 
have heard—for others corroborated part of Gi’om’s 
statement—to be a compound of villany and cunning, 
in addition to the ferocity and headstrong passions of 
a thorough savage,—it strikes me that he must have 
been a runaway convict, probably from Norfolk 


Island. It is fortunate that his sphere of mischief is 
so limited, for a more dangerous ruffian could not 
easily be found. As matters stand at present, it is 
probable that not only during his life, but for years 
afterwards, every European who falls into the hands 
of the Bada people will meet with certain death.” 
Since we have accidentally got into the vein of 
telling black stories, we will make room for yet 
another picture, taken at Cape York: and, 
with it, conclude our extracts for the week.— 
“One evening I was asked to join a party made 
up for the purpose of witnessing a native dance. 
Many strange blacks were then encamped on the 
margin of the beach, and altogether about 150 people 
belonging to four or five tribes had collected. Not 
being apprised of our coming they showed much sur- 
prise and suspicion at our landing after dark, but, 
with some trouble, a number were induced by the 
promise of a quantity of biscuit to get up a dance, 
round a large fire on the sand to the music of a drum 
which we had taken with us to announce our ap- 
proach. The dance after all was a very poor affair, 
—none of the performers were painted and decorated, 
there was little scenic effect, and they seemed glad 
when it was over. The bag containing the promised 
biscuit was most injudiciously handed over to an old 
woman named Baki, or ‘queena woman Baki,’ as 
some one had taught her to call herself, for distri- 
bution among the party. She doled out a few hand- 
fuls to some women and children who had not been 
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at all concerned in the matter, and would have 
marched off with the remainder had she not been 
prevented. The appointment of a woman to this 
office gave great offence to the men who had been 
dancing,—while not one among them would have 
scrupled forcibly to deprive her of the whole on the 
very first opportunity, yet every man there scorned 
the idea of having to ask a woman for anything,—the 
consequence was that the performers were not re- 
warded, and naturally imagined that we had broken 
faith with them. The discontent increased, some of 
the men left in a state of great excitement, and went 
for their spears and throwing sticks. One or two 
rockets were sent up soon after to amuse them, on 
which the few remaining women and children hurried 
to their sheds of bark and hid their faces in terror. 
When a blue light was burned, and lit up the gloomy 
shadows of the neighbouring bush, it disclosed the 
spectral figures of many armed men among the trees, 
singly and in groups, intently watching our motions. 
Paida, who with other native allies of ours still 
remained with us, was very urgent for us to be off, 
telling me that spears would be thrown immediately 
(kaibt kalaka miro); being a kotaig of mine, he 
considered himself bound to attend to my safety, so 
conducted me to the boat, which he assisted in shoving 
off, nor did he retire from the beach until we had got 
into deep water.” 

The death of Capt. Stanley is fresh in the 
memory of most geographical readers as having 
taken place in March, 1850.—‘“ It was ori- 
ginally intended,” says the Preface, “that the 
narrative of the Rattlesnake’s voyage should be 
written conjointly by that lamented officer and 
our author:—but the purpose could not be 
wrought out under the circumstances.” Ere we 
take leave of Mr. Macgillivray’s share in the 
volumes before us,—let us state that our extracts 
in no degree represent the variety of information 
collected by him—which is considerable. We 
shall return, however, to this work for the sake 
of its appendical matter: the account of Mr. 
Kennedy's disastrous exploring Expedition. 
This is so replete with interest—of the saddest 
conceivable kind—that it claims to be set apart 
for a separate article. 





The Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade. 

2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 

Tue finally collected poems of a writer so long 
and earnestly devoted to his art as Mr. Reade 
claim more than a passing record. In these 
days when, with few exceptions, brevity and 
finish are the characteristics of our poets, the 
large and various designs of the present author 
are a novelty and in themselves a merit. In 
many instances, too, Mr. Reade has dared 
themes which task to the utmost “the vision and 
the faculty divine;”’ and his volumes contain 
examples of almost every form that poetry can 
take—lyrical drama, tragedy, the simple lyric, 
the philosophical poem, the narrative poem, and 
the ballad. We can add, that, notwithstanding 
this variety of aim, a poetic appropriateness is 
shown in each class of examples,—and that Mr. 
Reade’s powers are developed more strikingly 
in each successive effort. His latest works— 
‘Italy,’ and the ‘ Revelations of Life’—are his 
most mature and original performances. Of the 
last of these we have formerly spoken in terms 
of high and deserved praise. 

The earlier poems in these volumes must rank 
amongst their most ambitious but least pleasing 
contents. This result arises not so much from 
inability to grapple with the argument as from 
a too pains-taking evolution of it. Mr. Reade 
is not content to throw strong lights on the 
crises of his themes, and by a few pregnant 
strokes to imply much that it is tedious to unfold. 
He insists on making the minutest point appa- 
rent,—and accordingly his chief features some- 
times weary the eye for want of shadow to 
relieve them. Thus, in the ‘Drama of a Life,’ 
which is intended to show two extremes of 








character, the author paints both with such 
minute precision, that we are inclined to sift the 
arguments for truth rather than to bow before 
it with that instinct which the poet should 
compel. On this account, the style of Mr. 
Reade’s first volume is more remarkable for its 
general dignity than for passages which arrest 
by their fire and their beauty. There are such 
passages, however, though they are liable to the 
charge of being “worked up.” We would 
rather that the golden apples of poetry were 
snatched at a bound than gathered from a 
ladder. But that the following are from the 
garden of the Hesperides, their own flavour 
will testify.— 

A Portrait of Lucifer. 

How unlike art thou 

To the large imagings of power and beauty 
We draw from Nature! Thou, divest of all, 
Imposest more; thou lookest formed of clouds, 
Shaped up of storms and tempests distant seen ; 
Crested with lightnings, folding in their breasts 
The buried thunder. 

The Heavens by Night. 


O thou bright star-dewed wilderness of ether! 
Thou black and vaulted infinite lit up 
With waving fires' point ye forth the paths 
To the Almighty presence, step by step 
Of infinite ascension? or are ye 
Gods in yourselves, with choral hymn fulfilling 
Secrets of the Ineffable? or worlds 
All beautiful and fading as wreathed flowers, 
For ye seem scattered thus in profuse love 
To wither there and die? oh, no! ye are, 
Ye look immortal. Ye were not create 
To perish ; to shine thus and pass awa 
Making him mourn who made you: none could look 
On you, and be destroyer. 

Beginning of the Deluge. 
The fountains of the great deep are unbound. 
Behold the hills heave reeling like the waves 
That how] around them, from their cleft brows hurled 
Waters and flames, vapour, and smoke, and cloud 
Swirling above their ruins! From their caves 
Bound forth the maddened brutes, the rent earth gapes 
Opening to her foundations, the great world 
Revealed of unimaginable shapes; 
A chaos wilderness of life and death 
Blasted by fires above, or crushed beneath, 
Heaved upward tossing in their misty shroud ! 
‘The innumerable crush of living things, 
The winds with their annihilating wings, 
The answering waters buried in the sound 
Of thunders rending the red firmament; 
While lighting fitfully the gloom profound, 
Sky-cleaving lightnings show the opened Eye 
Of the Avenger visible ! 

A Picture from the same. 

Amid the storm 
I see, I see a giant Form! 
Lo, his vast Shadow blackens through 
The clouds and gives a darker hue. 
He stretcheth forth his hand, yon sun 
Burying in night,—its course is done! 
No light sheds o’er the lurid gloom, 
Save faintly from where far 
Glows the red furnace of yon star, 
Torching the Earth into her tomb. 
—We must object to the confusion—not to say 
grammatical inaccuracy—of our third quotation. 
Mr. Reade’s fondness for ellipsis often betrays 
him into obscurity and harshness of ——- 

It is, however, as we have said, chiefly in the 
author’s first volume that these and yet more 
serious defects are obvious. His later writings 
are marked by an easier verse, and by fancy 
and feeling at once mellower and more vigorous, 
Unfortunately Mr. Reade often labours under a 
self-imposed disadvantage by choosing subjects 
that we have been accustomed to identify with 
previous and illustrious writers. The very titles 
of the ‘Deluge’ and ‘ Destiny,’ or ‘Cain,’ and 
the Spenserian stanza and general design of 
‘Italy,’ at once recall, as we have long since 
pointed out, a name which drowns in its bright- 
ness all poetic lights that invade its sphere. We 
cannot but regret that Mr. Reade has dared 
the established constellations of Song, all the 
more because he has a lustre of his own which 
would have been better discerned in some place 
of the poetic sky that was not already shining 
with their glory. 
But while the plan and stanza of ‘ Italy’ 

continually suggest ‘Childe Harold,’ tue com- 
position itself is such as only an original and 





independent poet could have written. ‘ Italy’ 
abounds in grace and dignity of thought,—its 
style is musical and impressive—its pictures 
never devoid of elegance, at times reach sub- 
limity. As a companion amidst the shrines of 
Art, historic memory and natural beauty, we 
could always refer with pleasure to this work, 
An extract or two will probably make the reader 
of our opinion.— 


Lo, that lone Statue! lonely asa cloud 

Above the desert: in his beauty he 

Is sorrowful, his thoughtful head is bowed, 

His drooping torch sinks quenched beside his knee ; 

Thoughts of the past and of futurity 

Darken his brow, his lonely spirit yearns 

For a life passed into eternity: 

The Spirit of Death his deathless being mourns: 
The beautiful is gone, ond ne’er, alas! returns. 

* * * 


Dark Vallombrosa! thy Etrurian shade 

Is hallowed by a spell that is not thine: 

A spirit lingers here that doth pervade 

The sanctuary moulded to a shrine: 

Earth gathers to her something of divine, 
Our human memories on her impressed : 
Memnonian image! as, with touches fine 
Morn’s thrilling fingers on his bosom pressed. 

So genius wakens life from thy responsive breast ! 
Doubt’st thou her inspirations? lo, yon peaks 
Titanic, burying their spears in heaven 
As if they dared the thunder; or where reeks 
Through mist and foam yon waters headlong driven, 
Hurled over trees and precipices riven: 

Hark ! to theirroar in yon Tartarean dell, 
Ravings of the tortured unforgiven; 
Type they not elder faiths? do they not tell 
The strife of powers opposed, the war of Heaven and Hell? 


Lo! round the mountain’s scathed sides like a wall, 

Pines lightning-blasted, wear such forms as wore 

The thunder-stricken Angels: like a pall 

The up-seething mists rise shrouding white and hear, 

Forests all crushed: still rising from the roar 

Of waters their wild branches red and sere, 

Thick as the weeds on Ocean’s surf-heaped shore; 

This is the vale of shadow: pause thou here 

Where deathless Milton trod, that enna ground revere! 

* . * 


Mid-day burns o’er the waste, the sky around 

A sea of flame: earth motionless as Death 

Had passed along, blasting the shadowless ground : 

Air vibrating in lightning hath no breath, 

The red-eyed buffaloes stretch o’er the heath, 

Or, maddening, in narrowing circles gain 

Where shrunken Tibur reeks his weeds beneath, 

The Spirit of Fire doth on his altar reign, 

Life felt that he was there, hiding ber face in vain ! 

* * * 


Buried in woods, grey Pan with upraised head, 
Fixed on broad heaven his unmoved sightless eyes, 
The quickening soul of nature from him fled: 
His oaten pipe amid the sedges lies, 
Answering no more life’s ancient melodies ! 
His Nymphs are fled: transformed yet visible, 
In the stream glow the Naiads’ azure eyes; 
The inconstant Oread flits along the hill ! 
The sun-lit boughs reveal the Dryads’ shadow still! 


This second volume contains a drama enti-.. 


tled ‘ Catiline:'—ground also previously occu- 
pied by an English poet of distinction. The 
diction of Mr. Reade’s drama is nervous and 
eloquent, the springs of motive are justly traced, 
and the situations are in many parts stirring 
and dramatic. The play is diffuse, and some- 
times flags in action,—but it has passion and 
individuality. It is, at all events, /iterature,— 
and contrasts well with works of which motive- 
less and strained incident is the “be-all and 
the end-all,” and in which the drawing of 
characters is like the setting up of skittles—as 
easy and as important! 

Could we afford the space, more than one 
striking scene might be quoted from this drama 
of ‘Catiline’ to show that Mr. Reade under- 
stands the principles of true dramatic effect. 
The Senate scene in the fourth act, where 
Cicero hurls his memorable invective against 
Catiline, is not only finely characterized but 
exciting, and with due curtailment would tell 
name wany on the stage. The attitude of Cati- 
ine when, finding concealment useless, he throws 
off his toga and stands out armed with the ex- 
clamation 

Look—I am Wak! as I throw off these robes— — 
is a capital point,—and well acted would “raise 
the pit.” 

Unable to give any extract of sufficient length 
to do Mr. Reade justice, we cite an average 
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sample of his more level dialogue. The follow- 
ing remonstrance of Cesar with Catiline reads 
almost like a comment on atrocities that are 
now startling Europe. Catiline, it is true, was 
not the avowed guardian of his country,—and 
there is a distinction between the bravo who 
menaces his victim openly and the coward who 
stabs him in sleep. An apology is due, there- 
fore, to the Roman conspirator for the parallel ; 
but with the reservation named, this likeness be- 
tween his and a contemporary infamy can 
hardly be overlooked.— 


Catiline. But thou art not dead 
To glorious ambition ? and what opens 
So grand a field asours? We shall be hailed 
Regenerators of the State of Rome ! 
What was Leonidas’s band to ours ? 
They died to guard their country's liberties ; 
We live to raise ours from their ashes. 

Cesar. But 
In rooting up the weeds, and when the fire 
Is lighted, who shall stop its wasting course ? 
To pluck the Senate from their seats were well, 
And raze the hive where they have droned so long, 
But who shall stay the strokes of private hate ? 
The soldier’s license? passions of the herd ? 
What law shall hold them in who hold the Law 
In their red hands! 

Fame, say’st thou? we shall be 

For ever infamous, through all time accursed ! 
If lam feverish—pardon !—but I love 
My country '—I am a Roman, and a proud one ; 
And [ would rather she had all her faults, 
And they are legion, magnified tenfold, 
Than see her sacrificed to a lawless crew, 
Who prate of freedom only to enslave her! 


Among his longer poems, Mr. Reade occa- 
sionally scatters short descriptive or lyrical 
ieces. Some of them, like wild flowers nest- 
ing in the fissures of mountains, will attract 
many whom the bleakness of the heights might 
deter. We make room for one example, from 
the ‘ Dance of the Nereids.’— 


Anon among dim glades I passed, peeped forth 

Brown Dryad forms half visible: shapes of beauty 

Ripe as red Autumn's fruits: through wind-swung boughs 

I heard Pan's oaten reed, 'mid rustling leaves 

The shy Fawns hurried from me in their flight. 

Thou know'st, loved friend! each haunt of those wild 
paths: 

How there the cedar and the cypress flourish, 

The linden and the feminine silver fir 

Hanging its golden flower: the mistletoe 

Pendant from its thick boughs; where like a king 

The regal rhododendron throws around 

His purple clusters, where the giant myrtle 

Fashions impervious bowers of cloudiest green, 

Star-roofed with jessamine and eglantine. 

How the gray crags shoot up from tangled copse, 

Baring their veteran brows, o’erseamed with scars 

Of tempest past, and crowned with myrtle wreaths, 

Meed of endurance due and trophy won. 

Thou knowest how the overshadowing woods 

Cling there together sheltered by the cliffs: 

And how the azure sea with dimpling smiles 

Steals into the embraces of the land 

Its many arms and covert nooks, filling 

Each silent haunt through which it glides along 

With a low note of music and of joy! 


We take our leave of these volumes with a 


’ full sense of the accomplished mind and various 


powers of the writer,—with respect for a tone 
of thought habitually pure and just, and even 
for the patience which by its slow processes has 
sometimes taxed our own. His poems have 
undergone careful revision, and thrown off many 
of the faults by which they were disfigured on 
their early appearance. Of the taint which 
they take from imitation of theme nothing can 
cure them. 





Almanac for Algeria, 1852—[Almanach de 
l Algérie}. Published after Documents in the 
Office of the Minister of War. 

We have been more than once tempted to 

give our readers some idea of the present state 

of Almanac literature in France, —but have 
been deterred by the difficulty of dealing in our 
columns with the subjects of which it treats 

almost exclusively. An egg-dance would be a 

positively easy exercise compared to the feat of 

skimming over those little books without break- 
ing in on politics. Some twenty years ago, the 

‘Almanach Liégeois,’ the ‘Grand Albert,’ or 

‘Messager Boiteux,’ with others of the same 





description, were the only Almanacs to be found 
in French villages; and these, while abounding 
in false notions and absurd superstitions, were 
guiltless of any attempt—judicious or erroneous 
—to produce social reforms, or to spread new 
theories of political economy. It was not to be 
supposed, however, that a publication which 
found its way into the poorest homes, and fre- 
quently formed the whole library of peasant 
families, would long be overlooked as an instru- 
ment of propagandism. Under cover of the 
calendar seed could be sown which might fall 
on favourable soil,—and accordingly, the sowers 
set to work. During the reign of Louis Phi- 
lippes in spite of frequent prosecutions and judi- 
cial vexations, we find the number of democratic 
Almanacs steadily increasing, and gradually 
enlisting among their contributors the most re- 
markable names of the popular party ;—while 
the conservatives, less mindful of small oppor- 
tunities, appear satisfied with being represented 
by the prophecies of Nostradamus or the pre- 
dictions of Mathieu Laensberg. With all these 
works (some of them far from devoid of lite- 
rary merit) we can have no may and we 
must pass over ‘La République du Peuple,’ 
‘ L’Almanach Populaire de la France,’ and those 
‘du Travail,’ ‘du Village,’ ‘des Réformateurs,’ 
&e. &c.,—although we find amongst the con- 
tributors the names of Arago, George Sand, 
Lachambeaudie, Pierre Dupont, Pascal Duprat, 
Michel de Bourges, Alphonse Karr, &c. &c. 
The ‘Almanach Phalanstérien’ and the ‘ Alma- 
nach des Opprimés’ are still more dangerous 
ground :—and we feel quite relieved in taking up 
at last the little book which we mean to intro- 
duce to our readers. 

The ‘Almanac for Algeria’ is a very matter- 
of-fact little work, published under the patronage 
of the Ministére de la Guerre, and with no pre- 
tensions to any- ideas of its own,—just such an 
Almanac as a Dictator would authorize or Pra- 
torians would read—if Pretorians ever read. 
Tt contains little more than a few facts, and still 
fewer figures; but facts and figures are sugges- 
tive things, and the tiny volume is far from being 
devoid of interest. We have often thought how 
many complications—at first sight unaccount- 
able—would become intelligible by a careful 
perusal of owr Colonial almanacs. Let the reader 
look at the civil and military establishments, — 
read the names of officials, and compare them 
with “collateral branches” in his Peerage,— 
calculate their salaries as against the revenue of 
the Colony,—see the duties on the staple pro- 
duce (whatever that may be) and the commer- 
cial stipulations in favour of the mother-country, 
—and he will soon understand—what, perhaps, 
he never understood before. In the case of 
Algeria, the first conclusion we come to, thanks 
to the figures of our little book, is, that the French 
are not a colonizing people. When we consider 
that a territory equal in superficial extent to 
two-thirds of France, and presenting a line of 
coast of 250 leagues, within three days’ voyage 
of the mother country, has been partly, at least, 
under French occupation for upwards of twenty 
years, and that the European population—ex- 
clusive of the military—amounts, even now, to 
little more than 131,000 souls, we think there 
can be little doubt of this fact. In spite of the 
well-founded repugnance of colonists of all 
nations to settle under the protection of a mili- 
tary government, we think we may safely affirm 
that the Anglo-Saxon race would have made 
better use of the opportunity. The surprise in- 
creases when we look more closely into statis- 
tics. In this scanty population, the French, as 
compared to other nations, figure in the propor- 
tion of fifty-two to forty-eight, or number some- 
thing less than sixty-six thousand souls. Those 
who come next on the list are, as might be ex- 





pected, the Spaniards,— who may be estimated 
at about thirty-two per cent. of the European 
population; and then, in nearly equal numbers 
are the Italians and the Anglo-Maltese. Each 
of these latter countries is represented by 
upwards of seven thousand souls, and forms 
about six per cent. of the total number of Euro- 
peans. 

Naturally enough, the three provinces into 
which Algeria is divided receive their immi- 
grants respectively from those countries which 
are nearest to each:—the western province of 
Oran being the chief resort of Spanish colonists, 
while the Anglo-Maltese and Italians are to 
be found principally in the provinces of Algiers 
and Constantine. The English and the Irish 
elements can scarcely be said to be represented : 
—their joint numbers amounting to merely two 
hundred and twenty-one souls. 

Algeria, though divided politically speaking 
into three provinces,—Algiers, Oran and Con- 
stantine,—may be said in reality to have been 
divided by nature into two distinct zones, run- 
ning parallel to the Mediterranean Sea. ‘To the 
north, the Tell (Tellus), with its fertile soil, fine 
forests, comparatively abundant springs and 
mineral resources, would offer an incomparable 
field for industry and wealth if to all the bless- 
ings of Nature could be added the still greater 
blessing of a good civil government. On the 
south, the Sahara—though not quite realizing 
the dismal pictures conjured up by the name 
—is composed of desert tracts, with here and 
there a rare oasis,—and is not likely to be ever 
tenanted but by the native tribes which form 
its seanty population. Each of the three pro- 
vinces includes a portion of these two zones,— 
being as it were slices in which the lean and 
the fat of the land are unequally distributed. It 
may, therefore, be safely prophesied that in due 
time the province of Constantine, in which the 
Tell portion is equal to that of Oran and 
Algiers put together, will be the most tempting 
field for agricultural settlers. For the present, 
the least fertile of the three provinces affords 
sufficient scope for French colonization during 
many years, and it has been calculated that 
twenty-two millions of inhabitants might be in- 
troduced into Algeria withoutrendering its popu- 
lation proportionate to that of France. At the 
Great Exhibition of all Nations, the products of 
Algeria there exposed, though not numerous, 
indicated natural wealth which, rightly deve- 
loped, would insure the prosperity of any colony. 
Some mineral specimens attracted especially the 
attention of the learned in such matters. A 
work by M. Fournel, published in 1849 under 
the title of ‘Richesse Minérale de l’Algérie,’ 
gives a full and satisfactory account of his 
explorations undertaken by order of the French 
Government to ascertain the mineralogical re- 
sources of Algeria. Something doubtless must 
be abated from his report, which is written with 
all the enthusiasm of a discoverer,—and there 
seems some exaggeration in saying that the 
under-ground conquest will be the only means of 
achieving and consolidating the above-ground 
victories. Nor do the manners and habits of 
the Kabyles—as far as our knowledge extends 
—seem to fit them especially, as has been ad- 
vanced, for mining occupations. Still, there 
can be no doubt that the mineral riches of Algeria 
are both abundant and varied. 

Of the government of Algeria there is a great 
deal to be said—a great deal more than can be 
attempted in an article apropos of an almanac. 
Opinions are divided on that subject—as indeed 
on every other—in France; some strenuously 
advocating a complete assimilation of the colony 
to the mother-country, while others maintain 
that the continuance of military rule is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the conquest. It is 
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perhaps superfluous to add, that the former 
opinion is that of civilians of all classes, and 
the latter the view adopted by the mili- 
tary of all ranks. The present mixed régime, 
intended to conciliate these opposite parties, 
virtually leaves the superior authority in mili- 
tary hands; so that many of the regulations 
which were most acceptable to the partizans of 
civil government—such as, for instance, the or- 
ganization of — throughout the ter- 
ritory—have received no application, and have, 
in fact, remained a dead letter. Notwithstand- 
ing the royal ordonnance of September 1847, 
there are as yet only six communes really 
existing in Algeria :—those of Algiers, Blidah, 
Oran, Mostaganem, Bone, and oo 

The most curious part of the French African 
Government is, the administration of the subject 
native tribes. We refer to our little almanac 
those who may wish to gain, with as little in- 
tellectual effort as possible, some information 
on this head,—as also on the mode of collecting 
the taxes among the natives (an important item 
in all governments). We do not remember to 
have seen the subject as clearly explained, in 
as few lines, anywhere. 

As a closing remark, we may say, that in 
treating of Algeria we always feel oppressed 
with a painful consciousness of injustice on the 
part of the mother-country. The slight degree 
of national interest excited by a warfare which 
occupies 80,000 French soldiers and swallows 
up annually millions of the French budget, 
appears inexplicable. It would seem as though 
the conquest of Algiers—the last offspring of 
an unpopular government—had never recovered 
the misfortune of its birth. Prodigies of valour 
are recorded for a day in the newspapers, and 
then forgotten,—and the nation which still 
exults atthe memory of the campaign of Egypt, 
and remembers with pride the Pyramids and 
Aboukir, has but faint praises for the siege of 
Zaatcha or the taking of Constantine. Of her 
two African expeditions, France seems to have 
taken to her heart only the first,—the aimless, 
senseless Egyptian campaign—ending in defeat 
and the desertion (give it what name you will) of 
the general-in-chief, leaving his army in a des- 
perate condition, notwithstanding the awful 
presence of those “forty centuries” which he 
averred were looking on. The Algerian con- 
quest has been wanting in that romantic interest 
and mystery which seem necessary to captivate 
the sympathies of our neighbours. The present 
time is not perhaps well chosen for establishing 
a comparison between the two undertakings, 
and no episode of the Bonaparte epopee. can 
now be discussed with impartiality; but the 
calm eee of History will, we think, 
give place to the perilous and protracted war- 
fare in which “ every man has done his duty,” 
and during which no general has deserted like 
Bonaparte or apostatized like Menou, above the 
vaunting bulletins and fruitless military feats 
which constitute the campaign of Egypt. 





The Pathway of the Fawn: a Tale of the New 


Year. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. Office of 

the National Illustrated Library. 
Tue theme of this book is, the repentance of a 
dark and selfish heart through an appeal to those 
common instincts of good which even when 
dormant are seldom utterly quenched. In this 
tale the road to the conscience lies through 
the affections. The writer sees that where 
self has nipped the kindly buds of life the only 
chance of true husbandry is to thaw the frozen 
essence in the root. But the tale must be judged 
rather as a parable than as a matter-of-fact story 
in which probability is to be rigidly tested. 

A certain Wilhelm von Fern, whose hand 





has stricken the peace and ultimately the life of 


his sister’s husband, adds to his fault by usurp- 
ing her inheritance. To exclude the claims of 
his sister’s son, he conceals the sex of his own 
daughter, and brings her up as a boy under the 
name of Berthold. The girl, however, meets by 
chance her injured relatives, andlearnsthe wrong 
which they have suffered and her share in pro- 
moting it. Overcome with shame and _ grief 
for her beloved but disgraced father, she re- 
solves on an attempt to redeem him. She pro- 
poses first to kindle emotion in his heart by the 
absence of herself, the only being whom he 
loves. Her second aim is, to touch his conscience 
by placing the semblances of those whom he 
has wronged before him—both in their early 
aspects of hope and beauty and in their later 
ones of want and desolation. She has acquired 
from her cousin the sculptor’s art; and effects 
her object by conveying to her father’s gallery 
the marble apparitions of his victims. In this 
appeal to the sensibilities by the voice 
of the arts, it will be perceived that the 
writer has worked on the suggestion of Shaks- 
peare’s Hermione. Such is the main idea of the 
story. An extract or two will enable our 
readers to judge of the style in which it is exe- 
cuted.—In our first, Wilhelm von Fern has 
stood before the sculptured likeness of his 
sister.— 


“Morning found him once again beside the speak- 
ing stone. Again he gazed with stricken soul upon 
that face and form, whose fixed but idealised embo- 
diment of wrong and suffering was at once a beauty 
anda terror. Day after day found him planted be- 
fore the spot which it occupied; or pacing with 
drooping form and measured step the narrow boun- 
dary wherein its visible agony seemed to exhale the 
tortured breath of mortal life. His feet seemed 
rooted to the spot. The changing heart of the man 
grew to the marble, till he could find no life but in 
its presence—no being save that which he drew under 
the veil of its sorrow, beneath the shadow of its 
despair.. Those about him, unconscious of the secret 
springs of this newly-awakened and most engrossing 
passion of the heart, marvelled at his aspect, as hour 
by hour the workings of remorse drove health from 
his cheek, and vigour from his step. Much of the 
change that was marked by all was naturally attri- 
buted to the desertion of Berthold—for as Berthold 
only had the supposed boy been known within those 
walls. But none dared to question; and the name 
had long since | a forbidden sound in that 
forsaken household. Forsaken and deserted it was in 
every sense. The voice of the child was silent in 
those chambers as the strings of the broken lute; and 
when its music sank and died upon the ear of the 
father, the music of his heart and life died with it. 
He had never known till he lost the sweetness of her 
presence how much of his being was bound up in his 
lost child. She was gone; and the heartless reveller 
was transformed into a thinking, humanised being. 
The man of self learned the lesson of humanity— 
taught by Sorrow in the school of Truth. Mean- 
time, the desolation which grew out of a life aimless 
as his had now become, showed itself everywhere. 
The house became a ruin. Weeds grew upon the 
outer walls, and damps encrusted and corroded 
within. The garden flowers grew dwarfed and 
stunted with neglect. Shrubs in their unpruned 
overgrowth, choked the once clear alleys; and the 
trailing vines bore shrivelled and tasteless fruit. 
Where the once trimly-bordered walks conjoined, 
light pillars, urn-crowned, had stood; breaking here 
and there the monotonous level line, and blending 
art with nature. The pillars now had lost their 
arrowry straightness, sinking into the untended walks, 
where rain gullies made soft the loose sand; and in 
the broken and moss-grown urns the unscared 
birds had built their nests. The wild rabbit left his 
burrow on the green hill side, and approached the 
haunts of the tame, where the wild sow-thistle tempted 
him, growing juicy and tall among the stores of the 
Kiickengarten. The uncleaned fish-ponds wore a 
surface greener and smoother than the lawns; and 
deep under the choked-up waters the fish gasped and 
died. All things seemed to stagnate, save the soul 








of that one lonely man. Out of his dearth—out of 
his silent, solitary, and deserted being,—alone grew 
fair fruits. The leaves of his spirit unfolded one 
by one, unchecked now by the parasite weeds of its 
earlier, happier day. The waters of his soul flowed 
freer since the sunlight had forsaken its waves.” 


We will give the scene of reconciliation, 
— Johanna the sister whom Wilhelm yon 
Fern has crushed, Bertha, his self-exiled child, 
and Ernst her lover look in on the penitent 
surrounded by the haunting shapes of marble — 


“As they crossed in the shadow of the pillar, their 
own shadows fell within the room—across the window 
—over the floor—along the walls. The solitary man 
within looked drearily round. It seemed, indeed, as 
if each several statue were once again endued with 
life, as the gliding shadows swept the pedestal’s foot, 
—crept over the plinth,—flowed along the room, 
noiseless as air. But the thought disturbed him no 
more. Imagination was dead;—life a blank. Phan- 
toms might come and go, now. His soul could be 
darkened by no shadow, for in it there was no more 
light! Absorbed by his reveries, he saw not the 
figure of Bertha, as, opening the door noiselessly, she 
stole into the room, taking her place among the 
sculptures. Neither did he discern the forms of 
Ernst and Johanna, standing dark within the door. 
way. Stricken as he seemed in soul and sense,—in 
life and reason, how the heart of his child throbbed 
as she gazed upon him! Dreading a too sudden re- 
cognition, she yet longed to throw herself at his feet, 
Powerless to move, she became almost as rigid as the 
marble forms by which she was surrounded. She 
fixed her eyes upon his face, striving to draw from 
him one encouraging look.—In vain. He looked up, 
but only took her for another phantom,—one vision 
the more of all that had long haunted him in the 
dim chamber of his unrest. Seated in that antique 
chair, behold him once again. Back through the 
silent years his visions bear him on. Gentler visions 
are they to-night,— tender and less terrible! Around 
that very chair, in days gone by, a child—a sprite— 
a fairy form, bright as the morn and sinless as the 
day—sported beneath his eye. He sees it now as. 
then he saw it; but it eludes his grasp. He sinks 
back powerless.—It is gone! His arm hangs list 
lessly over the chair.—Suddenly he feels his fingers 
caught. On their enclosed palm soft kisses are 
pressed. Climbing his knee, light limbs spring up- 
ward with a bound, and rounded arms are circling 
his neck. Childhood's lips are pressed to his,—oh, 
breath than violets sweeter! The rack that rides his 
heart moves his uneasy limbs. He rocks to and fro, 
and the antique chair creaks with the crazy motion. 
No rest—no rest! The action renews the dream, 
The clinging arms relax. It is childhood’s hour of 
sleep. The fragile form his stronger arms entwine; 
the little weary head falls sideway on his neck; the 
azure eyes are veiled beneath their drowsy lids. 
Motherless, but not forlorn, she sleeps—upon his 
bosom, sleeps; and, beating time with rocking bound, 
he sings a low, wild nursery song,—to the music of 
his heart and hers! Oh, days for ever gone! Be- 
side an airy lute he sees her next, wearing the day 
down with the twilight of sweet song,—some melody 
mournful as the dying day. He knows youth's 
passion for the sorrowful, and smiles. Her beaming 
glance meets his. His smile is multiplied on her 
sweet cheek; eye, mouth, and dimpled cheek, are 
running o'er with mirth. Her ringing laugh sounds 
like merry bells in breezeless evening hour,—no sigh 
to steal its sweetness from the ear. Oh, music 
hushed for aye! He hears with sense half-dead; he 
sees,—and yet sees not. His retrospective spirit 
passes into the dim eclipse of time, and discerns not 
clearly the blank, cheerless now. The sun of bis 
past days, half-veiled, throws but a dreary light on 
all that is: but he knows that none save phantoms 
are around him ;—he feels he is alone. Whence, 
then, the hand that closes round his own? Has one 
of the statues left its place, and, gliding to his chair, 
laid its stony hand in his? That was no mar 
touch—no clay-cold clasp! Is it some trick of 
memory that beguiles him? He cannot tell, for the 
darkness alike without and within him. ! 
It can be but a fiction of the brain, like all the rest. 
Yet surely again there are shadows crossing to 
fro, blending with the shadows of the marble, on the 
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- wall? He draws his hand away. The phantom— 

if phantom it be—will not be so rebuked. He feels 
his fingers drawn by magic, but not ungentle force, 
between the warm and throbbing veins of something 
too like life. He starts!_Is it gone? His eyes 
swim; he cannot see. He feels the pressure still! 
Agony of agonies!—His child? She must be dead, 
and this her presence, in the semblance of quick 
life, come back to haunt,—then spurn him. He 
turns aside. No respite! The fellow-hand is 
clasped; he is bound down and fettered on all sides. 
He strives to rise; a nightmare presses down his 
limbs. A sob—a stifled sob, a struggle of quick 
breath close to his ear,—a voice of long ago—thrills 
him! He lifts hiseyes. What form is that he sees 
standing erect before him, like a seraph to lead to— 
not bar from—Paradise? What angel-hearted guest 
stands thus with mute and humble look before his 
face of guilt? Is it the guardian-spirit of his child; 
or one he knew in his life-days, that are no more ? 
Both! As he gazes on that placid brow, serene in 
holy youth, a strange dim retrospect is his. Again it 
is New Year’s Eve. The swift mysterious rushing 
of the viewless wind is in his ear, as he heard it on 
that night in the hardness of his heart. The dead 
hush follows, and the beating pulse!—The hour is 
to him as that hour. The cloud upon his brain has 
dimmed his sight; the shadows of the mind mingle 
with the shadows before him and around him,—the 
unreal with the actual,—till all is clothed in mist, as 
a sea-foam! Another and another deeper sob, on 
either side! What dreadful doom awaits him? 
Terrible avengers!—yet they kneel! Dread mes- 
sengers of wrath !_they weep! The spectral forms 
from which he shrinks—do they bear him on viewless 
wings toexpiatory shades? See! the dreaded doom 
reversed! To his heart he bears them—on his 
breast! The only shriek that echoes to the roof is 
the shriek not of a lost, but of a recovered soul. It 
fills the air but with one tone, one pulse of unutter- 
able joy—‘* Bertha !~ Johanna !’” 


The illustrations, by Mr. G. B. Thomas, are 
profuse,—some elegant,—and all appropriate to 


the scene and period of the story. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Short Account of the late Discoveries of Gold in 
Australia. By Capt. John E. Erskine, R.N.— 
Capt. Erskine condenses into this pamphlet a précis 
of most of what has appeared in the Colonial news- 
papers relative to the circumstances which led to 
thediscovery of gold in Australia, —the effects which 
that discovery produced in the first instance in 
New South Wales,—and generally the present con- 
dition of the enterprise of gold-finding in the Bath- 
urst and other districts. Capt. Erskine was him- 
self in Sydney when the great intelligence arrived 
from the interior ; and before leaving Australia he 
paid a short visit to the mining region—if that 
‘process can be properly called mining which con- 
sists in merely scarifying the surface of the earth. 
The substantial value of this pamphlet is, that it 
confirms on clear and good authority most of the 
statements which have appeared in the Sydney 
newspapers. In point of fact there seems to have 
been a singular and most creditable absence of ex- 
aggeration in the accounts sent here from the 
colony. From the very first the whole occurrence 
“has been treated as a sober matter of business,— 
thanks to English prudence and honesty even in 
a convict settlement at the Antipodes. Capt. 

ine does no more than write a bare chronicle, 
or weshould have entered more freely into his nar- 
“ative. What he has done, however, will be useful. 
The map with which he illustrates his work is one 
of the best and most intelligible that we have seen 
of the gold fields:—localities which the zeal of 
‘ oak and the skill of some, of our colonial topo- 
_ Sraphers will presently render as familiar to curious 
people as the configuration of the New Forest or 
of Tene, Plain. 
he Life of Moses: first Lawgiver of Oriental and 
Occidental Mankind.’ By Dr. J a toate ae, 
Lotsky styles this brief tract on the career and 
lation of Moses ‘‘a programme of European 
(continental) democracy,”—and he signs himself 
_, itizen of the U.S. Panslavia.” Here are at 
two mysteries on the title-page. We won- 





dered before we read his book—and we wonder 
still—what connexion even a Sclavonic dreamer 
may discover between Moses and the Red Repub- 
licans. As to the United States of Panslavia, we 
know not where to look for them,—and conse- 
quently gain no definite notion as to Dr. Lotsky’s 
citizenship. The purpose of the brochwre—if it 
have a purpose beyond that of serving as the 
asserted ‘‘ programme”—would seem to be the 
illustration of a doctrine older than Dr. Lotsky, 
—namely, that the books of the Pentateuch were 
compiled from older books, of which they are a 
romantic and quasi-poetical version. 

A Sketch of Madera. By E. V. Harcourt.—A 
book written somewhat on the dictionary principle ; 
with no higher merits, perhaps no higher preten- 
sions, than a common guide-book. Mr. Harcourt 
tells his reader where to ride, what to see, and 
how to live,—and distributes praise with liberal 
pen to his particular friends and favourites in Fun- 
chal and its neighbourhood. There is no harm in 
the book,—and no great amount of good. 

The Archer’s Prize. By the Author of ‘Adelaide’s 
Gift on New Year's Day.’—A pretty story for 
children. The scene is laid in Ireland :—and the 
authoress seems to have some notion of interesting 
the mind of the young generation in that country 
by means of her little harmless fiction. Her design 
is commendable enough. We are sorry we cannot 
extend our praise to the power exhibited in the 
attempt to achieve it. 

The Spirit and Scope of Education in promoting 
the Well-Being of Society. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Stapf, by Robert Gordon.—Dr. Stapf’s 
work on education, of which we have here a very 
fair translation, has been twenty years before the 
German public, and in that time it has gone through 
three editions:—an amount of success accorded to 
very few works indeed in that book-producing 
country. But we do not think it likely to become 
a favourite with our less formal and less system- 
loving people. The argument is divided, extended 
and elucidated, without pause or mercy, through 
nearly five hundred closely printed pages, and in a 
style of extreme heaviness and monotony. The first 
necessity of a book is, that it shall be readable :— 
failing in that, it must fail altogether. We fancy 
this will prove to be the case with Mr. Gordon’s 
translation of Dr. Stapf. — 

Harrington’s Desideratum for the Age, a Masonic 
Work, wherein the First Principles which constitute 
Nature are explained, as well as certain other 
natural Phenomena; the Cause of Poverty, that 
dire Disease which is now preying on the Vitals of 
Mankind, shown, and the Remedy that will remove 
this Disease and restore all to Health and Happi- 
ness pointed out.—Unable to give our readers a 
clear idea of Mr. Harrington’s desideratum as the 
result of our own understanding of it, we have 
allowed him in some sort to speak for himself by 
transcribing the whole of his title. It is a fair 

cimen of the book,—style and thought in- 
cluded. Certain geometrical figures, broken into 
compartments and labelled like M. Cabet’s famous 
prospectus of Jcarie, seem to be intended as expla- 
nations of the ‘‘ desideratum,”—but we forbear to 
go any deeper into cabalistic mysteries. 

An earnest Plea for the Reign of Temperance 
and Peace, as conducive to the Prosperity of Na- 
tions. By James Silk Buckingham.—Mr. Bucking- 
ham pleads strongly for his favourite reform. No 
knight at bidding of his ladye-love ever put lance 
in rest and flew to the arena of arms with more 
apparent devotion than he rushes to the combat 
with the great ogre Drunkenness. His success is 
probably not equal to his ardour,—but that may 
be a misfortune rather than a fault. No one will 
deny that the picture which he draws is os 
or that his way of stating the statistics of his case 
is striking. There is doubtless a class of readers 
to whom such a book may be useful. 

Observations on the Genus Unio, dc. Vol. IV. 
By Isaac Lea.—It is pleasant amidst all the mate- 
rial activity of the United States to find ourselves 
ever and anon called on to bear testimony to 
the love of nature, truth, and beauty which there 
developes itself. In Mr. Iiea’s book we have 
descriptions and drawings of shells, originally pub- 
lished in the ‘ Transactions of the American Philo- 





sophical Society,’ which would have done honour to 
any of the scientific Societies of Europe. Such 
works can be of interest only to the professed eon- 
chologist;—but in his hands they become trea- 
suries of facts by which he works out the great 
laws of morphology regulating the animal forms 
that he more particularly studies. The shells 
described in this volume are for the most part 
American, and from fresh water :—and indicate 
how large a field for natural history inquiry the 
vast continent of America still presents. 

A Treatise on Investments. By Robert A. Ward. 
—Mr. Ward is a solicitor, and has written this 
compact little volume for the purpose of giving his 
clients and the public a general notion of the cir- 
cumstances which determine the eligibility or non- 
eligibility of investments generally. The treatise 
is partly legal and partly practical,—meaning by 
the latter term, such arguments and facts as are 
intended to point out the sound or unsound cha- 
racter of any particular class of securities as ob- 
jects on which to advance money. It would have 
been better, we think, if Mr. Ward had somewhat 
extended this portion of his treatise. The legal 
hints are good and useful; but, in a book not in- 
tended for professional use, the order of readers to 
whom Mr. Ward appeals would have been better 
pleased to have heard more of the practical than of 
the technical rules which govern investments. The 
earlier chapters are the best written. Several of 
the concluding essays are meagre and imperfect; 
and we observe that in several instances Mr. Ward 
does not succeed well in describing the processes 
of calculation by which the value of different. 
mg of contingent investments is ascertained. 

‘aken as a whole, however, the volume will be 
serviceable ; and we incline to think it might with 
advantage to Mr. Ward and to the public be made 
the precursor of a larger treatise, in which the legal 
element should not be so conspicuous as in the 
present publication. 

The Industrial Progress of England: a Lecture 
delivered at Abergavenny. By Sir Thomas Philips. 
—Sir Thomas Philips in this able and interesting 
discourse contrasts the position of England and 
Wales a century ago with its present state. 
The facts cited are by no means recondite,—but 
they are brought together and contrasted in a way 
to startle many readers as they look respectively 
‘*on this picture and on this.” 

The History of the Church of England, from the 
Revolution to the last Acts of Convocation, a.D. 1688 
—1717. By the Rev. William Palin.—Referring 
to the writings of Short, Carwithen, and Southey 
cn the affairs of the Church in this country, Mr. 
Palin regrets that those writers have not brought 
down their histories below the time of the revo- 
lution,—and in the absence of sufficiently copious 
accounts proposes to tell the story himself. The 
first volume, put out on trial, is now before us. 
We cannot say that it isa good specimen. What 
are of essential importance in such a work, are—a 
careful sifting of authorities and accurate reference 
to all the sources of information. We find neither 
in Mr. Palin’s work. His notes are few—his 
references vague—his authorities frequently second- 
hand. What can a writer know about the history 
of the period immediately preceding the dethrone- 
ment of James the Second, who is driven to quote 
facts about William Penn from Mr. Macaulay ! 

The Six Colonies of New Zealand. By William 
Fox.—Mr. Fox has not only travelled over a con- 
siderable part of New Zealand, but has held various: 
public offices in the colony; his opinions are, there- 
fore, entitled to more attention and his statements 
of fact have more weight than can be safely attri- 
buted to the works of ordinary settlers. His book 
is enriched with an excellent map, embodying the, 
most recent information from all parts of the three 
islands. 

Memoirs of Gonsalvo Hernandez de Cordova, 
styled the Great Captain. Translated from the 
Spanish of Don Manuel José Quintana. By 
Joseph Russell.—Gonzalvo de Cordova was the 
general employed by Ferdinand and Isabella in the 
reduction of Granada. The story of his life is 
meagrely told ;—but such as it is, being the only 
decent biography of the successful soldier accessible 
to English readers, Mr. Russell’s translation may 
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prove useful to some of those who delight in the 
romance of war and chivalry. 

Life Assurance Manual : comprising the Principles 
of Assurance, Life Contingencies, dc. By Philip A. 
Eagle.—This book cannot be said with any degree 
of truth to fulfil the statement of its title-page. It 
is true that it contains a considerable amount 
of useful figures and information; but the task of 
the author has been confined almost wholly to the 
mere business of collecting materials,—and none 
of those materials are of more than very ordinary 
value. The bulk of the volume is occupied, by a 
résumé of the rates of premium charged by some of 
the existing insurance offices. Constructed with in- 
telligence and industry such a tabular abstract 
would be exceedingly interesting and useful :—but 
we cannot bestow our praise on the manner in 
which the task has been here executed. There 
are everywhere traces of hastiness and crudeness 
of view, and an absence of judgment in the selection 
of the facts to be brought forward, which go far to 
render Mr. Eagle’s book little better than some 
other publications on the same subject that have 
lately proceeded from writers somewhat too hasty 
in setting themselves up as life assurance autho- 
rities. 

A Memoir of Ireland in 1850. By an Ex-M.P. 
—All rampant and aristocratic, our Ex-M.P. finds 
in Treland the spectre rouge which so alarms the 
statesmen of our neighbours across the channel. 
He claims it as his own especial discovery, that 
“the morbid and restless spirit of democracy, 
tinged to a considerable extent with the principles 
of what is termed communism, appears to have 
taken a strong hold of the popular affections.” 
In this spirit he sees the essence of all ‘‘ gorgons 
and chimeras dire.” Imagination, he tells us, 
*‘cannot figure a position of greater unhappiness 
than that of a nation at strife with existing 
monarchical and aristocratic institutions :”—and in 
this tone of supreme prejudice and unreason he 
continues to the end of his chapter. We had 
marked a few passages for correction and exposition; 
but on looking back to them it strikes us as not 
worth the trouble. 

Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious 
Anecdotes. By John Flisher.—This olla podrida 
consists of a collection—in which the agéncy of 

. paste and scissors is more conspicuous than that of 
taste and judgment—of incidents, narratives, ex- 
amples, and testimonies, arranged on what is called 
‘a new plan, with copious topical and scriptural 
indexes.” It appears to be the first part of a serial. 

Autobiography of William Stout, of Lancaster, 
aholesale and retail Grocer and Ironmonger, a Member 
of the Society of Friends, a.D. 1665—1752. Edited 
from theoriginal MS. ByJ. Harland.—Thiswork is 
reprinted from the Manchester Guardiannewspaper, 
and is carefully edited by Mr. Harland. But it is 
of no great value. No new historical matter turns 
up in it,—nothing of curious or novel interest even 
about the leading Quakers. George Fox is not, 
so far as we remember, mentioned in it; William 
Penn is briefly alluded to, but no new fact is stated. 
We should be glad to see Mr. Harland’s care and 
attention bestowed on a more productive theme. 

Taxation ; its Nature and Properties, with Re- 
marks on the Incidence and the Expediency of the 
Repeal of the Income Tax. By Alexander Gordon.— 
A very long and prosy attempt to prove that our 
present taxes are not based on intelligible or 
immutable principles,—that they are capable of 
important modifications and improvements :—facts 
which no one thinks of disputing. Mr. Gordon has, 
however, collected many statistics of value in 
studying the question of taxation,—so that his 
labours may not have been in vain. 

Since our former paragraph on the progress of 
the various “Popular Libraries,” we find that Mr. 
Murray has added to his series entitled ‘ Litera- 
ture of the Rail” —James’s Fables of sop, and an 
abridgment of Layard’s work on Nineveh.—Huc’s 
Travels in Tartary and the fourth volume of Bos- 

. well’s Johnson have been added to the “ Illustrated 
- National Library.”—Mr. Bohn has enriched his 
“‘Seientific Library” with Richardson’s Geology 
and Paleontology and Agassiz and Gould’s Com- 
< (parative Physiology ; for the excellent series called 





-the “Standard Library” he has reprinted Vasari’s 


Lives of the Painters, Vol. I1I.,—Neander’s Church 
History,—and the same writer’s Planting of Chris- 
tianity,—Gregory’s Evidences of the Christian Re- 
ligion,—and James's Life of Lowis XIV., Vols. I. 
and ITI. In the same publisher’s “‘ Antiquarian 
Library” we find the first volume of a reprint of 
Sir Thomas Browne's works,—a very desirable 
issue, but we should have expected to find it in the 
“Standard” rather than in the ‘‘ Antiquarian” 
series. To the “Classical Library” we find an 
addition in the shape of a new translation of 
Cicero’s Orations. We are glad to see the spirit 
with which these literary undertakings are con- 
tinued :—by them Mr. Bohn has entitled himself 
to the gratitude of many poor scholars. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Arnold's Life and Correspondence, by Stanley, 7th edit. 8vo. 16s. cl. 
Arthur's (W., M.A.) The Successful Merchant, post Svo. 5s. cl, 
Battles (The) of the Bible, }2mo, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Bateman’s Sacred Melodies for Children, 32mo. 1s. cl. 
hn’s Cheap Series, * Hawthorne's Snow Image,’ &c. 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Bohn’s Classical Library, * Pindar’s Odes, Trans. by Turner,’ 5s. cl. 
Bohn’s Scientific Library, ‘ Humboldt’s Travels togEquinoctial 
Regions of America,’ Vol. 1, 12mo. 5s. cl. m 
Bohn’s Standard Library, ‘Neander’s Church History,” Vol. 6. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
muechose’s Reformers before the Reformation, er. 8vo. 58. cl. 
Browne's Two Stories for my Young Friends, 18mo 1s. bds. 
Carr’s Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names, 12mo, 3s, 6d. cl. 
Carr's Dictionary of Latin Homonymes, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Carr’s Manual of Classieal Mythology, 12mo. 48. 6d. cl. 
Caswall’s America and American Church, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 78. cl. 
Chambers'’s Edinburgh Journal, Vol. 16, royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Children’s Magazine, 1851, sq. 2s. hf. bd. 
Christian Pioneer, 1851, 12mo. sd. swd. 
Crosby's Builder's Price- Book for 1852, 8vo. 48. swd. 
Church (The) Vol. 5, 1851. 12mo. 1s. 9d. el. 
Churchman’s (The) Year-Book for 1852, 12mo. 7s. cl. 
Crystal Palace (The) sq. 16mo. 3s. 6d. el. 
Darien, by Eliot Warburton, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds. 
Delameres of Delamere Court, 3 vols, post Svo. il, 11s. 6d. bds. 
Dreammond’s ( Mrs.) Glen Isla, 18mo, 2s. 6d, cl. 
Forster's (H. R.) Pocket Peerage, Second Year, 18mo. 5s. cl. 
Ilarrison’s (J. B.) Medical Aspects of Death, Kc. fe. 8vo. 38. 6d, cl. 
History of a Ship from the Cradle tothe Grave, sq. 3s. el. 
Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations, * Job and Poetical Works,’ 6s. cl. 
Laxton’s (WV .) Builders’ Price- Book for 1852, }2moe. 4s. cl. 
Madden’s Shrines, &c. of Old and New World, 2 vols. 8vo. 1U. 10s. 
Magazine for the Young, 1851, i8mo. 2s. 6d. bf. bd. 
Maynard’s (M.) Poems, fe. 8vo. 4a. 6d. cl. 
Marlborough’s ( Duke of) Life, by Alison, 2nd edit. enlarged, 12. 10s. 
liver & Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac for 1852, 12mo. 48. bd. 
Price’s (B.. M.A.) The Anglo-Catholic Theory, fe. 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Protestant’s Armour; or, Believer’s Antidote, Xc. fe. 8vo. 28, 6d. cl. 
Ranking’s Abstract of Medical Sciences, Vol. 14, post 8vo. 68, 6d. cl. 
Royal Biue Book, 1852, 12mo. 5s. bd. 
Sharp's Gazetteer of the British Islands, 2 vols. 8vo. 22. 16s. cl. 
Sinclair’s (C.) Charlie Seymour, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Story (The) of Nineveh, sq. 18. bds, 
Watson’s (C.) Help to Family Prayer, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Webster’s Roval Ked Book, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Whish’s (Rev. J, C.) Great Exhibition Prize ny 1s. swd. 
8. 





Whitine’s (S.) Literary Mé!ange, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5a. 

Who's Who in 1852, 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl. swd. 

Williams's (Rev. J.) Gospel Narrative, 2nd edit. fe. Svo, 88, 6d. cl. 
Wyatt's Industrial Arts, Part 7, 7s. 6d. and Division 1, 32. 38, bds. 








EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 

OFFICIAL and private letters have just been re- 
ceived from Dr. Barth. They were despatched 
from Kuka on the 21st of August,—only ten days 
later than the last communications [see Athen. 
No. 1255]; but came with the ordinary caravan, 
which is the reason for their arriving so much later 
comparatively. 

The travellers, ever on the alert to avail them- 
selves of favourable opportunities for exploring 
unknown parts of the interior of Africa, were on 
the point of starting on a highly interesting jour- 
ney to Borgu,—a mountainous country, lying to the 
north-east of Lake Tsad, about midway on the 
road to Egypt, and never yet visited by any Euro- 
pean. It is inhabited by the Uelad Soliman,—the 
well-known powerful Arab tribe who are inti- 
mately allied with Bornu. It so happens that the 
Sultan of Wadai, a large country to the east of 
Lake Tsad, lately died, and since his decease the 
whole country has been involved in a civil war. 
The Uelad Soliman are determined to profit by 
this, and to invade the country; and under their 
protection our travellers hope to explore Wadai, 
comprising the entire eastern side of Lake Tsad. 

The projected (it is to be hoped by this time ac- 
complished) journey to Borgu is important in a 
fourfold light. First, the exploration of this coun- 
try is in itself interesting ;—secondly, Borgu forms 
a link between the basin of Lake Tsad and that of 
the Nile, and the observations of competent tra- 
vellers extended thus far towards the eastern part 
of Africa would seem to promise important results ; 
—thirdly, it is hoped that from Borgu, and under 
the protection of its people, Wadai and the cele- 
brated Bahr el Ghazal will be accessible to the tra- 
vellers, who hitherto, during their stay at Kuka, 
had seen no prospect of entering that country from 


portant point, the travellers thus escape the dan. 
gers of passing the rainy season at Kuka, as wag 
at first intended. Borgu is ‘mountainous. —the 
atmosphere is said to be very pure,—its numerous 
valleys are irrigated by perennial rivers, and are 
extremely fertile in date trees. 

‘* At all events,” adds Dr. Barth, ‘I hope that 
the pure air, the clear spring water, and the dates 
and camels’ milk of Borgu will prove highly re. 
freshing to us, and will strengthen us for the sub. 
sequent portion of our journey.”—The Sheikh of 
Bornu has equipped twenty Arabs expressly for the 
purpose of conducting the travellers safe to Borgu 
and has in the kindest manner recommended them 
to the chiefs of that country. 

Dr. Barth estimates the distance at a month’s 
march, and the whole time for this journey will be 
at least three months. 

After the safe return of the travellers, and their 
successful exploration of the eastern portion of 
that remarkable basin of Lake Tsad, they will 
direct all their energies to the south. 

As regards this last stage of their gigantic jour. 
ney—namely, from Kuka to the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, which is the most important as well 
as probably the most difficult portion of it,—Dr, 
Barth believes, from a mass of information respect. 
ing the intervening regions which he has already 
collected, that a more southerly route, in the direc. 
tion of Lake Nyassi, will be much more practicable 
than a straight line to Mombas, on a bearing of 
about south-east. The information collected re. 
specting the Nyassi line indicates many powerful 
kingdoms, densely peopled, intersected by nume- 
rous rivers, very fertile, and abounding in forests, 

Let us pause to consider for a moment the re- 
sults already gained by the exertions of two tra- 
vellers who began their work without noise or 
assumption, and who consider Lake Tsad only as 
the commencement of their more important la- 
bours. Frora a small map which I have con- 
structed for the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the extent of their explorations and dis- 
coveries may be seen at a glance. The routes already 
performed amount—at a rough estimate—to 3,700 
geographical miles,—and the itineraries sent home 
by Dr. Barth form a network which covers the 
greater portion of Northern Africa. Nor would 
it be right to measure their investigations by mere 
distances ; for it must be borne in mind that up to 
this time—except within the countries in the vici- 
nity of the sea-shore—the entire continent of Africa 
between Tripoli and the Cape Colony, and between 
the Nile and the lower course of the Kawara, does 
not present a single point the position of which 
had been determined with any degree of accuracy. 
Our maps of the moon are, in fact, more correct 
and complete than those of the interior of Africa. 
The positions of Lyon, Denham and Clapperton 
are merely approximations to the truth,—particu- 
larly their determinations of longitudes. With re- 
spect to the astronomical observations, Barth and 
Overweg are well supplied with instruments, and 
were practically instructed by Prof. Encke, of the 
Royal Observatory at Berlin, in their use. Noneof 
these observations (save the latitude of Tin-Tellust) 
have as yet been sent home ; but Dr. Overweg in- 
formed me in his last letter that the whole of his 
astronomical, as well as hypsometrical and meteor- 
ological, observations will be sent to Europe pre- 
viously to their leaving Bornu. Dr. Overweg is 
also the first geologist who has visited those re- 
gions. Within only three or four months after 
their arrival at Kuka the travellers had already 
successfully navigated Lake Tsad, and penetrated 
350 miles to the south; while Denham during his 
stay of seventeen months at that place failed in 
accomplishing either of these desiderata. _ 

Next May or June, when the travellers intend 

to depart from Lake Tsad to the south, they will 
have devoted two years and a half to their under- 
taking,—and two years more are considered neces- 
sary for accomplishing the second part of their 
journey. The funds at their command for this 
journey, of from four to five years, are indeed very 
inadequate. Having now received the whole of 
the sum originally granted by the English Govern- 
ment—consisting of a few hundred pounds, 








the west ;—lastly, and this perhaps is the most im- 


well nigh exhausted their own private means,— 
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Indian Ocean! 


fellows drop ; and that some succour will be sen 


ture from Lake Tsad. 


Dee. 31. 








THE SURGICAL DIPLOMA OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF DUBLIN, 


lowi 


University of Dublin. As usual in matters of re 


and with no little virulence, on the sole ground o 


diplomas. 








to attempt to defend it by argument. 


diate source of professional emolument. 








its proper developement. 










the great worker must also be the great thinker, 







science, that the maximum amount of practical 
foree is to be expected. 






Dublin has just taken a step which may be con- 
sidered one of the most important of the many 
valuable reforms that have of late years occurred 
within its walls. In establishing a diploma in Sur- 
gery, and requiring as a qualification for that 
iploma a curriculum so extensive as to embrace 
the higher order of academic studies, the Univer- 
sity has broken down for ever the barrier which 
i continued to separate Surgery from the 
liberal professions. Every day is declaring how 
high must be the qualifications of the successful 
surgical practitioner, while it confirms the intimate 
union between Surgery and Medicine, — proving 
how absolutely necessary a knowledge of the one 
is for the practice of the other, and revealing some 
new point in which the two inseparably coalesce. 

was only wanting some such step as the 
Present to give expression to this great fact, and to 














now no longer be deemed the exclusive prerogative 
of Medicine. 
The movement is also one of great moral im- 
portance; since whatever tends to raise the intel- 
character of a profession exercises a powerful 
oral on on its members. Where the intel- 
standard ranks low, one of the greatest 
safeguards against the adoption of unworthy means 
to obtain professional position and emolument is 
t:—where, on the contrary, there is a high 
Sandard of intellectual excellence, and where an 
ed education has awakened in the student 
suire of truth for Truth’s own sake, the profession 
ius distinguished will be loved and honoured by 
‘members, who will feel it in an especial manner 
duty and their privilege to defend it against 
woe which may tend however remotely to 
its dignity or cast a shadow on its reputation. 
true dignity of Surgery had long ago been 

















their chief resources are 200/., which are to be at 
their disposal only when reaching the shore of the 


It is to be hoped that the generosity of the 
English Government will not let these brave 


out soon enough to reach them before their depar- 
AvGuUSTUS PETERMANN. 


We have received from a Correspondent the fol- 
remarks on a recent important reform in the 


form, the battle of vested interests had to be fought 
over again. The College of Surgeons in Ireland, we 
believe, opposed the measure with all their might, 


their monopoly of the right of granting surgical 


The value of that higher form of education which 
itis the special end of our Universities to confer, 
is a fact which has now taken so strong hold of 
public opinion that it would be but time wasted 
I speak not 
merely of pure professional knowledge,—-of know- 
ledge which in the future practice of professional 
life is to be directly utilized, to become the imme- 
I refer 
also to a yet higher element in the grand idea of 
University education,—to the imparting of truth 
in its more abstract forms,—truth which is good 
in itself and for itself, and under whose influence 
the intellectual portion of our being can alone find 


It is an interesting feature of the times in 
which we live that while science in its applied 
relations has received a share of public attention 
greater than at any former period, no unfriendly 
antagonism is admitted between practical know- 
ledge and abstract truth, and the two are every 
day becoming more and more intimately interwoven 
inour University systems. This is as it should be; 


and it is only from the mind whose highest faculties 
have been exercised in the gymnasium of abstract 


Acting on this principle, the University of 


confer on Surgery the academic status which will | 





granted by these bodies. In con’ 


t | ferring of surgical d 
Universities has since fallen into disuse. 


- | would remove from the public mind the belief tha 
the vocation of the surgeon. 


f | qualification for the new diploma, and just pub 


Dublin. 


bracing as large 


know how to appreciate. 
document it would appear that in order to attain 
the necessary proficiency in general science the 
student is required to complete one year in Arts, 
and to have credit besides for attendance on a 
course of lectures on mechanics. The general 
academic course of study which is thus made part 
of the curriculum, while care is taken not to make 
it so extensive as to interfere unduly with the 
time demanded by practical studies, is yet full and 
comprehensive,—embracing classics, logic and ma- 
thematical and physical science. Such a system, 
I repeat, can alone give to Surgery its true place 
among the liberal professions of the land. 





“THE WORLDES HYDROGRAPHICAL DISCRIPTION,” 
BY JOHN DAVIS. 

Your notice [Ath. No. 1261] of the sale of this 
searce little volume and the manuscript document 
which accompanied it suggests some remarks in 
answer, which I should be glad to see in your 
columns :—especially as this volume and manu- 
script are lost to the country by their purchase for 
a public library in the United States.—It is stated 
that ‘‘ the arms of Prince Henry are on the vellum 
covers ; and, to add to the attraction of the volume, 
a folio sheet is inserted, in the autograph of the 
author, containing ‘Motives addressed to Prince 
Henry, for ordering a project for the discoverie of 
the North Pole terrestrial, the Straights of Anian, 
into the South Seasand Coasts thereof.’. . .. No date 
is attached.” Now, in the first place, there is no 
reason whatever for supposing the arms to be those 
of Prince Henry; and all thatcan besaid is, that they 
are the royal arms of England,—and the size will 
be found matched in many volumes which have 
belonged to James I. There is a date attached at 
the back of the ‘‘ Motives,” and that date is 1610. 

A presentation copy from the author implies a pre- 

sentation on publication, or before. Davis's work 
is dated May 27, 1595, on which day Prince Henry 

had reached the mature age of one year, four 
months and ten days :—a most unlikely youth to 

be the ‘‘ high person parramount” in this scheme of 
discovery and colonization, for such it undoubtedly 

was. Besides, according to all accounts, Davis died 

about 1602 or 1603, in a voyage to the East Indies ; 

so that, without further evidence it is certain he 

could not have written the ‘‘ Motives.” But there 

is also internal, as well as additional, evidence that 

the “‘ Motives” must have been written at or about 

the time at which they bear date. 

On the 17th of April 1610 the celebrated Hudson 
sailed on his fourth and fatal voyage, in the Dis- 
covery ; being fitted out at the expense of Sir John 
Wolstenholme, Sir Dudley Digges, and others, 
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acknowledged by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and a degree in Surgery was formerly 
uence, however, 
of deficiency in the practical element of the curri- 
culum, few availed themselves of it; and the con- 
egrees by the great English 
ith 
these exceptions Surgery as a profession has up to 
the present day been excluded from our Univer- 
sities; and as long as such a state of things existed, 
not all the great names which have shed imperish- 
able lustre on their profession—nor any system, no 
matter how complete, of mere professional edu- 
cation—nor any college, no matter how celebrated, 


there is as much of the trade as of the profession in 
I have before me the curriculum required as 


lished by order of the Board of Trinity College, 
A better selected course of study could 
not be preposed. It is thoroughly practical; em- 
an amount of purely professional 
education as is demanded by any college in exist- 
ence, and requiring moreover proficiency in those 
higher branches of general science and literature 
which, however little they may on a superficial 
view appear to bear on professional practice, are 
in truth its spirit and its life,—diffusing into it a 
principle of active developement, and conferring 
on it an adaptive power by which alone it can 
raise itself out of the routine of empiricism, and 
which the really great surgeon and physician well 
From this important 





whose na:.es we find perpetuated by him in the 
cape and ik‘ands to the north-west of Labrador. 
In this unfi.ctunate voyage Hudson perished, but 
the vessel rei urned about Be tember 1611. 

The previcus voy of Hudson and others had 
apparently consignee then promoters of north- 
ern discovery, that to find a passage to India 
northerly, it must be sought to the north-west. 
About this time we find incidental proofs that Sir 
Dudley Digges was deeply interested in thescheme 
of a north-west —-. Amongst the Birch papers 
in the British Museum, a portion of which have 
been published lately under the title of ‘The Court 
and Times of James the First,’ there is a letter of 
John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated 
London, March 11, 1611,which contains the follow- 
ing notice of the subject :—‘‘There is a little treatise 
of the north-west passage, written by Sir Dudley 
- | Di ; but I may say beatus qui intelligit, espe- 
cially the first period, which is but a bad beginnin 
to stumble at the threshold. Some of his g 
friends. say he had better have given 500/. than 
[have] published such a pamphlet.” [Vol. I. 139.}, 
In another letter from the same to the same, 
dated London, December 4, 1611, after the return . 
of Hudson’s vessel, and when hope seemed to have 
dawned on the project from his discoveries, we find 
the following :—“ Sir Henry Wootton’s friends give 
out that he hath refused the employment to Brussels. 
And now Sir Dudley Digges is in consideration of 
this north-west passage, wherein he is a great under- 
taker, will not give him leave to think of anything 
else, for it possesseth him wholly, and they are 
preparing ships against the spring, as if there were 
no doubt or difficulty at all in the weather, and the 
Prince is become patron and protector of this new 
discovery.” [Vol. I. 153.] 

Let us now see whether there is anything in the 
**Motives” which bears on this matter.—‘‘ Ffrom 
out of his Maties Three Kingdomes of England, | 
Scotland and Ireland, theis Adventurers are to be . 
selected, of noble birth descended, or else in high 
offices, and worthy deserving. Or at the least of 
Two Thowsand Poundes of yearly revennewes. Theis 
Adventurers in leiw of every hundreth poundes 
adventured shall have One Thowsand Acres of land 
where the plantation shal be seated either on the 
North or South Sea, with further priviledges and 
benefittes at the discrete wisdome of the high person - 
parramounte Henrie Prince of Wales.” I think, 
therefore, we shall be justified in inferring that the . 
‘*Motives” were written for this scheme of Sir Dud- 
ley Digges, and probably by him or under his diree- 
tion ; and it is neither more norless than the Expedi- . 
tion under Sir Thomas Button and Capt. Ingram in 
the Resolutionand Discovery, which left the Thames 
early in May 1612. Itissingular enough that about 
this identical voyage of Sir Thomas Button there . 
has always hung much mystery and uncertainty. 
No document has ever been traced respecting it . 
until the instructions of Prince Henry came to 
light some years ago, and were perpetuated in a few 
copies, and since have been reproduced by Mr. 
Rundall in a volume printed by the Hakluyt So- 
ciety ;—but from what source he has not informed 
us. I have not leisure now to enter more fully on 
this subject,—but hope to do soshortly. Meanwhile, 

I shall be glad to be informed of the discovery of 
this “little treatise of the North-West Passage by 
Sir Dudley Digges.’’ It might probably give us. 
the pith and marrow of the scheme which the 
author of the ‘‘ Motives” tells us he himself had 
not given; and some hope might then be enter- 
tained that the mystery in which Button’s voyage: 
has been hitherto enveloped would be cleared up. 

JOHN PETHERAM. 


t 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Monte Casino. 

Naples. 
No apology I presume is necessary to the Eng-- 
lish reader for introducing a modern episode in 
the history of the Order of St. Benedict. The 
Benedictines must ever be regarded as the most. . 
intelligent and useful of the monastic Orders, 
whose early missionaries visited Great Britain, 
bringing with them Christianity and civilization. 
They laid the foundations of learning and the Fine 
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Arts; they were the builders of noble monuments, 
the careful collectors and preservers of mental 
labour, the painters of pictures, the grinders of 
colours. The whole history of this order even 
> A to the present day offers a noble example of 
the a of progress. How they have fared in 
this kingdom during the last three years is the 
subject of my present letter. 

After passing over the same ground which Horace 
travelled in his celebrated ‘ Journey,” I found 
myself on a late occasion at St. Germano; and, 
availing myself of an unusually obstinate donkey, 
proceeded to mount the hill on which the Monas- 
7 of Monte Casino is built. On the way, I 
reflected how as early as 529 Christianity in this 
lonely mountain superseded Paganism, — how, 
shortly afterwards, the Saracens and Lombards 
ga and destroyed the temple of the new 

ith,—how the Crusaders and the Normans 
were equally unceremonious with the shrine of 
St. Benedict,--and how Urban V. eventually 
restored the whole structure, the glory of his 
order. In the eleventh century, Victor III. in- 
duced the monks to copy the works of Homer, 
Horace, Virgil, the Idylls of Theocritus, the Fasti of 
Ovid, and other classical MSS.,—whilst persons 
were brought from the East to work the mosaics. 
I had got thus far in my reflections when a group 
of boys dressed in the monastic order approached 
us :—they were lay scholars, healthy, lively, happy 
looking children. How different from a school 
of Jesuits I had lately seen near Rome!—I 
now found myself at the gate of the monastery; 
and passing through a dark passage reached the 
court-yard, decorated with statues of saints. I was 
immediately shown to the Foresteria, a portion of 
the monastery dedicated to visitors.—Thence, I 
proceeded to the church; and was delighted with 
one of the most magnificent interiors I ever beheld, 
—every altar, every column, the very pavement 

littering with rare marbles worked into floral 
cies, whilst the roof, painted by Giordano, hung 


over our heads like a perfect bower of bright 


colours prismed in gold mouldings. I will not, 
Monte Casino. I had retired again to the Fores- 
teria, and was looking over the Campagna,—an 
endless plain, dotted with hill and wood, crowned 
with distant mountains,—when a little group of 
the brothers entered. I found them intelligent 
and gentlemanly men, familiar with every great 
topic of the day, and offering in these respects a 
strange contrast to the members of most monastic 
orders. The history of their late persecutions was 
told with humility truly affecting,—and from them 
I gathered the following particulars. 
en his Neapolitan Majesty granted the con- 
stitution, they were inspired with the belief that 
“they might become more useful members of a 
Christian community.” They had long seen the 
abuses of the Church ; and as the Abbot presided 
over an extensive district, they were anxious 
for reforms—reforms which at that period the 
Pope himself seemed desirous of promoting. Havy- 
ing a printing office in the monastery, they issued 
a Church Catechism, and distributed a few ele- 
mentary books on education. The Abbot pro- 
posed a rigorous visitation, with a determination 
to put a stop to the notorious scandals of some of 
the priests whose conduct had sadly degraded the 
Church, especially in the small villages. Their 
labours had only commenced when the Jesuits, the 
sworn enemies of their order, were restored to 
power, and political re-action wasin full force. From 
that day the persecution of the Benedictines has 
continued. The printing office of the Monastery 
was closed by order of the police, and their works 
put under seal. Some of the brothers were sum- 
moned to Naples, interrogated by the lay autho- 
rities, and placed under surveillance. ‘The paid 
y denounced them as republicans and enemies 
of the Church. Father Tosti, the well-known au- 
thor ofa ‘History of Monte Casino,’ the ‘History of 
the Lombards,’ and other well-known works, was 
a special object of hatred. He fled to the Roman 
States, where he found protection with the Pope, 
—and it is only lately that he has succeeded in con- 
vincing the Government of his innocence of poli- 
tical offences. Two of the brothers were afterwards 


| ally darker. 
however, here dwell on the artistic treasures of | 





thrown into prison for many months, accused of 
revolutionary politics,—and after a long investiga- 
tion have only just now been set at liberty. All 
have been severely schooled for their opinions, and 
commanded to return in thought and deed to the 
old system. So far as I could collect, nothing 
can exceed their loyalty to the throne ;—their 
troubles, like those of the natives, appear to have 
originated in their good faith in the reforms pro- 
mised by Pio Nonoand by Ferdinand II. This band 
of brave and honest men are now scattered and 
broken up. The two Irish brothers, beloved for their 
learning and piety, have left the monastery, and I 
believe Italy, for ever ; others have emigrated to 
sister establishments of the order. A few broken- 
hearted men alone remain, suspected by the Go- 
vernment and hated by the Jesuits. Father Tosti 
is near the city of Naples; where he has lately 
published a work entitled ‘ La Storia di Abelardo 
e dei suoi tempi.’ The book treats Abelard as 
scholar and divine,—and is a valuable addition to 
the history of the controversies of his day. 
Wherever I travel in Southern Italy, I see one 
broad declaration on the face of society. The 
honest in religion and in politics are the universally 
persecuted by the powers that be. The bad man 
finds favour before the thrones of princes,—the 
worldly man intrigues at the foot of St. Peter:— 
presenting altogether a picture of society some- 
what resembling the times of our own James the 
Second. The state of popular ignorance which it 
is desired to keep up, and which I have heard 
soberly maintained to be essential to the happiness 
of the kingdom, may be inferred from the follow- 
ing anecdote. I was in a country village near 
Naples on the day of the recent eclipse; and 
having burnt some glass to shade my eye, all the 
peasantry around came to have a peep. Curiosity 
rather than fear was the prevailing sentiment; as 
the general idea was, that there was a “row” 
(literally) between the Sun and Moon,—‘“‘wn appic- 
cico fra il sole e la luna.” Shall we have rain, 
Signor, said one? as the Sun’s disc became gradu- 
“‘There’s the Moon on the top,” 
said another :—whilst as the moon passed over a 
third exclaimed exultingly, ‘‘Ah, Signor, queste 
risse (or orisse) vengono ogni tanto, ma la luna mai 
vince.” In short, the common idea was, that there 
was a kind of domestic disturbance between the 
Sun and Moon,—and, as too often happens, sym- 
pathy was with the stronger. H. W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ar last, through the persevering efforts of Mr. 
Bruce, some sort of practical effect has been 
given to the late concession of the Master 
of the Rolls in favour of untaxed literary in- 
quiry at the various Record Offices. We have 
heard many complaints on the subject from men of 
letters during the months which have elapsed since 
the boon was recorded in our columns. Even 
within these few weeks correspondents have in- 
formed us that on their making application to the 
Assistant Keepers the answer returned was—‘“ no 
instructions.” However, on the 4th ult. a set of 
regulations were drawn up at the Rolls Office and 
transmitted to Carlton Ride, the Tower, West- 
minster, and other offices. These regulations state 
the conditions on which the historical inquirer is 
allowed the privilege of a free examination of the 
national records. The first declaration states — 
‘* That the individuals seeking to avail themselves 
of the permission shall address a letter to the 
Deputy Keeper, stating generally their objects of 
research, so as to show that the applications ‘are 
really and bond fide for literary purposes, and that 
the applicant shali also attend the Deputy Keeper 
personally thereon, and give such further expla- 
nation as may be required; and that thereupon the 
Deputy Keeper shall, if he be satisfied with 
the statement and explanation, authorize the 
Assistant Keepers to allow the applicant to inspect 
such indexes of records, and also such original 
records, and to make such copies or extracts in 
as required by the applicant as the Deputy 

eeper may think advisable.” All the rest is 
official detail, with the exception of an intimation 
that the literary inquirer must not hope to receive 


any assistance from the officers charged with the 
custody of the records beyond the production of 
the documents. Now, although we are glad to 
see facilities of research given at all, it is impossible 
for us to express on behalf of the interests that we 
represent any particular satisfaction with the rules 
here laid down by the Master of the Rolls. In 
many cases they will probably operate to render 
illusory the whole of the concession nominally 
made. They make a single Deputy Keeper to be 
judge in the matter. They demand that the in. 
quirer shall give explanations which will always 
be troublesome—frequently inconvenient —some- 
times impossible. How can a literary investigator 
describe what he wants in the Record Office, unless 
he had a catalogue of its contents? The ] 
inquirer mostly knows what he goes thither in 
search of; but the historian or the antiquary 
goes to the records in search of the unknown. 
Again—why should the latter be compelled to 
dance attendance on the Deputy Keeper? The 
State Paper Office itself—with all its faults—is 
open on better terms than these :—there, an appli- 
cation by letter is enough. Unless a man can 
describe the exact thing of which he is in search, 
it is not certain from the above that he can demand 
free permission to inspect :—if he do know, is it 
likely that in order to save a fee of one shilling he 
will trouble himself to write to the Deputy Keeper 
—to wait in person on the Deputy Keeper—and 
in words and by writing to explain to the Deputy 
Keeper’s satisfaction the nature and purpose of his 
search ? Sir Francis Palgrave, asa man of research 
himself, should know that such terms cannot be 
acceptable to his literary brethren. The practice 
of the British Museum, of the State Paper Office, 
of the Admiralty, and of other public depositories, 
even of the Record Offices themselves, is preferable 
to that imposed in the new regulations. The 
present Assistant Keepers have the power to remit 
fees where they know that the inquiries are made 
in the interests of literature,—and men of known 
name are seldom subjected to the payment. Why 
not extend this practice into a rule? 

Those who feel an interest in the Crystal Palace 
will be glad to learn that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is taking means to collect information on a 
variety of important points connected with it prior 
to the meeting of Parliament. The building being 
now at the absolute disposal of the contractors, it 
is for the House of Commons and not for the Royal 
Commissioners, whose agreement has terminated, 
to decide upon its fate. To enable the House to 
consider thisquestion in all its bearings, an inquiry 
has been intrusted to Lord Seymour, Sir William 
Cubitt and Dr. Lindley; who have been appointed 
commissioners for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation as to the cost of altering, removing and 
repairing the building, or portions of it,—the pur- 
poses to which it is applicable,—and the probable 
expense of maintaining it,—and to report thereon. 

Among the courtesies going round in com- 
memoration of the Great Exhibition, our contem- 
poraries have announced that a magnificent present 
of tapestry has recently been made by the French 
Government to Her Majesty—one of Sévres porce- 
lain, in the form of a coffer, to Lord Granville,—and 
one of a tea and coffee service to Mr. Wentwo 
Dilke. The letters of acknowledgment from the 
two latter parties have, we observe, been published, 
in the Journal des Débats. ‘ 

There is, it is announced, to be an Exhibition 
of Works of Industry and Art in the province of 
Munster in the course of next year. It is to be 
held in the city of Cork; and has received the 
patronage of various local notabilities, including 
the authorities of the Queen’s College. It is often 
difficult to understand our Irish neighbours. Per- 
haps there was no other part of the British empire 
that contributed so little to the Great Exhibition 
as the South of Ireland, —which now proposes to 
have an Exhibition of its own! It was alleged, 
that the depressed state of the country prevented 
the people in that locality from joining in the 
grand movement,—but we have heard of no 
increase of prosperity in the interval to account! 
that sudden energy of the Southern Irish which 





we could wish had been displayed before. The 
report of the preparatory meeting enumerates 
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«seventy or eighty industrial works in the city of 
Cork—besides sculptureand painting—which would 
One speaker declared that ‘the 
cabinet work of Cork fully equals any in on fied by doubt of any kind. 
e 
fear something of this must be set down to the 
score of Irish boasting,—and if it be true, should 
have been glad to see proofs in the Crystal Palace. 
Doubtless, however, some good will come of this 
ractically illustrate the 
state of industry and civilization in the South of | Mr. George Stephens, the translator of Tegner’s 
Ireland,— supposing that, like many other Irish 


contribute.” 


besides being twenty per cent. cheaper.” 


movement; which will 


projects, it should not end in talk. 


The “Junius” of the Quarterly Review will have 
been unbagged by the time our paper has gone to 

ress. The phantom is no other than the son of 
ee Lyttleton—himself the second Lord Lyt- 
tleton; hitherto chiefly remarkable for a vision 
which is said to have foretold his death on the 
very day on which he did die. Mr., or Lord Lyt- 
tleton has never been called ‘‘ Junius” before ;— 
so that, if the Quarterly is not decisive on the sub- 
ject—this introduction of another candidate for the 
‘Letters’ will only add to the difficulty of deter- 


mining who was Junius. 


We are informed by a correspondent that the 
name of the gentleman who has made to the town 
of Novtingham the munificent offer and donation, 
fortheestablishment there ofa midland observatory, 
to which we referred last week [Athen. No. 1261] 
is Mr. Henry Lawson, of Bath. The papers have 
called him Lawton:—and in the case of a name 
illustrated by such a project, and which will in all 
probability be connected with its fulfilment, we 
think it important that the correction should be 


e. 

The success of the Channel telegraph is already 
The company 
whose wires are already at Holyhead are preparing 
to lay down a series of lines from that port to 


ucing its expected results. 


Dublin. By way of experiment, as we under- 
stand, the parties interested in this mode of com- 


munication between the two islands intend to lay 


inthe bed of the Channel a cable of four weirs—two 


of them being reserved for the exclusive use of the 
Government. The distance is about sixty miles— 
three times greater than that between Dover and 


Calais. At Kingston the wires will be attached to 
those of the Irish trunk railways running to Dublin, 
Cork, Galway, and other important towns. The 
completion of these works must operate strongly 
in favour of the establishment of a packet station 
at Galway ; as, by way of Ireland—the American 
“overland route’—the telegraphic distance be- 
tween the great European capitals—Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin, Vienna, and Washington would be 
thus reduced from eleven to about seven days ! 

The Alexandria correspondent of the Times 
states that Mr. Stephenson had proceeded from 
that city to Cairo by land, in order to inspect the 
country well, and to come to a final decision with 
regard to the precise course to be adopted for the 
Egyptian Railway. ‘‘Mr. Stephenson seems to 
think,” he says, ‘‘that the best plan will be to 
carry the railroad over the barrage, where the 
bridges are in a very forward state; and he is de- 
termined to endeavour to have the line in working 
condition within three years’ time.” 

Dr. Cullen has completed his survey of the 
Isthmus of Darien. His labours are’said to have 
had important results—having brought to light 
the fact that a wide tract of entirely low and level 
land extends from Port Escoces, on the Atlantic 
coast of the isthmus, to the River Savana. This 
iver, which falls into the Gulf of San Miguel on 
the Pacific, it has been found, is navigable for six- 
teen miles and upwards from its mouth for vessels 
of the greatest draught of water; so that it would 
oaly be required to deepen eight miles of its upper 
course, and to cut nine miles from the river to 


ort Escoces, over low and level land, in order to 
form a canal communication between the Atlantic 


and Pacific Oceans. It is broadly asserted that 
this projected canal route, from the excellence of 
the harbours on each side, its shortness, and the 
low elevation of the country, presents facilities 
Which no route hitherto proposed can offer :—the 
amount of work to be done being considerably less 
than that which yet remains to be done on the 


route before we subscribe to terms so little quali- 
The prize of 100/. offered by Mr. Gilbart, of the 


on the Great Exhibition, in connexion with “‘ Prac- 
tical Banking,” has, we are informed, been awarded 


England Bank at Norwich. 


beautiful epic Frithiof’s Saga, and whose intimate 
acquaintance with the early literature of Sweden 
has been shown by the collection of legends of that 
country which he has edited in conjunction with 
Hylten-Cavallius, and by the various works super- 
intended by him for the Svenska Fornskrift-Sal- 
skapet, a sort of Stockholm Camden Society, has 
removed to Copenhagen in consequence of hishaving 
been appointed Professor of the English Language 
and Literature in the University there. The sub- 
ject of his first course of lectures—to be delivered 
in the present month—is, Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales.—After this we shall be quite prepared to 


the Father of English Poetry, as a companion to 


Shakspeare. 

In reference to our remarks on the Time move- 
ment, a correspondent, who does not, however, 
give his name, writes to say that “ the town clock 
of Oxford at Carfax is regulated by railway time ; 
and that Tom at Christ Church has two hands, one 
giving the railway time as it is at Greenwich,—the 
other, the time as it actually is fixed by the sun at 
Oxford.” 

Letters from St. Petersburgh announce the 
sudden death, at the age of seventy-one, of the 
well-known Hellenist and archzologist Dr. Chris- 
tian Frederick Graefe. Dr. Graefe was the senior 
member of the Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burgh. He had been formerly Professor of Greek 
Philology at the University of the same city,—and 
was actually Professor at the Imperial Institute of 
Pedagogy and Chief Director of the Museums of 
the Ermitage Palace. He is the author of a great 
number of works on ancient Greece :—and Russia 
owes to him editions of the principal amongst the 
old Greek authors, with notes and commentaries. 
He published also a description of the principal 
Greek and Roman antiquities existing in different 
places of Russia. 

We learn that Dr. Neuman, Professor of His- 
toryin the University of Munich, has completed his 
long-promised ‘ History of the English Empire in 
Asia,’ and that it is on the eve of publication. 
Lord John Russell has received one depu- 
tation, and is about to receive another, from 
the Educational Societies of Manchester, but the 
expression of his own views and intentions is re- 
served until the coming session. Meanwhile it is 
growing certain that the Municipal-Church scheme 
will meet with a resistance before which failure is 
almost inevitable. Individualsand organized bodies 
are dropping from it. Neither of the borough 
members will consent to bring it before Parliament. 
The members for the southern division of the 
county are equally unfavourable to it. The bill, 
we hear, is now in the act of begging for an intro- 
ducer in the highways and by-ways of politics. 
The Catholics of Manchester, as our readers know, 
repudiate it entirely, and now the Society of Friends 
have issued a circular letter, in which they state the 
reason for its rejection by their body. 

It is a common saying abroad that no one is so 
easily deceived asa spy. It is often the case that 
the censor of an intellectual nation is ignorant or 
stupid :—and an amusing illustration has just oc- 
curred, in respect to the Journal des Débats, of the 
sort of men who are now sitting in secret judgment 
on the literary labours of France. M. Janin, in 
his usual article on the theatres, introduced several 
pungent sentences from Tacitus, which—being in 
Latin—were overlooked by the censor, but were 
caught up in the Cafés, and go, brought down on 
the paper a threat of suspension from the Elysée. 
In his notice of ‘ La Fileuse,’ a new piece at the 
Gaité, the feuilletonist remarked—‘‘ But (it is a 





Panama railroad.—We need not say that we must 
await further details and descriptions of the Darien 


London and Westminster Bauk, for the best Essay 


to Mr. Granville Sharp, accountant in the East of 


hear of a Danish translation of this masterpiece of 


the recently published Swedish translation of 


nothing but weakness—‘nemo unquam imperium 
flagitio quesitum bonis artibus exercuit.’” Fur- 
ther on, M. Janin cited the speech of a senator to 
Nero: —‘‘I loved thee so long as thou wert 
worthy the friendship of an honest man; but now 
that I see in thee a parricide, an actor, and an in- 
cendiary—‘ parricida, histrio, incendiarius,’ I con- 
temn and hate thee.” A third, and as it is said a 
still more offensive, quotation from the same author 
occurred in noticing ‘Le Vampire’ at the Ambigu 
Comique. Theallusion is better understood in the 
setting of the critic— ‘Deux hommes qui ne 
doutent de rien, mais que faire, et quel remede & 
ces excts? Une fois que l’on est dehors de ses 
limites naturelles, qui peut dire ou on va s’arréter? 
‘neque metus ultra, neque pudor est!’” The 
fourth and last passage, ‘‘ de coercendo intra limites 
imperio,” was apropos of some incident in the same 
piece.—The English reader may judge of the sort 
of freedom left to the press of Paris when such an 
event as the appearance of a theatrical notice in 
the sedate columns of the Débats, interspersed with 
a few sentences of Latin, made “an extraordinary 
sensation.”—Let us add, that in France the censor- 
ship is extended from newspapers to books :—even 
reprints and new editions must be submitted. We 
shall not order our next edition of Tacitus from 
Paris ! 

We should not overlook in these days of ex- 
perimental philosophy, that occasions frequently 
occur when the political and moral sciences 
are as truly subjected to the test of experiment 
as was ever any hypothesis in chemistry or in 
dynamics. At this very moment an extensive 
series of operations are being brought to a close in 
the Scotch Highlands and Islands partaking in the 
most decided manner of the nature of a great 
experiment—and a perfectly successful one, too— 
in political economy. It is well known, that the 
potato famine of 1846 and the subsequent years 
extended with distressing severity to the remoter 
districts of Scotland—that great sufferings were 
endured by the people of the afflicted regions—that 
a Central Relief Board was established at Edin- 
burgh—and that an organization of succour was 
set on foot. The Central Board was established 
on the 5th of February, 1847, and it has been in 
active operation during the five years that have 
since elapsed. The administration of the Board 
was divided between two sections—one at Edin- 
burgh and one at Glasgow. The Edinburgh 
section have just given an account of their proceed- 
ings; and it is drawn up with so much modesty, 
clearness, and force that the volume in which it 
appears will meet, it is to be hoped, with a fate 
somewhat better than that which usually swallows 
up similar publications. We have read no compo- 
sition lately, that has struck us more forcibly as a 
happy illustration of the effects produced by know- 
ledge when applied to the ordinary concerns of 
life. The Committee found themselves suddenly 
called on to provide food and employment for a 
numerous, rude, and scattered population in a dif- 
ficult and poor country. To have given promis- 
cuous alms would have introduced a reign of 
pauperism,—work was therefore required in return 
for relief. But the nature of the country admitted 
of work of certain kinds only being undertaken. 
To make roads and harbours on the estates of the 
landholders without exacting from the landholders 
some corresponding return, would have been taxing 
the community for the benefit of a few fortunate 
private persons. Still, roads and harbours were 
the great wants of the district. The Commit- 
tee removed the difficulties by combination. 
Treaties of co-operation were entered into with the | 
landholders—the people were employed on public 
works—and an efficient labour test was provided. 
By this means something like a revolution has 
been effected in the means of locomotion in the 
remoter highlands. But that was not all. Means 
were adopted for stimulating the industry of the 
“ erofters,” or small farmers, by giving them leases 
of their holdings in return for a certain amount 
of capital expended. Further, successful efforts 
have been made to introduce a manufacture of 
hosiery into the highlands for the employment of 
the female part of the peasantry; taking care, how- 





saying of Tacitus) things that are ill gotten bring 


ever, that the manufacture shall be a natural, not 
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a foreed one,—that is to say, that it shall depend 
on the ability of the highland women to compete 
successfully in the markets of the world as pro- 
ducers of articles of hosiery. It is found that — 
can do this, and are willing to do it; and that is a 
that can be desired. The Edinburgh section are 
now resting from their labours. They have 
covered themselves with honour,—and deserve the 
thanks of the Nation for what they have accom- 
plished. 


NOW OPEN. —SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the Gal- 
lery of the Old Water Colour Society, 5, Pall Mall East, 
comprising, amongst other importact works, CHOICE SPE- 
CIMENS b. y Turner, R.A., Mulready, R.A, Roberts, R.A., Stan- 
field, K.A., Webster, R.A.,’Landseer, R.A., Hart, K.A., Creswick, 
R.A., John Martin, K.L., Copley Fielding, Cattermole. John Lewis, 
Frith, A.R.A., Ward, A.RA., Egg, A.K.A., Leitch, Topham, 
Hunt, Holland, Lance, Duncan, Dodgson, Goodall, &c. Open daily 
from Ten till dusk.—Admirsion, 1s. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 

Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 








PATRON.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTLTUTION. — LECTURE by 
Dr. Bachhoffner on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIENTIFIC RE- 
CREATION.—LECTURE by J. H. Pepper, on. on WARD'S 
NEW SUBMARINE LAMP.—LECTURE by GEORGE BAR- 
KER, FEsq., on the BALLAD MUSIC of ENGLAND, illustrated 
by a Selection from Shakspeare’s Songs, on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday Evenings, at Eight o’clock.—NUMEKOUS PRIZE 
MODELS, WORKS of ART, &c., from the Great_ Exhibition, 
explained by Mr. Crispe.—OPTICAL EF FECTSin DISSULVING 
VIEWS, MICROSCOPE, CHROMATROPE, &.—DIVER and 
DIVING BELL, &. &.— Admission, 18.; Schools and Children 
under ten years of age, Half-price —Open daily from Eleven till 
Fivé, and every evening, except Saturday, from Seven till half- 
past Ten. te SA TNE oh 

PATRON.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIRERS, HOLDERS of FAMILY TICKETS, and SUB- 
SORIBERS to the READING ROOMS, 5, Cavendish Square, 
are invited to inspect the VALUABLE DEPOSITS f.om the 
GREAT EXHIBITION, just added, to many of which Medals 
have been awarded. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

-Royat Soctery or LireraturE.—Dec. 17.—Sir 
J. Doratt, in the chair.—Mr. Squiers addressed 
the meeting ‘On the Mexican Hieroglyphics,’ as 
exhibited in the publication of Lord Kingsborough. 
The MSS. engraved in this splendid work are 
chiefly rituals—a few only being historical. Of the 
events referred to, some occurred 600 years B.C., 
and one reference appears to be an eclipse that 
happened 900 years B.c.—The dualistic principle 
runs through the Mexican pantheon ; it consists, 


i. e. of male and female divinities, representing the | 


active and passive principles in nature. We find 
also in this mythology a trinity, corresponding to 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva—the productive, preser- 
ving, and destroying powers—in the Indian. Inferior 
deities represent attributes ; each name denoting 
an attribute: hence, the gods of the Mexicans 
were far from being so numerous as they appear to 
be. The supreme divinity had about fifty names, 
several of which agree in signification with those 
applied in the Old Testament to Jehovah. He is 
represented wearing a mask, to intimate that he 
cannot be looked upon. For each character or attri- 
bute there was a different mask, frequently repre- 
senting animals, particular animals being dedicated 
to particular deities. The different deities were 
likewise symbolized by different colours—the water- 
god by blue; the god of fire by red; the inferior 
divinities by a dark tint, &c. Peculiar symbols 
likewise appear as crests, or head-ornaments. The 
lecturer stated, that the Mexican records unques- 
tionably refer to an Eastern origin of the nation. 

Part of a communication ‘On the Sites of An- 
cient Cities in Asia Minor,’ by Dr. Mordtmann, of 
Constantinople, was read by Mr. P. Colquhoun.— 
It referred chiefly to Skipsis and to Cyzicus. Of 
the name of the latter a long statement was given, 
and an historical notice of the city itself. 





InstiTuTION oF CiviL Enoingers.— Dec. 23. 
—Sir W. Cubitt, President, in the chair.—The an- 
nual general meeting for the election of Members 
of Council for the ensuing year, for receiving the 
Annual Report of the retiring Council, and for 
distributing the medals and premiums, was held. 
The Report referred particularly to the late Great 
Exhibition; many of the competing designs for the 
building, as well as the suggestions for the gua- 
rantee fund, and several important points connected 
with the classification, &c., having emanated from 
members of the Institution.—The principal papers 
which had been read were noticed, and their objects 





and merits explained; though it was regretted that 
they were not so numerous as usual, and in con- 
sequence the list of subjects for the ensuing session 
had been much altered and modified, and the at- 
tention of gentlemen known to possess information 
on any subject had been directed to it, with a 
pressing request that they would favour the Insti- 
tution with the results of their experience. The 
following medals and premiums were awarded :— 
Telford Medals to Messrs. Clegg, Wyatt, Swin- 
burne, Bruce, Hughes, Struvé, and Newton; and 
Council Premiums of Books to Messrs. Glynn, 
Blackwell, Leslie, and Carr. In speaking of the 
subject of publication, the completion of the 
Library Catalogue was mentioned; and it was 
stated, that not only was the utility of the work 
admitted by the members, but the plan of its for- 
mation, and the accuracy of its execution, had been 
generally approved by the best authorities; this, it 
was hoped, would lead to the presentation of stan- 
dard works of reference for the library, which it 
was desirable to bear in mind was supported en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions. Notwithstanding 
several deceases and resignations, the effective in- 
crease in the number of members, which now 
amounted to seven hundred and sixteen of all 
classes, was equal to that of any previous year, and 
far greater than the average.—Memoirs were read 
of the Marquis of Northampton, Honorary Mem- 
ber, Messrs. W. Brunton, G. S. Dalrymple, J. 
Farey, W. Mackenzie, and H. Renton, Members; 
and Col. Jervis, Messrs. S. B. Moody, J. H. 
Tasker, G. B. Thorneycroft, W. West, and J. 
Wilson, Associates. The memoirs were succinct 
records of eventful lives. They noticed feelingly 
the virtues and talents of Lord Northampton,—the 
mechanical skill of Mr. Brunton, almost the last 
of the old school of engineers,—the patient in- 
dustry and laborious research of Mr. Farey, to 
whom, with the Lowries, the engravers, was due 
the merit of improving the style of illustration of 
the scientific works of the present time, —the 
gigantic engineering undertakings of Mr. Macken- 
zie, who, with his coadjutors Mr. Brassey and Mr. 
John Stephenson, had, since 1833, executed rail- 
way and other works to the amount of upwards of 
seventeen millions sterling, and from a very humble 
station had risen by his own talent and industry 
toa high station among his compeers,—the brilliant 
military career of Col. Jervis, and his greater merits 
in devoting his time and energy to the introduction 
of the blessings of education among the natives of 
India,—the practically useful careers of Mr. Thor- 
neycroft and Mr. Wilson, two men who, from the 
positions of a workman in a forge, and the son of 
a farmer, rose by industry, talent, and upright 
conduct, to great wealth and the first rank as emi- 


nent iron-masters in Staffordshire and in Scotland, | 


and to serve as models of the most useful class of 
this country. 

The following gentlemen were elected to fill the 
several offices in the Council for the ensuing year: 
—James M. Rendel, President; I. K. Brunel, 
J. Locke, J. Simpson, and R. Stephenson, Vice- 
Presidents ; G. P. Bidder, J. Cubitt, J. E. Erring- 
ton, J. Fowler, C. H. Gregory, J. Hawkshaw, 
J. R. M‘Clean, C. May, J. Miller, and J. Scott 
Russell, Members; and J. G. Appold, and E. L. 
Betts, Associates. 

InsTITUTE OF AcTUARIES. — Dec. 21.—C. 
Jellicoe, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—One Fellow 
and nine Associates were elected. A paper was 
read by Mr. Jellicoe ‘On the Inequitable Opera- 
tion of the Property and Income Tax Enactment 
as regards Life and other Interests, and on the 
Principles by which Direct Taxation should be 
regulated.’ The writer showed that under the 
existing system scarcely any two persons were 

alike as regarded their actual property or 
power to contribute; and that it was even possible 
for one individual to be called on to pay more than 
thirty times the sum required from another, 
although their real and absolute property was of 
precisely the same value. He contended that the 
contribution required from each individual ought 
to be directly as the means which he has of making 
it, or as the value of his share in the general wealth 
or capital of the country; so that after payment 


of the tax the members of the whole community 
would stand in precisely the same financial relation 
to each other as they did before. To carry such 
a system into effect, it would of course be neces- 
sary to determine the exact value of the property 

by each person at the time when the 
assessment was made,—and the author proceeded 
to show in what manner this might be done, 
After discussing the methods applicable to free. 
hold and leasehold estates and life interests or 
annuities, the value of incomes derived from pro- 
fessional and trading pursuits was investigated, 
and the author’s reasons for estimating them seve- 
rally at seven and at three and one half year’s 
purchase were given.—The paper concluded with 
some observations as to the amount likely to be 
raised by a tax levied on such principles, and as 
to the advantages to be derived from its adoption. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moy. Entomological, 8. 
Tuses. Pathological, 8 
Wep. Geological, half-past 8.—‘ On Reptilian Foot-tracks and 
emains in the Devonian Rocks of Moray,’ by Capt. 
Brickenden and Dr. Mantell.—* On the Oolitic Rocks of 
the Weymouth and Portland District,’ by C. H. Weston, 


8q. 

Society of Arts, 8 —* On the Chemica! Principles involved 
in the Manufactures shown at the Exhibition, as a proof 
of the Necessity of an Industrial Education, by Dr, 
Lyon Playfair, C.B. 

Tuvrs. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
—  Antiquaries, 8 


tions, by Prof. Wheatstone (the Bakerian Lecture), 
Fri. Archwological Institute, 4 
— Astronomical, 8. 
Sar. Asiatic,2. 
—- Botanical, 34. 
Medical, 8. 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Parsonstown. 

In 1844 I sent a description of a new photo- 
graphic process to the Meeting of the British 
Association at York, and afterwards to the Royal 
Irish Academy,—in whose ‘Transactions’ for 1845 
it was published. The materials used are, a weak 
acid solution, syrup of iodide of iron and nitrate of 
silver. I remarked in that paper, besides the 
rapidity with which the photographic effect is pro- 
duced, that the picture is negative, and that fre- 
quently a positive one is developed on the back of the 
| paper. I ascribed this result to an excess of nitrate 
| ofsilver. I named the process “ the Catalysotype,”— 
| by which appellation it has found its way into most 
of the works since published on photography. A 

correspondence between Mr. F. Talbot and myself 
| is published with the paper, in which he complains 

because I gave a separate name to my process,— 
| alleging it to be unnecessary and inconvenient to 

apply to every process a new name, and that mine 
should be included in the definition ‘ Calotype.” 

Of course, I acknowledged his right to dictate ona 
| subject for which he had done so much, but said 
the paper with the name “Catalysotype” had 
already been laid before the Academy:—and so the 
matter rested. 

In the commencement of December last, Mr. 
Talbot sent to the Athenceum [see No. 1258] an 
account of a process, which had been read to the 
French Academy, for producing pictures by light 
instantaneously :—the essential ingredients used are 
a weak acid solution, syrup of iodide of iron, and 
nitrate of silver—and its characteristic being that 
a positive and negative picture are formed at 
opposite sides of the plate. In fact, it isa slight 
modification of the ‘Catalysotype:”—the chief dif- 
ference being that his pictures are more ay 
developed by being immersed in a solution of sul- 
phate of iron. Mr. Talbot, however, loses the 
opportunity of showing how inconvenient new 
names for every fresh fact are; for, instead of 
adhering to the word ‘‘ Catalysotype,” he invents 
another :—he calls his process “‘Amphitype.” Now, 
although Mr. Talbot has mentioned my name as 
having been the first to bring the iodide of iron 
into use as a photographic agent, I feel 1 have 
great cause to complain that he does not continue 
the name of my process. The word “Catalysotype 
is now pretty well known,—and his process does 
not in any essential particular differ from it. The 
acting materials used are the same, and but 
slightly varied in proportion; and I have no doubt, 
from some experiments I have made, that my 
process exactly as published in 1844 would, if sub- 











— Royal, half-past 8.—‘ On Binocular Vision, with Ilustra- . 
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almost instantaneous effects. The very circum- 
stance from which the name ‘ Amphitype” is 
derived is noticed by me in my paper. 

Mr. Talbot has deservedly a high position in the 
scientific world,—he can, therefore, afford to leave 
to others whatever pleasure they fancy to take on 
account of their discoveries; and I am quite sure 
no person is more willing than he is to do so,—but 
he - not reflected that to publish a modification 
of a process and call it by another name is virtually 
to substitute the improver for the inventor. I 
would, therefore, ask Mr. Talbot through the 
medium of the Atheneum, as a matter of justice to 
me, and in accordance with his own views pub- 
lished in 1845, to call his method of producing in- 
stantaneous pictures not by the name of ‘‘ Amphi- 

.” but, granting it to be a modification of the 
«Catalysotype,” to allow me the merit of the 
originality of the process. 

Tuomas Woops, M.D. 


Lacock Abbey. 

Dr. Woods has communicated to me a copy of a 
letter which he has written to you concerning my 
new photographic process. This courteous proceed- 
ing on his part demands my acknowledgment. I 
think it might with advantage be generally adopted, 
as tending both to save time and to remove misap- 
prehensions. I am a friend to free discussion ; and 
therefore can have no objection to the publication 
of Dr. Woods's letter (although it is founded on a 
complete mistake). I only request that if you should 
think fit to publish it, you will accompany it with 
this reply. 

“In my paper which appeared in the Atheneum 
of Dec. 6, I took particular pains to attribute to 
Dr. Woods the merit, which I consider a great one, 
of having first introduced the use of iodide of iron 
in photography. Its component parts, iodine and 
iron, were already in extensive use among photo- 
graphers, but they had not been used in combina- 
tion until that was proposed by Dr. Woods. With 
this exception—namely, the employment of iodide 
of iron—there is not the slightest resemblance be- 
tween the process which I have called Amphitype 
and that which Dr. Woods has denominated Cata- 
lysotype. My pictures are formed upon glass,— 
those of Dr. Woods are upon paper. My pictures 
exhibit both a positive and a negative image, not (as 
Dr. Woods erroneously states in his letter to you) at 
opposite sides of the plates, but both on the same side, 
—the one appearing when the other disappears, 
according to the direction in which the light shines 
on the glass surface. But the pictures mentioned 
by Dr. Woods as appearing both positive and nega- 
tive are of a wholly different nature. They are 
formed upon paper,—the positive image appearing 
on one side of the paper, the negative on the other. 
They have nothing to do with the employment of 
iodide of iron, as they occur frequently in the com- 
mon process of photography on paper. In order 
clearly to explain their nature, I will suppose that 
a Calotype negative is made, and that after fixing 
it, it is washed on the back with nitrate of silver, 
and then exposed in a copying frame with its front 
surface turned towards the light. Then, it is evi- 
dent that a positive copy of the picture will be 
gradually formed upon the back of the paper, and 
may be afterwards fixed in the usual way. Now, 
the process which I have here supposed to be 
purposely executed, sometimes occurs sponta- 
neously, but always in that case much more 
imperfectly. Indeed, I have never seen a pro- 
ducible positive picture formed in this way,—and 
I have therefore always regarded it as a mere 
scientific curiosity. I had, however, no idea that 
Dr. Woods claimed to have discovered it. I have 
myself known it these ten or eleven years; but if 
it was really first published by Dr. Woods, he 
ought to have the credit of it, according to the 
usual rule. At any rate, it has nothing whatever 
todo with the process which I have called Amphi- 


type, and described recently in the pages of the 


m. There are no two processes in Pho- 
tography more dissimilar. Upon grounds of equal 
justice my new process might have been claimed 


»by the friends of Daguerre as a mere variation of 


the Daguerreotype ; because, in fact, if a Daguerre- 
‘type picture is held in a certain light it changes 


from positive to negative. And, indeed, my 
Amphitype process bears an infinitely greater 
resemblance to the Daguerreotype than it does to 
the pictures produced upon paper, which are 
positive on one side and negative on the other. 
With respect to my introduction of a new name, 
such as Amphitype, I justify it on the ground of 
convenience. There are ten or twelve photogra- 
phic processes, so different that they require dis- 
tinctive names,—such as Cyanotype, Chrysotype, 
&c.,—if we would avoid the use of very incon- 
venient periphrases. Whoever proposes a new 
name does so at his own risk. If it is found not 
to be required, it is sure soon to be forgotten. 
My definition of ‘‘ Amphitype” is, ‘‘a photographic 
picture upon glass, appearing alternately positive 
and negative, according to the direction of the 
light in which it is held :’—and it comprises at 
present two varieties,—viz., the process as de- 
scribed by me in the Atheneum, and the Collodion 
process. If Dr. Woods will give an equally brief 
and clear definition of his Catalysotype, it will 
then be for photographers to say whether it ought 
to take rank as a separate genus or species of 
photography, or whether it should only be classed 
as a modification. I informed Dr. Woods in 1845 
that I thought it only differed from my Calotype 
process in the use of iodide of iron as an accelera- 
tive agent in the production of the negative, the 
finally resulting or positive copies being identical : 
—but, of course, I can have no objection to a 
contrary opinion being expressed by those who may 
entertain it. I only affirm that the question is 
now brought forward without necessity ; there not 
being the slightest resemblance in the results 
obtained by my new process and by that described 
by Dr. Woods in 1845 as applicable to paper.— 
IT am, &c. H. F. Tawpor. 

In your number for December 20 Mr. Archer 
communicated a very interesting result which he 
had obtained on the photographs prepared by the 
Collodion process through the use of a solution of 
bichloride of mercury. The pictures thus improved 
by Mr. Archer are of singular beauty,—and as 
directing attention to the operation of corrosive 
sublimate in producing curiously effective results, 
his communication is of much importance. 

My object in now addressing you is, to direct 
the attention of your readers to the fact, that in 
1840 I discovered this very remarkable property, 
and published it in a memoir in ‘The Philosophical 
Transactions,’ entitled ‘On the Influence of Iodine 
in rendering several Argentine Compounds, spread 
on Paper, sensitive to Light, and on a new method 
of producing with greater distinctness the photo- 
graphic image.’ From this memoir, I venture to 
quote the following passages.— 

**T have now to call particular attention toa 
phenomenon of a most remarkable character, 
opening a wide field for inquiry. The singular 
manner in which the mercurial vapour arranges 
itself on Daguerre’s tablets has excited much 
attention,—and given rise to numerous specula- 
tions; but even this appears to me far less cirrious 
than the following discovery. If one of the above 
papers (prepared with the sulphuret and chloride 
of silver), when removed from mercurial vapour, 
be dipped into a solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury, the drawing disappears; but after a few 
minutes it is seen, as if by magic, unfolding itself, 
and gradually becoming far more beautiful and 
whiter than before. Delicate lines, before invisible 
or barely seen, are now distinctly marked, and a 
rare and singular perfection of detail is given to 
the drawing.” 

It will be seen from this, that the result is in 
every respect the same as that obtained by Mr. 
Archer. This discovery is described also in my 
‘Researches on Light,’ p. 91, ss. 117,118. The 
action of the hyposulphite of soda (not hyposulphate, 
as printed) in changing the conditions produced by 
corrosive sublimate is also noticed by me :—but 
this peculiarity was described first by Sir John 
Herschel in the early part of the same year, 1840. 

I have no desire to detract from the merits of 
Mr. Archer,—who is industriously pursuing this 
interesting subject, and doing much good service 





to photographic art. I must, however, confess to 





the failing of a desire to preserve my claims ‘to 
those few discoveries which I have made. They 


are my only reward for much labour and thought. 
Rosert Hunt. 


I am, &c., 


MR. THOMAS SPENCER. 


THE occasion of a public dinner given to Mr. 
Thomas Spencer by his friends in Liverpool, on 
his leaving that place, and the presentation 
of a testimonial in the shape of a purse con- 
taining 200 guineas, furnishes us with an op- 
portunity of removing a doubt which has existed 
as to the discoverer of the Electrotype. As Mr. 
Spencer made our pages the medium of some of 
his earliest communications on this subject, we 
feel it right that we should give publicity to his 
statements answering the charges brought for- 
ward in the Mechanic's Magazine in 1844 to 
the effect that he had derived his knowledge 
of the electrotype from a letter of Mr. Jordan's, 
published in that journal in June 1839. On 
this point Mr. Spencer in his address at the 
dinner in question says— 

“Nothing could be more absurd than this last 
charge. In fact, I had never seen the latter 
until it was thus pointed out; and if I had, 
I could not have obtained anything practical 
from it. My claims have been usually admitted 
as dating from May, 1839, because, at a public 
meeting of the Polytechnic Society, held on 
the 9th of that month, a letter was read from 
me to the Society, which is entered on the 
books of the Society, and mentions some ‘of 
the results of the discovery, and also that I had 
been engaged in perfecting the process for a con- 
siderable period. This latter fact was spoken to 
by several members then present, some of whom 
had been made acquainted with my experiments 
at the first meeting of the Society in October 
previous. Along with this letter a number of 
voltaic specimens were shown to the meeting, con- 
sisting of medals and copper moulds, and speci- 
mens of engraving, all of which had been formed 
by the electrotype. In a conversation which 
ensued I explained the process to the meeting, 
and further showed some specimens of silver plating 
and gilding which I had with me. I had hitherto 
forborne to give public denial to those statements 
to which I have referred until this evening. In 
supporting a claim of this nature, however, there 
is a higher principle than mere personal vanity. 
I feel that my honesty of purpose is involved should 
I fail in supporting that to which in the first in- 
stance I laid claim, and which I never suspected 
would be questioned. I have always felt it to be 
degrading to science to clog its history with con- 
siderations merely personal; yet looking at its past 
history, I fear that controversies of this character 
must be pronounced inevitable.” 


From very careful examination of the question, 
we have been long convinced that Mr. Thomas 
Spencer’s claim to be the discoverer of the im- 
portant electro-metallurgical processes is placed 
beyond dispute. 





FINE ARTS 


J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Mr. Turner was buried on Tuesday last in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, by the side, as he desired to be, 
of his favourite Sir Joshua Reynolds. His grave 
will add another reason for calling that portion of 
St. Paul’s in which he is buried by the name of 
‘Painters’ Corner.’ Some of the best known of 
our English school of artists sleep within the 
walls of our metropolitan cathedral :— Reynolds 
and Lawrence, Fuseli and Barry, Opie and 
West. Vandyck was buried in old St. Paul's, 
—and his bones may perhaps be lying now near 
to Sir Joshua’s. It would be only right that 
the remains of our greatest portrait painter should 
rest ,by the side of the artist whom he admired so 
much, 

There seems to be great difficulty in arriving at 
anything like certainty with respect to Turner’s 
age. Last week we stated him to have died in his 
seventy-sixth year; and a contemporary who has 
searched the register of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
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makes his age, on that authority, nearly the same. 
It is needless to say that a register of baptism is 
but loose evidence as to the date of a man’s birth, 
—as many reasons may occasion an interval be- 
tween the one event and the other. The age in- 
scribed on Turner’s coffin is, we are informed, 
seventy-nine :— but we are assured that he was 
some years older. Mr. Andrew Wilson, the painter 
of Edinburgh, used to relate that he and Turner 
were born in the same year,—and that would make 
him at least eighty-one. 

The rumours which have long been current 
respecting Turner’s enormous wealth have, it 
seems, greatly overstated the case. His property, 
exclusive of his pictures, does not exceed 100,000/. : 
—and the whole of this, we believe, he has left to 
found almshouses for the benefit of unfortunate 
and meritorious artists. His pictures he has be- 

ueathed to the nation,—on the express condition 
that within a given time a suitable place shall be 
provided for their deposit and exhibition. This 
is a wise proviso.—It is amusingly characteristic 
of the mental habits of the man that to each of his 
executors he has left a legacy of 191. 19s. 6d. :— 
the fractional character of the sum being a prudent 
precaution for saving the legacy duty. 

We mentioned last week that Mr. Turner died 
in an obscure lodging in Chelsea—but we pur- 
posely omitted to state that he was living at 
Chelsea under an assumed name. The story is as 
follows.—He loved retirement, and entertained a 

liar dislike to having his lodging known—shar- 
ing with all his immense wealth the feeling of 
the poorest bankrupt. He saw lodgings to his 
liking, asked the price, found them cheap,—and 
that was quite as much to his liking. But the 
landlady wanted a reference—‘‘I will buy your 
house outright, my good woman,” was the reply 
somewhat angrily. Then, an agreement was wanted 
—met by an exhibition of bank notes and sove- 
reigns and an offer to pay in advance :—an offer 
which proved of course perfectly satisfactory. The 
artist’s difficulties were not, however, yet over. 
The landlady wanted her lodger’s name—“ in case 
any gentlemen should call.” This was a worse 
dilemma. ‘‘ Name, name,” he muttered to him- 
self in his usual grutf manner, ‘“ What is your 
name ?”—“‘‘ My name is Mrs. Brook.”—‘‘ O,” was 
the reply, “then I am Mr. Brook” :—and as a 
“Mr. Brook” Turner died at Chelsea. 

The only artistic property belonging to Mr. Turner 
likely to under the hammer of the auctioneer, 
is his collection of ‘ proofs” and certain copper 
and steel plates from his own works. His inva- 
riable bargain with printsellers and engravers was, 
that he should have fifty proofs of every plate— 
and he went even so far with some as to demand 
that the “touched” proofs should be returned to 
him. Certain engravers, however, properly in- 
sisting on the custom of their craft not to return 
proofs, continued to retain them in spite of every 
threat which Turner could make that the artists 
who insisted on keeping his touched proofs should 
never be employed again on engravings from his 
works. Some gave in; and the “‘ touched” proofs 
—if sold—will, it is said, realize very high prices. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Calvert Girtin, the son of the eminent water- 
colour painter who was, as we stated last week, 
one of the great objects of Turner’s admira- 
tion,—pointing out an error of description in 
reference to his father which, though not made 
by us, he desires, in preference, to correct 
by means of our circulation. ‘In connexion,” 
he says, “‘ with the early studies of Turner has 
been mentioned the name of the venerable Girtin. 
Now, as the latter artist, generally considered to 
have been the founder of the modern water-colour 
school of painting, died at the premature age of 
twenty-seven, he can hardly be designated as vene- 
rable. Indeed, I believe the ages of the two 
were nearly alike; and that they were associated 
together in friendly rivalship as young men pur- 
suing a common branch of the art under the 
hospitable roof and superintendence of Dr. Monro, 
is well known. That Girtin, having been the first 
to break through the trammelsof the style of Dayes, 
and to eschew the washy and feeble effects of the 
school of Paul Sandby and Michael Angelo Rooker, 


may have been imitated and enlarged upon by his 
fellow student, is not only probable but what must 
have arisen from such a masterly genius as Turner; 
but to speak of a young artist at that time hardly 
twenty years old as venerable, and who did not 
even live to pass through the season of youth, but 
whom the grave received three years before he was 
thirty, is surely an error which, in speaking of the 
relative merits of contemporary artists and the at- 
titude in which the works of one stand in reference 
to those of the other, deserves correction. They 
were, unquestionably, both great men in Art; 
and though an accumulation of honourable years 
multiplied the productions, the skill, and the 
fame of him now departed from us, and whose 
large experience and poetic mind shed a lustre 
over his art which has been the lot of few, if any, 
to attain,—yet, to what height of excellence Girtin 
might have soared, to what enlarged conceptions 
his mind might have given birth, had he, too, been 
blessed with length of days, the numerous and 
important works which in his brief career he has 
left to perpetuate his fame sufficiently testify.— 
To any lover of that delightful branch of the art, 
water-colour painting, I can exhibit a drawing by 
Turner as well as several of Girtin’s produced at or 
about the same period of time,—i.e. at the begin- 
ning of or immediately preceding the present cen- 
tury,—the whole of which have never been out of 
the possession of my family since the untimely 
death of my father in 1802 :—a bereavement, it is 
unnecessary to say, that his only son and child 
cannot, for many reasons, sufficiently deplore.” 

By the way, we should not have omitted in our 
enumeration of the leading engravers who have 
been employed on the works of Turner the name 
of Mr. J. T. Wilmore. 

We may mention, too, as an opportune fact that 
two very fine line engravings of subjects from the 
pencil of Turner have just been published by Mr. 
Gambart. They are from the respective gravers 
of Mr. Wilmore and Mr. Wallis,—and represent 
severally ‘Dover from the Sea’ and ‘ Hastings 
from the Sea.’ The names in each case suggest the 
elements which Turner would employ. ‘‘ Dover” 
has the Castle Height for its background,—fishing- 
boats making for the harbour and a steamer pre- 
paring to go out. In the view of “ Hastings,” 
peopled fishing-boats are rocking in the motion of 
a ground swell. The life of the nature chosen is 
marvellously represented in both ; and the respec- 
tive engravers have rendered it with a fineness of 
appreciation and of touch which will help to make 
the fortuitous moment of publication a profitable 
accident. 





Finz-Art Gossrp.— The anonymous marble 
bust by Roubiliac bought last year by Messrs. 
P. & D. Colnaghi at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby 
& Wilkinson has been sold by Messrs. Colnaghi 
to Mr. Francis Roubiliac Conder, the great- 
grandson of the sculptor. Mr. Conder believes 
that the bust represents the great sculptor ; and 
a strong likeness may be traced, it is said, be- 
tween the bust and an acknowledged portrait of the 
sculptor in Mr. Conder’s possession. The bust, it is 
further urged, isvery like some of the grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren of the sculptor. Our read- 
ers will remember that we ventured at the time of 
sale to think that the bust was meant for Martin 
Ffolkes : and though we have since seen prints 
and pictures which lessen our belief in the guess 
that we then made, — yet we must confess, 
after a careful comparison of the bust with the 
print of Roubiliac after Carpentier’s portrait, that 
we are not full believers in the accuracy of Mr. 
Conder’s guess about his great-grandfather.—The 
bust, we may repeat, is an admirable specimen of 
Roubiliac’s art. 

The monster full-length miniature of Lady Elles- 
mere so finely painted by Mr. Thorburn has just 
been engraved by Mr. Atkinson in his best style. 
The plate has been privately executed for the Earl 
of Ellesmere, and the impressions taken confined to 
one hundred. The head is very exquisitely en- 
graved. His Lordship has very considerately pre- 
sented one of the finest impressions to the Print 
Room of the British Museum. 


have, itis said, approved of a design by Mr. Ritchie. 
of Edinburgh,—and agreed to his alias ry 
execution, with some trifling alterations, The 
monument is to consist of a freestone statue, 9 feet 
high, with a pedestal about 12 feet high. The 
— of the High Street is recommended as the 
site. 
The Secretary to the School of Design at Cor 
Mr. Shaw Dunscombe, recently read a essay : 
the Cork Literary Society on the life of Barry, the 
ainter, a native of that city. It appears that Cork 
as done nothing hitherto for the memory of Barry, 
beyond often boasting of his birth,—and Mr. Duns. 
combe thus draws attention to this neglect of the 
painter's claims in his native place. It was stated 
in the discussion which followed the reading of Mr, 
Dunscombe’s essay, that a gentleman in London 
ssesses a quantity of Barry’s letters. We sur- 
mise that the best of them have long since been 
printed ;—however, we do not speak with confi- 
dence on the point. 
A Dresden correspondent of Kuhne’s Europa 
statesthat a number of humorous drawings, sketched 
by the pencil of Schiller, and accompanied by de- 
scriptions in his own hand, have been found in the 
possession of a Swabian family, with whom the 
great poet became acquainted during his residence 
at Loschwitz. 

When Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, was 
killed by a ball directed against him from the fortress 
of Friedrichstadt, to which he had laid siege, a 
simple column of marble, bearing no other inscrip- 
tion than the monarch’s name and the date of his 
death, was raised to mark the spot. This column 
having gradually given way before the piece-meal 
depredations of relic-loving tourists until not a 
fragment is left,—the Norwegian Government has 
determined that a worthier monument shall occupy 
its place; and having submitted the matter to 
public subscription, three-fourths of the sum needed 
was offered in less than two days. The work is to 
be the subject of competition.—We mention this 
for the sake of our archeological tourists who may 
be going North. Their hammers will again be found 
useful—after the delay necessary to the completion 
of the work. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION, 1852.—The Meetings of the present Season 
will commence on TUESDAY after Easter week, April 20. The 
Record of 1551 has been seut to Members, Parties of three or 
more wishing to subscribe to the WINTER EVENINGS—to 
commence on THURSDAY, the 20th—can secure places, on early 
application to the Director. These Entertainments will be con- 
ducted -in the same social spirit as the Musical Union, witha 
variety of Instrumental Music, performed by the best Artists. 
Prospectuses to be had of Cramer & Co., and all re Musie 
sellers. J. ELLA, Director. 





MR. EMANUEL AGUILAR begs to announce that he will 
give THREE SOIREES CLASSI QUES at the Beethoven Rooms, 
27. Queen Anne Street, on TUESPAY EVENINGS, January 13, 
27, and February 10. The Lustrumental part will consist exclu- 
sively of the Works of Beethoven. Mr. Aguilar will on 
Evening perform on the Pianoforte three of the most celebrated 
Sonatas of that great Master. Violin, Herr Jansen; Violoncello, 
Herr Liitgen.—Single Tickets, 1¢s. 6d, Subscription to the Series, 

i admit Three. 2is., to be had of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper 
Norton Strect, and at ail the Music Publishers. 

RECITATIONS MUSICALES.— MR. WM. BINFIELDS 
RECITATION of CHAMBER MUSIC, Solo to Sestette ; Chefe 
dewere of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Weber, Hummel, 
Schubert, Moscheles, Heller, Herz. Kublau,&c. New Beethoven 
Rooms, 27, Queen Aune Street, Cavendish Square, TUESDAY 
EVENING, February 3, at Eight o'clock. Vocalists, Malle. 
Garcia and Mr. William Binfield. Instrumentalists, Misses Mar- 
garet and L. Binficld, Messrs. W. R. Henry and A. Binfield.— 
Tickets, 48.; Double, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 72. 


LONDON THURSDAY CONCERTS, EXETER HALL— 
The SECOND of the Series will take place NEXT THURSDAT. 





January 8, commencing at Eight o'clock, upon which 

the most eminent Artistes will appear, supported by the GRAND 
MADRKIGAL CHOIR, consisting of nearly Sixty Professional 
Singers,and which elicited such enthusiastic applause at the First 
Concert.—Tickets, is. and 2s.; Stalls (numbered), 48,—Vide 
grammes at the Musicsellers, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Sechs Gestinge fiir eine Singstimme, init Begleitung 
des Pianoforte—Six Songs for a Single Voice, 


Accompaniment of the Pianoforte. By Ign. Mo- 
scheles. Op. 119.—Every pianoforte student will 
understand the value of the words ‘‘ accompam- 
ment” in the above title. The amount of idea, i 
genious fancy, and solid constructive science coB- 
tained in the instrumental compositions of M. 
Moscheles is certain to preserve them in re 

and admiration, —though from time to time slighter 
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or more fascinating composers may thrust him as! 
These six Songs, which might be styled as “‘for the 
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ear 
pianoforte, with accompaniment of the voice,” are 
among his best fancied and most ingenious works. 
‘As songs, however, they appeal to German rather 
than to English sympathies. In some cases the verse 
3s followed by the music with that over-exquisite 
dloseness which can hardly be secured without the 
composition assuming an air of restriction—not to 
say pedantry—at variance with the ease which is 
the charm of vocal music. In all, the character 
js excellent. ‘Die Zigeunerin,’ for instance, is 
an allegro agitato in the true, wild, oriental, gipsy 
irit. ‘Der Liebenswiirdigen’ is an andantino, 
little less original and marked in its form. Both 
qill require so much attention from the player as 
almost to preclude the possibility of his or her 
being also the singer. ‘Strenge,’ the simplest of 
the series, is our favourite because it is the sim- 
plest:—a naif and attractive little song.—The 
whole half-dozen merit a welcome among select 
musicians, though they may hardly hope—and in- 
deed were, probably, never meant—to attract the 
more general song-loving public. 

Forty-eight Melodies for Youth, for Two, Three 
or Four Voices. Composed by Silcher ; adapted to 
English Words, &c. by Francis L. Soper.—This is 
one of the best publications of its kind which have 
been issued. Herr Silcher was already known as 
an agreeable composer of German Part-songs; but 
the collection before us gives satisfactory proof that 
he can write worthily for children as well as for 
adults, and produce such melodies as may not 
only satisfy the ear but aid also in the cultivation 
of the taste. The English part of the work, too, 
is well done.—‘‘ Teachers,” says Mr. Soper, in his 
sensible preface— 

“cannot be too deeply impressed with the importance of 
selecting for children good music,—such music as will cul- 

tivate a taste for the compositions of the great masters, and 

prepare them to appreciate their beauties. It is altogether 

awrong notion, that, for the sake of simplicity, recourse 
must be had to the light and popular music of the day: 
many of the most beautiful melodies of Haydn, Handel, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, being extremely simple, and quite 
within the comprehension of children, * * In selecting the 
words a purely devotional strain has been avoided, except 
where the character of the music absolutely requires it, 
such words being best confined to devotional exercises. 
Words of a didactic character, such as the multiplication 
table, the names of the geometrical solids, &c. &c., have 
not been admitted, because they are quite inappropriate to 
wusic; and those subjects are much better taught another 
way.” 

The rarity of such common sense as the above will 
suggest itself to most persons who have looked over 
those foolish pieces of patched namby-pamby which 
tre so largely circulated as elementary music-books 
for the young. In no art is sound teaching from 
the “very earliest A” more strongly demanded 
than in Music. In none has empiricism been at 
once so loud and so widely accepted ;—therefore, 
such a book as this deserves a more than ordinarily 
warm welcome. 


The Merman, by Alfred Tennyson—The Rose 
and the Gauntlet, by John Sterling. Composed by 
Joseph A. Duggan.—These are two Songs of more 
than ordinary pretension, and more than ordinary 
nerit:—belonging to the class scena rather than 
being ballad, melody, or cavatina. That the want 
ofsome such concert-music has always been felt, 
may be proved by Callcott’s settings of Campbell’s 
verse, —by the weaker and less individual scenas of 
rey (a name hardly known to the amateurs of 
this generation, though often found in old music 
)—and, at a later period, by Dr. Whitfield 
Clarke's flimsy, yet not altogether valueless, set- 
ngs of passages from ‘Lalla Rookh.’ As we ap- 
proach our own time, we find Knapton’s ‘There 
be none of Beauty’s daughters,’ and Barnett’s 
*tting of ‘Sir John Moore’s Burial,’ among other 
ts in the same direction :—not to forget ‘Napo- 

8 Midnight Review,’ which Mr. John Parry, 
= & sentimental singer, used to sing at our 
on . It seems, however, to be the attribute 
this form of composition to pass out of favour ; 
be the less pretending, and it might have 
thought more ephemeral, tunes of a Cary, an 
“mé, a Dibdin, a Hook, and a Bishop are from 
to time revived: —whence would appear, 

' produce a work of permanent value in this 

8 one of the hardest musical tasks. The 
few words of retrospect are sufficient to make 
umport of our qualification so far as Mr. 









































































































































































Duggan is concerned. The ‘Merman’ is grace- 
fully, fantastically, and expressively conceived: 
such weak portions as it contains being those where 
the change of mood, or varieties of imagery, have 
bewildered rather than excited the imagination of 
the musician. Inasmuch as Tennyson ranks higher 
as a poet than Sterling, it is to Mr. Duggan’s 
credit that ‘The Merman’ is by much the better 
song of the two. 


Mr. Percival and Mr. Bolingbroke Cooper have 
published each Three Songs for voice and piano :— 
those by the latter gentleman being the happier, 
because the more distinct in their melodies.— 
Mr. C. E. Stephens has dedicated to the Sheffield 
Apollo Glee Society The Forest-Hunters’ Glee,—a 
part song, in which the German style is adopted. 
—What does the Yorkshireman know of Yéigers? 
We cannot, as has been said a hundred times, 
consider such efforts on the part of an author to 
denationalize himself either welcome or wise. In 
the case of the Part Song they are singularly 
abortive: since no magic will make the English 
alto replace the German first tenor,—the fire and 
force of which are essential to produce an effect in 
songs of the pattern copied by Mr. Stephens. 
| _ Studies for the Pianoforte, dc. By Lindsay Sloper. 
In Two Books.—It not seldom happens that single 
| movements are called ‘ Studies” merely because 
| they contain neither character nor passage for pupil 
, to study,—are not pretty enough to be entitled 
| ‘ Notturno,” Romance or ‘‘ Serenade,”—are too dry 
| to be styled ‘ Fantasia,”—and are too unmelodious 

to merit the title of a ‘song without words :”—the 
| name which should imply the greatest selectness, 
| being thus most gratuitously abused.—These “‘Stu- 
| dies,” however, by Mr. Sloper, really demand and 
deserve the title prefixed to them. They are full of 
character; though it is the character which claims 
to be mastered, rather than which charms after it 
is mastered. The ideas are ideas—distinct, ner- 
vous and substantial thoughts, which will set the 
student thinking, —showing that increased free- 
dom in ordinance and in treatment which satisfies 
us that Mr. Sloper is making progress by practice 
in writing. He would do well to consider geniality 
of melody as a point in which he is open to im- 
provement; since we are confident that fancy may 
be nurtured, enriched, deepened, and varied, if 
not absolutely created, by habitual exercise joined 
with close and almost mistrustful scrutiny.—As 
calling for firmness and equality of finger, these 
exercises are generally excellent. They afford, too, 
a provision for expression largely precluded by the 
fashionable form of pianoforte writing introduced 
by MM. Thalberg and Liszt—that in which the 
melody and the accompaniment are simultaneously 
carried on and divided and in which the r 
sturdy thumb is expected to sing and to slide from 
note to note. They are not, in the least, copied 
after Mendelssohn.—They may be found by some 
a little dry: by others a little difficult, as requiring 
close attention.—They must be confessed by all to 
be good : because they are really what they repre- 
sent themselves to be—to wit, Studies. 


shaken her nerves,—certain it is, that she acted at 
manifest disadvantage through all her scenes, and 
fairly collapsed at the close.—Her reception was, 
however, of the warmest kind. 

On Saturday, ‘ The Belle’s Stratagem’ was per- 
formed, for the purpose of introducing Miss Fitz- 
patrick to these boards, in the character of Letitia 
Hardy. Her reception was cold at first ; but as 
the play proceeded the audience recognized her 
merits,—and in her scene with Doricourt (Mr. 
Anderson) warmed into applause. Her song in 
particular was well received. At the conclusion 
of the play she was led forward by Mr. Belton.— 
‘The Take Couple’ succeeded, supported by the 
Bateman children ;—and then came the new 
Pantomime :—with which half the town is familiar 
enough by this time to make any description 

ere matter of supererogation. 

On Wednesday, the tragedy of ‘ Macbeth’ was 
performed :—Miss Glyn, of course, playing Lady 
Macbeth. The part, with the exception of the 
sleep-walking scene, is not one of Miss Glyn’s best, 
—and the selection of it at this early period of 
her appearances was injudicious. Miss Glyn's 
ema @ this stage is an event which we have 
watched — and shall continue to watch — with 
great interest; and that she may have the full 
benefit of the experiment, we hope she may be 
permitted to play the round of her indisputably 
great characters.—Mr. Anderson’s Macbeth was 
picturesque, but his delivery painfully monotonous. 
Mr. Belton as Macduff deserves a notice. He 
gave signs of intelligence and power which suggest 
the expectation of a better performance, with more 
practice, than his presentment of the part can yet 
deserve to be called. He shared, however, with 
Miss Glyn and Mr. Anderson the honours of the 
call before the curtain. 





Princess’s.—On Tuesday, Mr. C. Kean ap- 
peared in the part of Sir Edward Mortimer, in ‘The 
Iron Chest,’— and evinced in it that singular 
aptitude for the character which distinguished his 
father’s delineations. In his acting there are 
unmistakeable marks of true genius.—The pan- 
tomime at this house has been successful :—and 
that very success, as in other cases, forms a ground 
for our dispensation from criticism. 





Sapier’s WELLs.—The house here has been 
crowded to excess. The pantomime has had a 
triumph with the holiday-folk.—Miss Cooper has 
returned to this theatre: and on Friday week, she 
performed Pauline, in ‘The Lady of Lyons,’—and 
on Monday appeared as Parthenia, in the charming 
play of ‘ Ingomar.’ 





MustcaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—Her Ma- 
jesty,—with whom it appears to be habitual to 
command a musical performance of some impor- 
tance on New Year’s Day,—has opened 1852 with 
Mendelssohn’s music to the ‘(£dipus.’—On the 
same day, at the grand ceremonial got up in Notre 
Dame de Paris to signalize the re-election of the 
President, was revived some of Lesueur’s church- 











Drury Lane.—On Boxing Night, as we have 
already announced, this theatre opened under the 
new management:—when Mr. Bunn put the 
audience in good humour by a characteristic and 
appropriate address, in which he promised all 
things expedient and desirable if supplied with 
means by those whom he addressed. The play for 
the occasion was ‘ Fazio,’—and Miss Glyn made 
her first appearance beforea Drury Lane audience 
in her great character of Bianca. With Miss 
Glyn’s impersonation of this part our readers are, 
through our columns, so familiar, that it would be 
a work of mere repetition to dwell on its features 
here. Suffice it to say, that on this occasion her 
acting suffered from that extreme nervousness 
against which no amount of practice seems able to 
protect her first appearances. Contrary to the 
wont of Boxing Night, Miss Glyn had an audience 
on which she may not have reckoned. The gallery 
had abdicated, as if in homage, its péculiar privilege 
of having the house to itself; and whether or not 
the unexpected appeal made to her by finding a 








calm when she expected to play in a tempest had 


music, written for the coronation of the original 
Napoleon. 

Mr. Hullah’s monthly concerts this year will be 
four in number; to be held on the third Wednes- 
day of their respective months. The first will be 
given onthe 21stinst. ‘The following entire works,” 
says the programme, “will be performed in the 
course of the season for the jirst time at these con- 
certs:—Handel’s Cantata, ‘Alexander's Feast’ ; 
Leslie’s Festival Anthem, ‘Let God arise’; a 
new Cantata, ‘ Leonora,’ by Mr. Macfarren; and 
Mendelssohn’s Ninety-fifth Psalm.” 

We ought among the last musical things of 
1851 to have announced the election of Miss 
Rosetta Vinning (from the name, it may be pre- 
sumed, a relation of the ‘‘Infant Sappho”), and 
Mr. J. Barnett, to king's scholarships in our 
Royal Academy of Music. 

Malle. Cruvelli’s success seems of the two less 
in Paris this season than it was in London, and to 
be already on the wane in the French capital. 
She has attempted the part of Maria in ‘La 
Figlia del Reggimento,’ and failed in it. If she 





e wise enough to profit by her failures, Mdlle. 
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Cruvelli may still achieve a great success. At the 
performance in question Herr Eckert conducted 
the orchestra in place of Herr Hiller, whose term 
of service—if this substitution betokens its end— 
has proved shorter than even some of us antici- 
pated it might be. 

On grounds of a similar nature—the substan- 
tiation of opinions in which for a while we stood 
alone—we must record that M. Gounod’s ‘ Sapho’ 
has been again produced at the Grand Opéra. The 
drama is now shorn of all the patriotic ‘‘ mischief” 
that it contained—by the retrenchment of the 
entire part of Alceus—and as much of the intrigue 
as set forth the conspiracy.—How M. Augier’s 
libretto fares under such Presidential care we cannot 
guess :—but the music of the opera, in particular 
its exquisite third act, is now firmly established 
with the Parisian connoisseurs. 

The appearance of Madame Tedesco as Fides 
in ‘ Le Prophéte’ seems not to have been successful. 
—It is said that the rate of taxation of the Parisian 
theatres, in aid of the poor, may be reduced from 
eleven to three per cent.—Signor Verdi is now in 
Paris.—Thither, too, has come Signor Sarmiento, 
one of the minor Italian maestri, with the hope of 

roducing some of his operas.—New operas by 

M. Cadaux, Bazin, and Grisar are said to have 
been accepted at the Opéra Comique. 

Herr Dehn, curator of the musical portion of the 
Royal Library at Berlin, who has been deputed by 
his government to examine into the stores of 
classical music in Prussia, has been, apparently, 
very successful in his researches in Silesia :—having 
there discovered, say the journals, ‘upwards of 
fourteen hundred unknown compositions, dating as 
far back as the thirteenth century."—A young 
Swedish lady—Mdlle. Ebeling, whom we have 

“more than once mentioned as a possible rival to 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind—died a few days since at 
Berlin, on the very eve of her first appearance on 
the stage.—Dr. Rungenhagen, too, is dead, in the 
same capital, atanadvancedage. He will bechiefly 
remembered in the musical world, as having occu- 

ied the position so long and honourably held 
by Zelter, namely, the conductorship of the Sing- 
Academie—since his powers were, at best, mediocre. 
—Madlle. Von Stranz, whom we some time ago 
mentioned as singing with success at the Leipsic 
concerts, has made her appearance on the Frank- 
fort stage as Rosina in ‘Il Barbiere:’ and in spite 
of her coming immediately after Madame Sontag, 
is said to have produced a most favourable impres- 
sion.—We may mention two operacomposers whose 
names are new to us—Herr Struppe, whose ‘Sea 
Beggars’ has been given at Prague, and Herr 
Unger, whose ‘ Tiberius Gracchus’ is in preparation 
at Weimar.— A new Symphony by Lachner, 
recently produced at Vienna by the Philharmonic 
Society of Austria, is the last item in our New 
Year’s paragraph of German musical gains and 
losses. 





MISCELLANEA 
The New Record Repository.—From the last re- 
port of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
just printed, it appears that the new Record Reposi- 
tory now being built in Rolls Gardens, Fetter Lane, 
will cost 45,0007. It will contain 331,496 cubic feet, of 
which 124,311 cubic feet will be required for records 
and the remainder for light, air, &c. 


Professor Longfellow’s ‘ Golden Legend.’—Sir,—I think it 
may interest your readers who have had their attention 
called to Professor Longfellow’s ‘Golden Legend’ by the re- 
view of it in your columns, to have some further particulars 
of the poem on which it is founded,—which, as your Cor- 
respondent, Mr. Oxenford, has already told you, is one 
written, in the thirteenth century, by Hartmann von der 
Aue, entitled ‘Der Arme Heinrich.’ In the main plot of 
the poem Mr. Longfellow has kept almost entirely to the 
original, and many of his p ges are paraph ; but the 
character of Lucifer, and all the episodes of the journey to 
Salerno, are his own creations. By his introduction of 
Lucifer, however, and his accommodating the whole to our 
modern notions of right and wrong, which are constantly 
brought out in strong relief, he has entirely altered the 
moral colouring of the story:—which has occasioned the 
want of interest in the character of the hero of which you 
justly complain. The whole moral tone of his poem is mor- 
bid, compared with the simple, clear, open-eyed faith of 
the original. The hero of Hartmann is not the self-con- 
scious, cowardly, fine-gentleman prince of Longfellow; but 
a wealthy and powerful baron, endowed with ‘all manner 
of virtue—a mirror of the world’s joy, a refuge of the needy, 








a bridge of good counsel, handsome, and withal wise.” To 
teach him, however, the vanity of life and earthly joys, he 
is struck with leprosy, like Job,—from whose history Hart- 
mann has evidently taken the leading idea of the tale. He 
thus becomes an outcast, despised of all:—but nothing is 
said of any curse pronounced by the Church. The reader’s 
interest in “ the poor Henry,” who, after his fruitless visit 
to Salerno resigns himself to the will of God, and devotes 
his wealth to good works, ‘‘so that he is renowned and 
pitied through all the land,”—is excited in the highest 
degree before the “ little maid” appears on the scene. Her 
character is faithfully rendered by Longfellow; though it 
seems to me, I confess, a pity to have altered her age from 
eight to fourteen. Longfellow makes her a woman. In the 
original, the mixture of her exquisite simplicity and child- 
ishness with deep earnestness and elevated thought is at 
once so extraordinary and so life-like, that the reader 
entirely sympathizes with her parents when they begin to 
believe that the Holy Ghost speaks by her mouth, as he 
inspired St. Nicholas in the cradle. Longfellow’s plot, too, 
strikes one as more unnatural than it needed to be, from his 
almost leaving out of sight one of the most characteristic 
features of the time,—namely, the peculiar relations sub- 
sisting between the feudal lord and his peasantry. Henry's 





life is felt in the old poem to be infinitely important to all 
his dependents, who can never hope for such another master; | 
and the fear that when he dies they will all be reduced to | 
beggary, is an argument of which the “little maid” makes 
great use in her pleadings with her parents. She reminds 

them, that if she lives they will lose her, for she shall be 
married; but if their lord dies, they will lose their all, | 
and she will lead a life worse than death. Henry is | 
with difficulty persuaded to accept her sacrifice,—but it is 

because he shrinks from the misery to her and her parents. 

He, too, recognizes the value of his own life, and there is | 
no hesitation and questioning about the right and wrong. 

The journey is passed over very slightly; nothing hardly | 
being noticed but the preparation in the way of the grand | 
silken and veivet dresses given to the “little maid, such 

as she never had before.” Arrived at Salerno, the old phy- 

sician takes her aside, believing that her master has induced | 
her by threats to offer herself to death, and warns her that 

if she wavers only a hair's breadth even at the last she will 

have lost her life and yet done nothing for them. She | 
replies, ‘** Yes, she has one fear, that he will never have 

courage to do his part of the work, ‘he has the heart of a 

hare,’ and she is a woman and has all the courage.” On 

this, he prepares for his work; but when, having undressed | 
and bound her, he whets his long broad knife that ‘‘ he 

may give her a softer death,” Henry hears the sound, and 

in a moment his whole soul revolts at the sacrifice. He | 
knocks against the door, the old physician says he ‘‘ has 
other business in hand just now, and cannot attend to 
him.” Henry peeps in through a chink in the wall, sees 
how beautiful the ‘little maid” looks, breaks into the 
room, and stops the physician. She loads him with 
reproaches for having snatched her from her heavenly 
crown,—says all she has heard of his bravery is a lie, 
and if he cannot bear to look on death he should 
not have peeped through the wall. Henry, of course, 
takes his own way, though ‘‘the good maid cries 
and afflicts herself well nigh to death;” but Christ, 
to show his approbation of her work of love, de- 
livers both from their distress, by making the sick man 
whole. The catastrophe is much more spun out than in 
Longfellow’s poem, and in this respect does not conform to 
modern rules of composition; but this is atoned for by the 
greater ease with which it is brought about, and the naive 
picture which it affords of the manners of the age. Henry 
conducts his preserver to her parents; and then returns to 
his castle, where all his acquaintances, who have forsaken 
him during his calamity, come to wish him joy. They next 
begin to advise him to marry, as was not unnatural; and 
he thereupon sends for all his friends and retainers to take 
their counsel on the subject. They overwhelm him with 
advice and suggestions, till at last, putting his arm round 
the ‘little maid,” he tells them how he owes his life to her, 
and that the whole wish of his heart is to take her for his 
wife: but if that may not be, he will live without one. His 
choice is voted by acclamation; and as there are priests in 
plenty, they are married on the spot.—The bright, earnest 
and healthy tone of the religion in this poem is not its least 
remarkable feature. To its men and women, heaven is as 
real as earth, and God as near to their hearts as their loving 
friends. Though written so early, it is almost entirely un- 
tinctured with anything distinctively Romish. There is no 
mention of prayers to the saints or the Virgin,—of purity 
of soul as arising from confession and absolution ; it is God 
to whom reference is made in all things, and Christ who 
heals Henry without any introduction of angels or relics. 
In fact, the whole might have been written by a pious Pro- 
testant.—To give an idea of the quaint beauty and pic- 
turesqueness of the tale by extracts would take up too much 
of your space; but it is to be wished that some one compe- 
tent to the task should translate into English this exquisite 
poem, which is equally valuable as a work of art and as an 
illustration of the age in which it was produced. It has 
been already translated into modern German by Simrock,— 
I do not know with what success. 8. W. 

London, Dec. 24, 


Chelsea New Suspension Bridge.—According to 
the late report of Woods and Forests, the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works are to advance 120,000/. for 
the new suspension bridge and Thames embankment 
at Chelsea. 


Remarkabie Celestial Arch—At about half-past 9 P.M. of 
the 29th of December 1851, I noticed a lucid arch stretching 
across the heavens. It was observed about four degrees 
eastward of the planet Mars, passing very near the bright 
star Capella, and through the stars alpha, beta, and gamma 
Arietis. Its breadth was between two and three degrees, and 








it was slowly moving towards the south. At first I sus- 


(Jan. 3,°52° 


—=—_= 
pected it to be auroral; but on a closer inspection I appre- 
hend it to have been formed of very thin masses of the 
cloud known by meteorologists as cirro-stratus, the moon. 
shining through a thin haze at the time. If this arch 
should be found to be composed of cirro-stratus, it is not 
less remarkable and interesting. On each side the heavens 
were perfectly clear; and the arch of the cloud, if it were 
such, was a well marked and striking instance of the polar 
arrangement of cirro-stratus and _cirro-cumulus alluded to 
by Humboldt in his ‘Cosmos.’ He says, “ The connexion 
of the polar light (aurora) with the most delicate cirrous 
clouds deserves particular attention, because it shows us. 
the electro-magnetic evolution of light as part of a moteoro- 
logical process. The magnetism of the earth is here exhi- 
bited in its influence on the atmosphere, and the conden- 
sation of vapour.” The clouds thus intluenced by terres. 
trial gneti Humboldt calls “ polar bands.” I haye 
very frequently witnessed, especially while residing at the 
Kew Observatory, when my attention was more particularly 
directed to such subjects, long lines or bands of cirrus 
cirro-stratus and cirro-cumulus generally affecting a deter- 
minate direction, and the arch observed last evening ap- 
pears to have been such a “ polar band.” On some occasions 
I have seen masses of cirro-stratus self-luminous; and it js 
not a little remarkable that in the eastern portion of the 
sky the luminous site of the arch was greatest :—so much so 
as to convey the idea of the brightness being rather superior 
to the reflection of the moon’s rays from the surface of such 
thin masses of cloud. 

Hull, Dee. 30. WILLIAM Rapc irr Birt. 


P.S. Can this phenomenon be referred to an electrical 
stream at right angles, or nearly so, to the magnetic meri- 
dian, which in its passage so influenced the aqueous 
vapour as to condense it with a slight evolution of electro- 
magnetic light ? 





Isthmus of Suez Railway and Canal.—From 
Alexandria, the line proceeds in a south-eastern di- 
rection to D: hour, passing at short distances 
from Salamoun, Nadir, Wardan, and Kelioub, to 
Cairo. The proposed route across the Desert, from 
Cairo to Suez, branches off from the Alexandrian 
line at Bulah, a few miles north of Cairo, and pro- 
ceeds nearly parallel with the present Great Hadj 
route to Suez on the Red Sea. The route of the 
proposed ship canal commences in the Mediterranean 
at the mouth of the Tineh, theentrance to the ancient 
Pelusiac Canal, and proceeds in a southern direction 
to Suez, terminating in vestiges of the ancient canal 
of Sesostris or Necho. Mr.Wyld, of Charing Cross, 
has published a map, in which these routes are 
traced out.— Builder. 


Nimrud Inscriptions.—Since 1 addressed you on the 22nd 
instant, I have found the name of a second king of Israel in 
the Nimrud inscriptions published by the British Museum. 
In the south-western palace there is a series of slabs, 
brought from the centre of the mound, but of later date 
than the obelisk and the colossal bulls, which are of the 
age of Jehu. These slabs contain annals of a king, whose 
name does not appear. Col. Rawlinson stated confidently 
that he was the Khorsabad king, Sargon; but from com- 
paring the transactions assigned to the same regnal years in 
this series and at Khorsabad, I felt satisfied that he laboured 
under a mistake. On looking over the names of certain 
kings who paid tribute in the eighth year of this king’s 
reign (B. M. Pl. 50.1. 10), [found a name which is decisive 
on the question,—Mi‘na‘kh'i:im-mi Sa‘mirin'a-dyi; that is 
tom of yw, Menahem of Samaria, masoretically Shé- 
meron. The final mi in the king’s name is added as a case 
ending, so that the name exactly corresponds with the 
Hebrew. This name proves that the slabs belonged to Pul, 
who is mentioned in 2 Kings xv. 19, 20, as having imposed 
tribute upon Menahem. He was the predecessor of Sargon, 
and of a different family ; which accounts for his slabs having 
been removed, and his name having (it is said) been defaced 
by Esarhaddon, the grandson of Sargon, who built this 
palace. It proves also the identity of the Samirina and the 
Bit-Khumria* of the inscriptions, which I before considered 
improbable; and the consequent fact that the 27,280 men 
mentioned in Botta, Pl. 145.1. 12, as having been i 
into captivity by Sargon, were Israelites. They appear from 
the inscription not to have been inhabitants of Samaria 
itself, but of rural districts or provincial towns. This iden- 
tifies the deportation spoken of with that in the reign of 
Pekah, recorded in 2 Kings xv. 29, and attributed to Tiglath- 
Pileser, who was consequently the same as Sargon, the 
builder of Khorsabad. I pointed out this identification in 
my paper on the Khorsabad inscriptions; and I think it 
inconsistent with Col. Rawlinson’s assumption that the 
Khorsabad king was the Shalmaneser of Scripture. The 
latter I taketo be the son of Sargon, am elder brother of 
8 herib, as I tioned in the paper referred to. 
must also dissent from Col. Rawlinson’s opinion that the 
deportation of the Israelites was in the first year of Sargon 
The inscription where it is mentioned does not give the 
chronology of the events which it records, and other in- 
scriptions seem to me to show that it must have 
at a more advanced period of his reign. 

Tam, &e, 

Killyleagh, Co. Down, Dee: 29. 








Epw. Hiscks. 





To Corresrospents—A. C._—W. T. M.—W. B—An Old 
Subscriber—received. ‘ 

D. W. T.—We cannot give this correspondent the infor 
mation which he seeks. 





* The 4 at the end of these names, as.also at. the end of 
Sarghin4, and probably of Y4'u’A, is inflectional. 
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DRAKE’S DEMOSTHENES DE 
CORONA. 
THE GREEK TEXT, 
WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
« Will enable the student to read the original with com- 


parative ease.” LiTERARY GAZETTE. 
_ Useful notes.” THe GUARDIAN. 
« 4 neat and useful edition.” ATHEN ZUM. 


NORRIS’S TRANSLATION 





OF 
DEMOSTHENES ON THE 
CROWN. 

Crown 8vo. sewed, 3s. 

« The dest translation we 1 ber to have seen.” 


Literary GAZETTE. 

“ Very accurate.” THe GUARDIAN. 
« Admirably representing both the sense and style of the 
original.” ATHENAUM. 


FERRER’S and JACKSON’S 
SOLUTIONS of the SENATE 
HOUSE PROBLEMS from 
1848 to 1851. 
8vo. cloth, 15s. 6d. 
This work, and Mr. Jameson's, show the nature of the 
changes introduced by the “* Mathematical Board”: and so 


will be useful to those who are reading for Blathematical 
Honours. 


GRANT’S PLANE ASTRONOMY. 


8vo. boards, 6s. 


%,* This work includes Explanations of Celestial Pheno- 
mena and Descriptions of Astronomical Instruments. 





HEMMING’S DIFFERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


8vo. boards, 9s. 





JAMESON’S SOLUTIONS of the 
SENATE HOUSE RIDERS, 


1848 to 18651. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LUND’S SHORT and EASY 
COURSE of ALGEBRA. 


A NEW EDITION. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHEAR’S ELEMENTARY 
MECHANICS. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“ This work has numerous examples solved geometrically.” 


SIMPSON’s EPITOME of CHURCH 
HISTORY. 
WITH EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Szconp Epition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


SNOWBALL’S ELEMENTS of 
MECHANICS. 
8vo. cloth, 8s. Gd. 


THRING’S ELEMENTS of GRAM- 
MAR TAUGHT in ENGLISH. 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 


** A very admirable book it is, both in substance and form.” 
SPECTATOR. 
“* A clever and scientific little book.” THe GUARDIAN. 


** A genuine contribution to the wants of the age.” 
Cupgisvian Timgs. 


“ The technicalities of ordinary grammars are relieved by 
familiar catechetical conversations, which elicit their meaning 
and pave the way for the intelligent application of the prin- 
ciples of grammar.” Jonny BULL. 


“* For this the teacher and learner will thank him.” 
THE NoyconFoRMIsT. 


WESTCOTT’S ELEMENTS of 
GOSPEL HARMONY. 
WITH A CATENA ©™ INSPIRATION, 
From the Writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
** Admirably conceived, arranged, and expressed.” 
Frea CHvuRCH MAGAZINE. 


“* The production of a young theologian of great promise.” 
T. K. ARNOLD. 








“His definitions are admirable Jor their simplicity and * The author argues very ably for the plenary inspiration 
” Aruznazum. | of the Gospels.” ENGLish Review. 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN & CO. ‘ 


London; Gzonce Bet. Dublin: Hopors & Smrtn. Edinburgh; Epmonston.& Dove.as. 
Glasgow: J. MAcLEHOSE. 


PRICE FOURPENCE BY ORDER OF ALL BOOK- 

SELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 
PERMANENTLY ENLARGED TO 

24 QUARTO PAGES. 

—_>——_- 

Volumes I., IT., III, and IV., with very copious 

Index, now ready, 
Price 9s. 6d. each, cloth boards. 
Every Saturday, 24 Pages Foolscap 4to., price 4d., or 


stamped, 5d., and in Parts at the end of each 
Month, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION 
FOR 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, 
GENEALOGISTS, &e. 


A Specimen Number sent on Receipt of 
Pive Postage Stamps. 


. Opinions of the Press. 
“ As good a first number as we remember to have seen. There 


can be no doubt of the value of a literary Medium of this peculiar 
kind.”— Atheneum. 





“ We like the plan much....... We wish success to a publication 
which p ises to 4 ble, intelligent, and useful. 
Literary Gaeette. 


“This publication promises to fill up a void that has constantly 
been lamented by every person engaged in any particular branch 
of study that required experience and research....... It is a publi- 
cation in which all literary persons must feel a deep interest, and 
that has our heartiest wishes for its success."— Morning Herald, 

“ This is a new periodical, with a new idea, and one that will be 
sure to receive encouragement amongst scholars and readers really 
deserving that appellation.”— Weekly News. 

“ That valuable publication Tuz Notes anp QUERIES, so auspi- 
ciously commenced.”— New Ball's Messenger. 

“ With whomsoever the idea of publishing this useful and inter- 
esting periodical first originated, that person is entitled to the 
thanks of every author, antiquary, and scholar in the United 


Kingdom........ We recommend in all sincerity, Tue Norges axp 
Quenriss to the attention of lovers of literature in general.” 
Morning Post. 


“A medium of inter-communication for men engaged in stu- 
dious pursuits of the highest value. Its facilities for collecting 
out-of-the-way information on doubtful or disputed points is 
great ; and all who are engaged in particular departments of lite- 
rary inquiry, or in the editing of any of the old English writers, 
will do well to avail themselves of Nores anp Quenrizs.” 
Examiner. 
“ Its utility to scholars, artists, anti ians, has conducted this 
periodical to a stage of life when it may be said to have weathered 
the danger of infancy.. The utility of the work, as a medium 
of inter-communication, is, of course, its first feature; but its 
numbers also form a collection of curious dote and gossip,” 
Spectator. 












“We have perused with intense interest every number of this 
periodical as it has appeared. We have found that as it has pro- 
ceeded it has increased in importance apd in value; and we have 
little doubt that, continuing to be managed as it has been, and as 
carefully edited as it is at present, it must become an established 
class book in every library.”— Dublin Review. 
“ Its (The Bank Note’s) clever and cheaper contemporary.” 
Dickens's Household Worda, 
“It is easy to see how, with such a plan efficiently carried out, 
the result may be pleasant and profitable toa class beyond the 
bounds of the strictly literary and studious. Such is actually the 
case. The work having been ducted with unfi spirit, ands 
we are happy to add, unfailing good taste, has already secured 
itself a respectable place in public estimation. While it has treated 
of matters pertaining to knowledge, and which it is well to have 
elucidated, it has, we believe, furnished a great fund of innocent 
entertainment. Few will deny that to be successful within these 
limits is to deserve well of the republic. We must now take leave 
of our pleasant contemporary, and, in doing so, cannot but express, 
as members of the republic of letters, our grateful sense of his 
useful and meritorious labour.”— Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 


“A glance through the admirable index to this (2nd) volume, ‘ 
will convincee the most sceptical and least inquisitive student of its 
value. There is hardly an old subject on which something new 
is not forthcoming. It is something in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century to have hit upon a new thing; and to the 
originator and editor of Notes anp Querizs belongs the sin- 
gular praise of having established, after more than a hundred 
years’ incessant invention in such matters, a new literary periodical 
that was absolutely wanted. There must be many to whom it bas 
already become little less than an absolute necessity, so rapidly 
are wants created or discovered where the means of supply has 
once been found.”—Zxaminer (2nd notice). 





London: Gorge BeLu, No. 186, Fleet-street. 





MENZIES, Edinburgh; and HODGES & SMITH, Dublin. 
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[us QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cixxix., 
is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
I. RUSSIAN AND GERMAN CAMPAIGNS, 
Il. KEW GARDENS. 
IIL PHYSIOGNOMY, 
IV. JUNIUS. 
V. HIGHLAND DESTITUTION AND IRISII 
EMIGRATION. 
VI. SIR ROBERT HERON’S NOTES. 
VIL, ITALY. 
VIII. LOUIS NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

The Number for JANUARY, 1952, being the First of a New 
Volume, contains the following articles :—1. Olympia Morata— 
2. John Jewel, some time Bishop of Salisbury — 3. Ulrieh von 
Hutten, Pirkeimer, and Sickingen— 4. Bristol High Cross (with an 
Engraving)—5. Dr. Chalmers as a Professor—é. Symbols of the 
Saints: the Angel, by J. G. Wailer—7. Wanderings of an Anti- 

uary, by Thomas Wright, F.8S.A.; the Roman Iron District of 
the Forest of Dean (with Engravings)—8. Original Letter of Gene- 
ral Wolfe on Military Studies—9. Pilgrimages of Torkington and 
Wey to the Holy Land—10. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: 
The Early Life of Marat in England—Detention of James IL. in 
1683—Bastards distinguished in English History—Skeletons found 
at Little Wilbraham—The Roman Antiquities of Britain— Ladies 
wearing the Order of the Garter. The Os:ruary contains Memoirs 
of the King of Hanover, Marshal Soult, Sir Horace Seymour, 
Lord Mackenzie, Hon. J. E. D. Bethune, Michael Jones, Esq., 
Rev. Spencer Madan, Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, Rev. W. G. Roland, 
Rey. N. G. Woodrooffe, Mr. Jones the Comedian, and Mr. John 
Buckler, P.S.A. Price 28. 6 

Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


This day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCCXXXV. for JaNvaRy. Price 2s, 6d, 


‘01 8. 
Political and Monetary Prospects. 
Dramas by William Smith, 
Mont Blanc, 
The Rural Superstitions of Western France. 
Husbands, Wives, Fathers, Mothers. 
My Novel ; or, Varieties in English Life. Part. XVII. 
Struggles for Fame and Fortune. 
Lord George Bentinck. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Next week will be published, 
J OURNAL -of the 
SOCIETY of ENGLAND, No, XXVIIL 

Contents. 

Farming of Lincolnshire—J. A. Clark 


e. 
Experiments on Fattening Qualities of different Breeds of Sheep 


" awes. 
Agricultural Geology of England—J. Trimmer. 
Causes of Efficacy of Burnt Clay—Dr. Voelcker. 
Mismanagement of Farm Horses—F. Dun, ju 


n. 
The Chemical and Agricultural Characters of Chalk Formation— 
ain 


essrs. Way and Paine. 
Diseases after Parturition in Cows and Sheep—W. C. Sibbald. 


Joint Cultivation of Mangold and Carrots at Badminton—Ph. 


usey, MP, 
Points of Jerse y Cattle. 
On Dried Blood as Manure—J. T. Way. 


Report to H.R.H. the President of the Commission for the Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Industry of all Nations, on Agricultural 
’ 


.P. 


Implements, Class 1X.— Ph. Pusey, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. haat 


January 1, 1852, price 3s. 6d. No. XVII. of the 


OURNAL of 
: MEDICINE. 
Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 


Contents. 
1. The Wear and Tear of Literary Life; or, the Last Dayg of 


Robert Southey. 
2. Drs. Carpenter and Kirkes on Nervous Tissue. 
3. German Psychological Medicine. 
4. Dr. Copland on the Pathol of Sleep. 
5. Blakey’s History of Mental Philosophy. 


6. Drs. Wood aud Bucknill on the Plea of Insanity in Criminal 
ases, 
7. Dr. bade Notes of a Recent Visit to the Lunatic Asylums 


of France. 
8. Dr. Lalor on the Physiology and Pathology of the Brain. 
9. Prevention of Crime. 
10, Private Lunatic Asylums, 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


AGRICULTURAL 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
NAL, for JANUARY Ist, 1852, price 1s. contains :—Dis- 
covery and Invention, LII. — France in the Great Exhibition, 
Bourdon’s Metallic Manometer—Ke-opening of the Polytechnic 
Institution—Patent Law Amendment—Philosophy and Practice 
of Railways, l—Manufacture of Factitious Leather—Permanent | 
Way, Paving and Flooring—Roofs and Bridges—Hawkins’s 1m- 
provements in Brushes—Anderson’s Life-Boat—Carter’s Filtering 
Apparatus—Chadburn Brothers’ Barometer Tube— Miller's Radi- 
ator and Opifer-Perspector—Locomotive Mechanism in the Great 
Exhibition—Disconnecting Apparatus for Paddle-Wheels— Ke- 
views, and List of Patents and Kegistered Designs for the Month, 
Illustrated by Two large Copeerpate Engravings of HILL’ 
SELF-ACTING RAILWAY BRAKE and WROUGHT-LRON 
KAILWAY CHAIRS, and MILLIGAN’S POWER-LUOM, and 
numerous Wood Engravings. 
Vols. 1, 2, and 3, price 14s. each, cloth boards, are now ready, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 
George Hebert, 88, Cheapside, London. Patent Offices, 166, 
Bachanan-sizest, Glasgow; and 20, St. Andrew’s-square, Edin- 
urgh. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 

(Jan. 1), containing the _ 
TRANSACTIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents: The Pharmaceutical Suciety--The Practice of Home- 
cpathy by Chemists— Dr. Hendersen’s First Case of Globules— 
Casualtics attending the Sale of Cattle Medicines—Mishmee- 
Bitter, or Coptis Teeta—Decomposed Chloroform—Syrup of Pop- 
ies—Cork Stoppers with Wooden Tops—The Cultivation of the 
*oppy — Microscopic Vepreiee in Crystallized Sugar—The Resins 
of the Arbol-a-Brea and of Elemi—Ioduretted Oil— Proportions of 
Iodine in Cod-liver Oils—Cinchona Rubra—New Lebanon: its 
Physic Gardens and their Products— Oil of Geranium—Vegetable 
Mucilage—Liquor Ferri Nitratis—Tinct. Ferri Acet. P. D.—Pre- 
caution in prescribing strong Doses—Sheep-Dipping Composition 
—Huggins v. Froom, &c. &c. Price 18. 





re] 


SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT, 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 38, 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, containing: New-Year’s Eve—Seri 

Scenes : Croly and Gilfillan—The Saint of the Long Kobe: bei 
No, X. of the Kishoge Papers—Popular Physies—" Phe Scarf 
the Flower,” from the Spanish of Calderon, by Denis F. M'Carth 
—Memoirs of Kosal and Illustrious Ladies—The Lily and the 
Bee: Moral of the Crystal Palace—Geclogy and the Developement 
‘heory—Our Portrait Gallery, No. LXVI. Sir James Emerson 
Tennent. With an Etching-The Heirs of Randolph Abbey— 
Lord George Bentinck—The Year-King, by D. F. M‘Carthy—Iish 
Land, Landlords, and Tenants. 

Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville street: Wm, § 
Orr & Co, 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by ali 
Booksellers. 

This day, with Two Engravings, price 7a, 6d. No. 103 (Oct. 1801 to 
Jan, 1852) of the 
E DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL. 
Conducted by Professor JAMESON. 


Contents :—Dr. Whewell on the Bearing of the Great Exhibition 
on the Progress of Art and Science—Dr. Ehrenberg on the In- 
fusoria in_ Blood-Rain — Singing-Birds and Sweet Plowers |g 
Jamaica—Mr. Dana on Coral Keefs and Zoophytes—Dr. Davy on 
Rocks in the Lake District of England—Mr. Nasmyth on the 
Source of Light— Professor FE. Forbes’s Report on British Marine 
Zoology by the Dredge—On Whirlwinds—Mr. J. Arthur Phillips’ 
Chemical Examination of the Metals and Alloys known to the 
Ancients— Mr. E. Sang on the Solar Eclipse of 24th July, 1831-4, 
Lewy on the Constitution of the Atmosphere—M. B. Lewy’s Expe 
dition to New Granada—Dr. Scouler on the Remains of the Kein- 
Deer in Scotland—Rev. W. Hodgson on New Applications of 
Prisms— Professor Silliman’s Geological Notes—Professor Olmsted 
on the Zodiacal Light—M. A. de la Kive on Glaciers— Professor (, 








London: John Churchill, Princes-street, TLeicester-square ; 

Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 

Volume X. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
olumes, price 122. 6d. each, 


| Piazzi Smyth's Astronomical Notices— Scientific Intelligence 
| Patents, &c. &c. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Loneman & Co. London. 





THE FIRST 


MR. 


NEW SPORTING WORK, with ILLUSTRATIONS by JOHN LEECH, 
> 
This day is published, to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, 


NUMBER OF 


SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘HANDLEY CROSS,’ ‘JORROCK’S JAUNTS,’ &c. 
EACH NUMBER CONTAINING ONE COLOURED ENGRAVING AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS, 
BY JOHN LEECH. 





Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





*,* The History will be completed in 


This day is published, neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
(COLLECTED AND REVISED FROM ‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS,’ WITH A TABLE OF DATES), 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES src aah 


Three Volumes of the same size and price. 


Brapzsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 











Now ready, price 6d. No. I. 


‘ontents. 


L. of 
HE BRITISH ‘MONTHLY REVIEW. 


1. Wesleyan Methodism. 
2. Kossuth in England. 
3%. Damascus and the Druses, 
4. The Tax upon News. 
5. Dr. Croly’s ‘ Scripture Scenes.’ 
Notices of Books, &c. 
Stamped Edition, price 7d.; or, paid in advance, 6s. per year. 


London: John Kaye & Co. 80, Fleet-street ; and all other Book- 


sellers. 


which being declared, by the judgment of the Court of Exchequer, 
of the Stamp Act, will be regularly continued and much improved. 


The SECOND VOLUME, being a Narrative of the Public Events of 1851, will be published on the 7th inst., price 3s. 
bound in cloth. The First Volume, for 1850, is always on sale, price 3s. 
Published at the Orrice of Hovsenoitp Worps, No. 16, Wellington-street North. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE. 
This day is published, price 2d., the DECEMBER NUMBER (completing the Volume) of 


THE HOUSEHOLD 
CURRENT EVENTS; 


a legal publication not coming within the provisions 


NARRATIVE OF 


A Number is published at the end of each month. 





KIDD’S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 








With a Portrait of the Right Hon. THOMAS BABINGTON 
fro . Eppis, Esq., the 


MACAULAY ng by E. 
JANUARY Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 
ENTLEY 


*S MISCELLANY 
Contains :— 
Memoir of the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, with a 


Portrait. 

Memoirs of the Count de la Marck. 
New Illustrated Publications. 
The Twelve Black Statues. 
The Tight Shoe. 
Notes on New Granada, by an English Resident. 
a Oyster-Bed in Difticulties. 

e 





neath Attia. By Alfred Ww oe e. . ’ 
pe oe 1 Great Men. Pro i 
Farewell to the Old Year. y ‘essor Creasy. 


The vpeges Fired by the Indians. 

Italy in the Fifteenth Century. 

Sir Charles Napier and the Unhappy Valley. 

The Jewish Heroine. 

Literary Novelties for the Winter Season. 
&c. &c. &e, 


ape and the Kafirs; or, Notes of Five Years’ Residence in 


List of the Setecr and the Resecrep. 


*,* Chapter I. appeared OcTosER 19, 
been continued besnaye > Any Number of the 
post free, to all parts of the country. 





Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street 





Now in course of publication, in the ‘Gaxpryers’ CHRONICLE,” stamped Weekly Newspaper, price 6d. (procurable, by 
order, of all Booksellers and Newsvenders,) 


Qu Original, Popular, Anecvotical, Eyperimental, and familiar 


TREATISE ON BRITISH SONG BIRDS. 


By Mr. WILLIAM KIDD, New-road, Hammersmith. 


NATURE speaks 


A Parent's language ; and, in tones as mild 

As e’er hush’d infant on its mother’s breast, 

Wins us to learn her lore !—Professor Wilson. 
The first Sixteen Chapters of the Work are exclusively devoted to the AVIARY an 

The subsequent Chapters (continued Weekly) treat Practically and F 

BREEDING, FEEDING, and REARING FIRST-RATE CAGE, or CHAMBER BIRDS. 
1850, and the Series (which will run to some considerable exte' 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE’ may be purchased separately, and W 


: . tain 3 
d its OCCUPANTS; ot f 


nt) has since 
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(\OLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGA- 
ZINE, and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, for 
JANUARY, contains, among other pepe articles :— 
sir Howard Douglas on Small Arms (with Diagrams)—A Visit 
to Apsley House— Adventures of an English Soldier in Mexico— 
ions of Service at Walcheren—On the Urigin of Gun- 
der as a Projectile Force—An Ex a penne among the 
Bravos— Military Force of the yrii—A Trip to Greece 
steel Tonian yr Old Indian hi ero—Or, the Develope- 
Military ces— A Souvenir of the late Polar Search— 
sos into the Landes~On War in Africa—The Royal Military 
my—A Sportin, ee in the a e Fund for the 
Army—The Seren in France—Uur Little War—The 
Admiral and the Premier ~The Arctic Inquiry—Captain Wily at 
the Battle of Sobraon—Sir Colin Campbell and the Battle of Chil- 
fianwallab, with Plan of the Battle—Sketch of Marshal Soult— 
Post and General Correspondence, Promotions, &c. &c. 
‘~lburn & Co. Publishers, }3, Great Marlborough-street. 


CITY SMOKE PREVENTION ACT. 
HE ARTIZAN for January, price Is., con- 


tains :—Hints on anche: Consaming Furnae —The Strike 
ofthe Bugin neers—French Steam Corn Mill (with a | Plate)}—Slate's 
H Engines— Direct Acting Engines for the Screw—Ash- 
Lt Patent tor preventing Inecrustation—On Measuring the 
Evaporative Power of Boilers—Newton’s Patent contineces Coke- 
Ovens— Agricultural Engineering and Construction— m the Pre- 
servation of Timber by Creosote—On the Construction, of Cattle 
lairs, by W. Ewart—Forbes’s Drain + Aveeno am of Peat Char- 
coal to Deodorize Night Svil—How Scythes are made—Sorby’s 
im roved Seythes—Investments for Capital inthe West of Ireland 
hs and Washhouses in Hawick—Winton’s Self-acting Rail- 
way igual — The lron District in Cleveland—Action of the Sea on 
the South-East Coast, by Mr. Saeeinan—Aeeriontians =< hemistry 
tothe Industrial Arts—Evidence of Capts. Watts, Hyde, ] ane, and 
Matthews, and A. Anderson, Esq. on Steam to Australia—Pro- 
blems in Naval Architecture, by R. Rawson, Portsmouth Dock- 
—Dimensions of New American Steamers— Best Form of Sails 
Vessels—Day'’s Paper-Cutting Machine—New Patents, Kegis- 





8, &C. 
fon be had of any Bookseller, or post free for 18 stamps, of the 
Publisher, M1, Soul, 69, Cornhill. 


The Volume for 1°51'is now ready. The Index sent free for a 
P- 





A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


blished, 48 pages 8vo. price 6d. in a wrapper illus- 
trated by Groner Ouvinsma ANK, 


HE BRITISH JOURNAL 
To be continued Monthly. 

This Journal is intended to supply the vacancy that has long 

existed between our high and low rene publications. To do this 

ithasenlisted in its service the highest literary talent, and will 

one ‘ oa the best features of our established Reviews 


Contents of No, 1. 
we First Olympiad and the | Sites Nes the Alps. By Miss Cos- 
1851. 


Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, | The he Hastings G Grass. By G. Law- 
and wh atcameof it, By Frank 





Just p 





The Royal yihcademy. By Mrs. 
David Usbe 
By 


The Canker Worm—a Tale. 
William Dalto: 

Wor = ~ By William Rad- 

The eile 's Return. By Mrs. E. 
W. Boate. 

Literature of the Month. 


Pairlegh. 

Keep the heart light as you can. 
By Charles Swain. 

Oo Sympathy with Unknown 
People. By Mary Cowden 


e. 
The Two Useful Wives, an old 
Tale of China. By Frances 


wn. 

The Country Post Office, 

py mee by Aylott ba. s fam, Paternoster-row ; 
B, Aldersgate-street, ew Bond-street ; zs 

burgh; and J. M" Glashan, Dublin. 


NNALS of NATURAL HISTORY, 
JANUARY, 1852, with 2 Plates, price 2s. 6d., contains : 


ba W8 Smith, on the British Diatomacez, with two beautiful 
(0. Babington, on a new British Viola, 

i. Blackwall, on British Spiders. 

Prof. Miller, on the Developement of seethadies in Holothuria. 

I, Walker, on new species of Chalcidite: 

?.8mith, on new Hymenopterous anent 

4 J.A.Smith, on the occurrence of the Black Tern in Scotland. 
ERaachard, on the Circulation of the Blood and Nutrition in 


ber. 7. Hincks, on Eolis Landsburgii—Dr. Mantel, on Fossil 
Reptiles from the old Red S Dr. ng on the 
Habits of the Crustacea of the Antilles, &. & 
Richard Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
qt ICAL MAGAZINE (New 
am. No. 15, price 28. Gd. with 2 Plates, for JANUARY, 





Joseph Masters, 
Menzies, Edin- 








for 














erating in the Alps on the Ontienl Phenomena of the Atmo- 
By Dr. H. Schlagintweit. 
‘eral new and simple Stereoscopes. By Sir D. Brewster, with 


mt of a Binocular Camera, and of a method of obtaining 
wings of AG | Length and Colossal Statues, and of Living 
By Sir D. Brewster. 


"orients with a powerful Electro-Magnet. By J. P. Joule, 


steal Flectricity. By Reuben Phillips. 
& Heat of Chemical Combination. By Dr. Thomas Woods. 
the Aberration of Light. By Professor Challis. 

vlanation of an Optical Illusion. By Sir D. Brewster. 


Richard Taylor, Len -court Fleet-street. 
ue 


CHRISTIAN" “REMEMBRANCER, 
No, LXXV., for JaNUARE, 1852, 


Content 
1, + ie of Dred Copleston, 
wes’ College Life in the Time of James I. 
iny E. Ponsonby’s Novels. 


4.8 
5. The os nd Recent Ultramontanism. 
6 Gites Lie of Sterling. - 


‘ Chenw, : Decisive Bi Battles of the World. 
0. Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &c. 
(iteen oO: &C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


WURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE for 
se Lora et. » With numerous Engra 
en - EP ey the late V Ven. Archd. Bather, Revs, 



















ngs, contains Serm 





rs; and contain # va lips, &e. ‘Its principles are simply and sin- 
Fr. ¥ ae whose name it : it sedulously in- 
y and nl Hi religious truth,in Essays, ioeraphy, Narratives, 
: tad f uvenile Reading, Ecclesiastical intelli: 
1) has since hails, should be the daily 5 companion of every © 
je exter cult ay Nun ee at so low a price as to be obtained b: 
and W' 
ui 


y all — 
MoXKX; and bound te Volume ee 
i es, 58. 

J. Hughes, Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, Vol. IX. price 12s. in boards, 
HEMICAL GAZETTE; or, Journal of Prac- 
tical Chemistry, forming a complete Report of the Progress 
of Scientific and Applied Chemistry during the year 1851. 
he Number for Jan. 1, 1852, price 6d. (stamped 7d.) contains: 
Observations on Electro plating—New Method of detecting and 
crvarating —— Papers by Prof. Schénbein, Dr. Waguer, 


Richard Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


HE CHEMICAL RECORD will henceforth 

be published by Messrs. COOKE & WHITLEY, 20, Pater- 
noster-row. Specifications of every important Chemical’ Patent 
are given weekly, and the Current Deyelopements of Chemistry 
and Pharmacy at Home or Abroad. Price 5d., stamped 6 'o be 
obtained through all Booksellers and News Agents. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION,|: 
beautifully illustrated with a Portrait of Viscountess 
Vitirers, being the first of a Series of Engravings of the Aristo- 
oray i ; and L nighly” finished Costume, by Madame Devy (coloured). 
JANUA resents an opening for New Subscribers. It con- 
tains The po legrephs of Laura Studlegh, by Mrs. David Ogilvy 
—The Mangling m, & Scene out of the Every-day Life of a 
Danish Household. 1 by Mary Howitt—Old Christmas, by Mrs. 
Newton Crosland—Reformatory Schools, Calvin’s Death-bed, od 
the Hon. J. Maynard.—Lasting Attacenente of Men of Genius— 
Taking Boarders, an American Story, by Arthur—The Child’s 
Corner—The Work Table, by Aiguil ette, ‘ith t four Illustrations— 
Original Poems, by bdy, UC. H. Hitchings, Maria Norris, 
W. C. Bennett, &e. &e. "Price i ls. 


Rogerson & Co, 246, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 
OW READY, an Account of the Chinese 


Commission, 


Which was sent to Report on the Great Exhibition. 
Wherein the opinion of China is shown 

As not corresponding at all with our own, 
Illustrated with Sketches, as may be believed, 

By the Uverlaud Mail from China received. 
Loxpon : Printed at 15 and 16 Govucu Squarg, 
By H. VizerELLy, and suld by him there. 

ro be had of all Booksellers pape ae the land 
And likewise at each gee! book-stal i = stand, 
To suit the occasion the Publisher's will 

To To charge the mere nominal 1 price of One ; Shilling. 


7 
{RATS with the ‘DISPATCH’ of SUNDAY 
NEXT, JAN. 4—The subscribers to the Weekly Dispatch will 
be presented ‘with a highly finished coloured Chart, showing by 
diagrams and at one view, the number of persons who daily, during 
a period of five months, visited the Crystal Palace, the amount of 
money taken at the doors and received from various sources, and 
other statistics of an interesting character. And on the following 
Sunday, Jan. 11, the Chart will be given to all purchasers of the 
ispaich who are not regular subscribe The rt, which is 
surmounted with an engraved view of the Great Exhibition of the 
Industry of All Nations, has been prepared by permission of the 
Roya] Commissioners, from designs by Corporals A. Gardiner and 
J. Mack, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, and revised by a gentle- 
man whose intimate acquaintance with all mattersconnected with 
the management must ensure its correctness. Orders may be gy 
to all newsvenders in town_and country, or forwarded to Mr. R. 

J. Wood, 139, Fleet-street, London. 


This day is published, price 22,, 
HE MYSTERY of the DANUBE. —Showing 
p ~F through SECKET DIPLOMACY that RIVER has 
exportation from TU RKEY arrested, and the re-open- 
ing of the ine iSTTIMUS of SUEZ prevented. By DAVID URQU- 
HART, Esq., M.P. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, ponrene sree 


Just ready, pr 

HE BONAPARTE PLOT: WHY IT WAS 
ENGAGED IN, AND HOW_IT WAS ACCOMPLISHED; an (fficial 
Narrative and Justification. By A. GRANIERDE CASSAGNAC. 
“A more curious document has seldom been given to the world, 
and in poamaah we seem to have fallen ws the details of some 

old Genoese or Jenson plot.”— Times, 

ue, 86, aS strect. 























Now pub 

OMNOLISM AND PSYCHEISM ; or, the 
Science of the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nervation, as 
ealed by Mesme + considered Payeicvegienly and Philoso- 
phicaly inctading Note 8 of srepmerse and Psychical Experience. 
E Cox *HADDOC . M. D Second and much 
x4 6d. cloth, of the 

us 





stem 
** This Edition contains much new matter of considerable 
interest relative to Clairvoyance, together with experiments in 
bs — in connexion with the Researches of Baron von Reich- 


HAT IS THE HUMAN SOUL? By the 
Rev. W. MASON. Feap. 9d. 


IFE IN ITS ORIGIN, GRADATIONS, 
FORMS, and ISSUES. By the Rey. G. BUSH. Crown Svo. 

2nd Edition, ~ sewe 
oe 8. Hodson, 22, , aS street, Lincoln’s Inn; and by all 














ready, price 258. cloth gil * 
HE CASTLES and ABBEYS of ENGLAND 

By Ww, BEATTIE, Esq. Illustrated with 27 Engravings 
on Steel and yapecrens Woodcuts, from Original Drawings by 
W H. BARTLETT, Esq. The Volume comprises Chepstow Castle, 
Tintern Abbey, Raglan Castle, and the various interesting remains 
in the Welsh Border. 

London : Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


SUITABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
This day is published, ci with ‘Mary Powell,’ 
OUSEHOLD o 


E HO f SIR THOS MORE. 
Libellus a Margareta &. quindecim annos nata, Chelseiz 
inceptus. 





2. 
Also, handsomely bound and gilt, 


QUEENE PHILIPPA’S GOLDEN BOOKE. 
With Illuminations. 


3. 
Recently published, in post 8vo. price 78, 6d., antique, 
YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of MARY 
POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. 


“ This is a charming little book ; and whether we oad its sub- 
ject, cleverness, or de! r | of sentiment and e: —to say 
cena of its type and ort! ae hele —it is Iikely to Ty most ac- 

ble en to young or ol: wae iar taste for religion, 
rals, poetry, history, or romance.”"— in Observer. 





Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


NECDOTES ofthe H ABITS and INSTINCTS 

of ANIMALS. By Mrs. R. LEE, Author of * The African 

Wanderers,’* Adventures in Australia,’ &c. With Illustrations by 
Harrison Weir. Feap. svo. 6s. cloth. 

MARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the InpIan 


OCEAN. _ By the Author of * Peter the Whaler. With Illustra- 
tions by John Absolon. Feap. Svo. 68. cloth. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING; 
HISTORY of GILBERT HARLAND. B: 
With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Roya 

48. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS; or, 
MEMOIRS of the LADY SERAPHINA. By the Author of 
ters from Madras.’ With > eee by Phiz. Small dto, 

28. 3 cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt ed, 


STORIES OF JULIAN AND HIS PLAY- 


FELLOWS. With Illustrations by J. Absolon, Small 4to. 28. 6d. 
cloth ; 38. 6d. coloured. 


TALES FROM CATLAND. Written for 
Little mieone. By AN OLD TABBY. Lllustrated by H. Weir. 


n; 38. coloured. 
THE WONDERS OF HOME;; or, Eleven 


Stories by GRANDFATHER G BEY. Second Edit ion, with 
Engravings Ay | 16mo. 48. 6d. plain; 48. 6d. coloured. 
rant & Griffith, corner of St. pati! ‘3 Penne eae 


CHOICE LITERARY PRESENT. 

In super-royal 8vo. price 28, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, with Twelve beautiful chromo-lithographic plates and 
other illustrations, 

TIXEN CENTURIES of ART: its Progress in 

Europe from the Niuth to the Nineteenth Century, with a 

Glance at the Artistic Productions of Classical Antiquity, and 

some concluding Observations ou the probable |. of — 

Great Exhibition, and on the Present pak and Future Prospe 

of Art in Great Britain. By H OEL HUMPHREYS, 

Author of* Ancient Coins and Medals. R. 

“Ave andsome om valuable adition to the artistic lite- 
rature of the age.”— Morning Post. 
Grant & Griffith, ‘corner ot St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


og —_—, ny re 
Royal 4to. 3s. 6d. p 3 58. Cd. c 
LLUSTRATIONS of “the F IVE. “SENSES. 
By HABLOT K. BROWNE (PHIZ). Engraved on Steel. 

“ The world-famed illustrator of Dickens, Lever, &c., has con- 
tributed his quota of merriment in the shape of five fun- inspired 
plates, which we ae | recommend as an amusing book for the 
yr aie -table, the portfolio, or the family circle.” — Morning 
Advertiser. 


___Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


= & co’s NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
MPORTANT PAMPHLET ON EGYPT. 
HE EGYPTI AN RAILWAY; or, the Interest 
of England in Egypt. Price 1s 


ih 
NOTES on the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. By ANGLICANUS. Cloth,gilt edges, 3s. 
mL 
TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 


HOPE & Co., PUBLISHERS, pundertake the 
PRINTING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, &c., greatly 
under the usual charges ; while in the PUBL TSHiNG DEPART" 
MENT every endeavour is made to Promote an extensive sale. 

London : ae Co., 16, Great ene 
it out, 28. 6d., 


id, 3a, 
ATURNIAN RELIGION the SHIELD of 
HEALTH, the PROPHESIED RELIGION of the LAST 
DAYS. A Relation of the Great and } es hw spoken of b; 
St. Paul. By KOBERT HOWAR D., Author of seve: 
Werke on = Wisdom of Egypt. 
23, Paternoster-row. Post-paid for Thirty-six 
eonee of the Author, 6, Upper Glo’ster street, Dorset-square, 
mdon. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, lettered, 3s., pos’ 

A N ESSAY on SPERMATORRHG:A_ 
RICHARD DAWSON, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 

lege of Physicians, tas &e. Also, by the same Author, 8y0, 

cloth, lettered, 38. 3a. 6d. 

NERV OUs- AFFECTION YS; being a few 
Observations on Hervous Disorders, the Result of an Extensive 
Experience in the Treatment of those Diseases; with some 
Remarks on the’ Use and Abuse of Hydror thy. 

London: Aylott & Jones, 4, Paternoster-row. 


READE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Just Moog 2 vols. 6 cloth, 168. 
HE POEMS and AMAS of JOHN 
EDMUND READ 
Now first —— 7 with fuel: “Revision. 
tai 


or, the Earty 
Mrs. BARWELL. 
1émo, 38. 6d. cloth ; 





























ng, 

Destiny, Italy, in Four Parts, 
Dame of ® Life, Catiline. 

The Delug Memnon, 

Vision of the Ancient Kings, of Life. 





London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


HE SCHOOL for HUSBANDS; 
MOLIERE’S LIFE and TIMES. 
A_ Novel, in 3 vols. 
LADY as LYTTON, 
* Done to the 1 A Britann 


We know of no work more e likely to create a lasting impression: 
-~it has an almost irresistible fascination.”— Dispatch. 
“ Brilliant sketches of the Court of the Grand Monargee.” 
Newa. 
Charles J. Skeet, Publisher, 21, King William- eixest, Obaxing 
cross, 





or, 





NEW WORKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
This day is published, 12mo. cloth foi 

YOUNG TRAVELLER'S JOURNAL of a 
TOUR in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. With Six- 

teen Illustrations, 

Also, just published 

The OCEAN QUEEN and the SPIRIT of the 
STORM. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, hw 4 Square 12mo. with 
aoe Oe beautifully coloured Illustrations, 5s.; or with the Plates 
Pp » 48. 


London : T. Bosworth, 215, _Begeab cnet, whe has a large assort- 





ment of Children’s Books on 





THE ATHENAUM 





CJ aw. 3,°59 





Handel’s “‘ Jupas MaccaBzvs.” 






O love-ly Peace, with = crown’d, 


OVELLO’S MUSICAL CHRISTMAS 
yogi ey Editions < Re re ~ Israel in 

son, 7 ; Judas Macca- 
“6s. Sed; Joshua, 53. 6d. ; Solomon, in a 


iisvow's Crea ha, 58. Ft oe eS 3 
As the 58. 


Mozart, =. and & ty 6d.—London "Sacred Mi Music 
Warehouse, 69, » Dean: street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 
Catal postage-free, six penny stamps. 
PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY ~<a ———— 
Thia day, with 40 Plates, folio. 
HE PRI NCIPLES of AT HENIAN 


ARCHITECTURE ; or, the Results of a recent Surve. 
ducted chiefly with reference, to the Optical Refinements exhibited 
in the Construction of the Ancient Buildings at Athens. From a 
Survey, by FRANCIS C, ‘PENROSE, M.A., Architect. 


John Murray, yop connate and 








Now ready at all the Booksellers, gomplate in 2 large vols., with a 


Separate Index, printed in double 
30 ordinary volumes), price only 2. 28. bo’ 


BURKE’S LANDED 
For 1852, 


With NUMEROUS ADDITIONS and CORRECTIONS, 
Anda SEPARATE INDEX, GRATIS, 


Containing References to the Names of every Person (upwards of 
100,000) mentioned, 

This denpostant National Werk comprises a Genealogical and 
Heraldic History of the whole of the Landed Gentry of Great 
Seen and a, with Particulars of 100,000 Persons connected 

» fo! 
A NECESSARY COMPANION TO ALL PEERAGES. 

Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ee oo in quantity to 


GENTRY 





Just published, in fceap. 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
HE PROTESTANT’S ARMOUR; or, 
Believer’s Antidote 7 Unscriptural Teaching. 
y A LADY. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





Longman, Brown, Green & ternoster-row. 





Pp. 75, price 5a. 
ELATIONAL SYSTEM of REASONING. 
The Process of ee RED Sue 4 tay and Language. 
Relational Slates eu Relational } Machines may now be procured 
at any Philosophical Instrument Makers. 
Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Second Edition, small 4to. pi 
XCELSIOR ; or, the REALMS of POFSIE. 
- ALASTOR.” 

ye omen of riscellanies, comprising aa on the Poets, 
critici freely investigating 
their faults as my ‘their excellencies ; + umayeend narratives, 
written with singular elegance, and obviously the ae ofa 
refined, as well as of a reflecting, intellect.”—The 

earnest sede book.” 


“Your we ri deri 
‘0, in the press, by the same Author, 


THE EN T 'HUSIAST ; or, the Straying Angel. 
—e William piteinp 177, J 














on 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 

EPISTLES of JAMES and PETER, on Definite Rules of 

Translation, and an English Version of thesame. By HERMAN 

pe TTER, Author of *‘ Rules for Ascertaining the Sense 
weyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 


Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


— SMOKE ACT, 
w ready, p xpence; or post-free for Eight Stamps, , 
MOKE. CONSUMING FURNACES, their 
ECONOMY, gPeerTAcns, and DIBADV ANT AGES. 
By KELD WHYTEHEAD, C E. 
John Waals, Hen Holborn ; Mathew Soul, 69, Cornhill ; and 
all Bookselle 








w ready, demy 12mo. price 1 
MATEURS’ and ARTISTS’ COMPANION; 
with an ALMANAC for 1852. 
__Reeves & es & Sons, Cheapside; Aylott & Jones, Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


HE LIFE of GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
First a ereapent of — United States. Mpsasuee by Himself. 





In Two Velgmen 





ned, Besides 3 eg Miiews ont on Siecle Sad 
A CYCLOPZDIA OF 
STSLIGAL LITERATURE. 


y JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A 
Assisted by poxty able Scholars and Divines, patio Continental, 
and American, whose initials are affixed to their respective 

Contributions. 

“Among the contributors are to be recognized the names of 
many of the most distinguished Biblical S Scholars, both British 
and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say, that this Cyclo- 
peedia surpasses every ‘Biblical Dictionary which’ has preceded it, 
and that it leaves nothing to bedesired in such a work which can 
throw light on the criticism, interpretation. history, geography, 


archeology, and physical science i _—* ~y 
Horne ennneune ritical Study of the Scriptures. 


In a beautifa rintod 1 volume, 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
emf By 336 Engravings on Wood, 


A CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.8.A., &c. &e. &e. 

This Work is studi dated to the wants of the great 
body of the_ religious ay oie To Parents, 


Teachers, to Missionaries, and to all engaged, "either statedly or oc- 
casionally, in | the important t business of Biblical Education, the 
is d as at once the most valuable and 


volume i y 
the cl dium of Bible Ki dge for the People which has 
ever appeared in this country. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London; 
and sold by all Booksellers, _ 


NEW AND CHEAP GARDENING PERIODICAL. 
On the Ist of January 1852 = " a price ls. crown 4to. 
No. 


HE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

A Monthly Magazine of Hardy, Half-hardy, and Window 
Plants; with five beautiful figures on — — and coloured 
in the best style of Art. In this work an attempt has peen made 
the most ap orticultural ——~ with the most 
interesting facts of botanical science. It ous the largest 
number of figures of any serial of a similar characte’ 
London; Simpkin & Marshall. Edinburgh: J. SMensies. And 

all Booksellers. 


PEERAGE, ce 7 KNIGHTAGE, PARLIAMEN- 
TA GUIDE, &e. 
Now ready, in owned cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 
HO’S WHO IN 1852. 


“ One of the most useful books ever ee 
ing 
“Tt possesses a » ees of, Sn. and an = of —# 
‘ence, that have no paral Morning 
“ Of its utility to the hd as well as the patrician, there can 
be no doubt.”— Morning Advertiser. 




















London: Baily Brothers, Cornhill. 


New edition, Svo. cloth, price 4s. ; or with Hartley’s Preface, 58. 
WEDEN NBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 
SWEDENBO wax S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION; or, the Universal Theology of the New Sard: 0 





= Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages 8v 


SWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE RE- 
VEALED. 2vols. vo. cloth, price 12s. 


SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
8vo. cloth, price 4s, 
A ha and Publishing the Works of 


DENCE. 
Sold for the Societ 
Swedenborg, by W. 


him 
for publication ; “including several — inal “Letters now first 
printed. i y the Rev. C. W. PHA M. 2 vols. post Svo. 
Steel Engravings, WPorevalte of Washington and Franklin, with 
Vignette Battle-pieces.) Cloth gilt, 7s. 


The Same, elegantly bound in calf half-extra. 


Price 148. 

THE PATHWAY of the FAWN: a Tale of 
the New Year. By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. Illustrated with 
Chapter-Initials oa Twelve highly-finished Engravings on Wood; 
printed on Tint,and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price 58. 


LADY FELICIA: a Novel. By HENRY 
COCKTON, Author of ‘Valentine Vox,’ * Sylvester Sound,’ &e. 
Illustrated Frontispiece and and ee Title, handsomely bound in 
silver and blue clot 

Office of the National I Tiiustrated Library, 227, Strand. 


HE BRITISH AUSTRALIAN GOLD 
MINING COMPANY.—Established in Sydney.—Capital, 
200,0001., in 200,000 Shares of ll. each. ‘lo be paid up in full, and 
without any 4 liability. 50,000 Shares are reserv 
Australia. 


of Mi t in Australia, 


Edward Hammond Hargreaves, Esq., Sydney, the first discoverer 
of gold in yee 
Richard Faweett, Esq., rge-street, Sydney. 
John vurr, Esq., Sydney and Melbourne. 
may the London Agency. 
., 8, Cad place. 
~t oy 8 Hyde-park- place West. 
oun, Esq.. 3, Stratford-place. 
a — bury- crescent, Pimlico. 
w City-chambers. 
1 Meoklenburg-cottage, Mecklenburg-square. 
32%, oe 





for 





Charles H 
William meer E 
ovine 7 Colqu 
0" urge, 
Richard Ward, E 
Henry T. Ryde, es 
J ohn} Moorhouse, Es 
Edward —— Esq., 
eorge Steen, ie Banker, Lombard-street; James 
niehen LL.D, 3, Stratford-place; and Charles Hen- 
eage, iq. 

Bankers—Sydney: Union Bank of Australia. London: Messrs. 
Martin, Stone & Martins, 68, Lombard-street. 
Solicitore—Sydney : Reodeiph Jobn Want, Esq. London: F. P. 
Chappell, Esq., 25, Golden-square. 
Stockbroker—Mr. F. A. Helps, 21, Finch-lane. 

London Secretary—Mr. H. A. Drake. 
Orrices — Sydney: 481, Goes. London: 26, Moorgate- 
ree! 








This Company, which is already completely formed in S: dney. 
has been establis! for the purpose of working the most e 
portions of the splendid gold fields lately discovered in Aust: + 

The Co. ve secu Tr ears of a plot of 

land, nthe Wellington 
District, contiguous to the famous Ophir Digai ings 5 and also such 
portions ofan called Singleton, as are rable for mining 
pes. This estate is contiguous to Maitland, on the Hunter 
iver, and extends for upwards of twenty miles, in many parts of 
which gold hasalready been discove 
é The — ae have submitted to,and approved by, eminent 
ounse’ 
Either - r both of these ae are renewable for an extended 
period of seven or fourteen years, at the o oe of the Company, 
— to the lessor “a a “a royalty of 5l. per cent. upon the 


the liability of each 


tablished in Sydney 
Sharellder is Yimnited to the: amount of hi is Shares, which are paid 
re > subject to no call, 


70 ry 
and are not required to s' an. iy as the opinion of Sir Eg 
Thesi edt real re ss will sh how. 
in the usual form, must be made, on or 
ursday, the = ay of January, _. at the Offices of the 
Company ; to Mr. F F. ps, Stockb 21, Finch-lane, Lon- 
don ; or te the Cou <th— h itherto adverti sed. 
RITISH AUSTRALIAN GOLD MINING 
COMPANY.—NO APPLICAT’ONS pas ara in this 
after THURS 











Bow ready, Part I., to be continued in Monthly ae Priee 6 
la. 6d, 
ith hee eee Pilates and 16 Pages of Letter: interspersed 


E GARDEN namieants 
FLORISTS’ eee | 3 or, 


with 


T* 


ad a, General Gu N and 


Floriculture, and H use M istration, 
cal Pi By A. HEN F Re EY. F ALAN NEOMAS NOS 

F.LS. Curator ofthe URE, 
YRES, C.M.H.S., and + ——-5 -.- + W.F. 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 


[PNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Baker-street, Lond: Coll 
Gronengcr-street, Ham mburghe Dublin; and 
itu’ A.D. 174.” 
LIFE.—Reduced Rates for Young and Middl 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for near! 140 peas, with the 
anu Lah d ~ mre ———- to Policies jarving from 
r on 
Low er Rates wines -¥ Sesee Focmntamas 
Two-thirds on' ani ofthe yo may be paid until death. 


of 
or quarterly. ree tetae nd 
Loans Medical Fees allowed. 
FIRE INSURANCES at the usual | satan, 


turned on Policies taken out for seven by Prompt payment” 
THOMAS fas Dawe 5S, Secretary, 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | 


SHARE OF PROFIT. ‘INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. ! 


Policies effected with on Sostete after Midsummer, 1850, and 



























































































maining in force ial period of di : 
TICIPATE IN NPoURrIPTHS. are ee riome witha a 
accrui idsummer, 1850, i rti 
tions to those profits, and ding t to the « «Fh fain 
the Society’s Prospectus and Act or Parliement. 
The Premiums required by this Society for insurin young 
lives are much lower than in many other old-establis ed ofiees 
and a are fully protected from a syne an smnpie ; 
tee fund i to the hands derived guar 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary, i 
PoeYiesss LIFE OFFICE, 
REGENT-STBEET ; A 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, es 
Established 1806, él 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,192,818. = 
Annual Income, £150,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 7 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001,450, pan) 
President. L. 
The Right Sensenmie EARL GREY. empt 
Directors. 4 
Henty Blencowe Chr rrehill, Faq, Deputy. Chak on P 
enry Blencowe Churchi put; -C 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Datle er, — pu 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, ay 2 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, Es inal 
Sir Richard D. King, Ba Frederick Squire, Esq. or De 
The Hon. Arthur Rinnaira William Henry Stone, Esq, 3 P 
Thomas ong, Esq. —. William John Williams the P1 
JA t, Esq. 9 Director. 4.7 
Physician—Jobu_ autem M.D. + 8.8., 29, Upper Montague-stree: being 
Montague-square, eit} 
SPL ia hes iy 
NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE in-T; 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. — 4 
luna are 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender ol A libe 
Bonuses. ; 
Date Bonuses added subse } 
of | 54m | Original Premium, (quently, tobe farther NI 
Policy. | Insured. increased annually. aw. = 
1806 £7910 10 Extinguishea| £1222 2 0 burgh ; 
1811 1000 33 19 3 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto 114 1810 The Be 
: ____ Decembe 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. Rea: 
Policy ; _ Sum Bonuses | Total with Additions, Assured 
No. Date. | Insured. | added. | tobe further increased. Beg 
sa | 1807 | £9 | £98212 1 £1882 19 1 £5,000 
1174 | 1810 1200 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 5,000 
3392 | 1820 5000 |: 855817 8 8558 17 $ an 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns oft? 
United Kingdom, at the City y Branch, and at the head Office, ? 
50, Regent-street. : 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
LOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, Lire... se ANNUITIES. 
Pall Mall and eae 





ps 
James W. Freshtield, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. Chairman. 
Fowler fy Esq. 'y- Chairman, 
George Carr Glyn, Faq. se Treasurer. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq. 
John S. Brownrigg, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. = Phillimore, EM 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. Mt. 
William Dent, Esq. Robert Saunders, “Ly? 
Edward Goldsmid, i Sir Walter Stirlin, : ett 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. | Wm. Thompson, 
oe rt Hawthorn, moe William Tite, Esq. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Henry J. Wheeler, in 
Richard Lambert Fr ones, Esq. : wena Esq. 
ocke, Esq. enjamin 
sate ene DENHAM, 
Carita, £1,000,000. 
All paid up and invested. 


LIFE INSURANCE enanee. 
e Directors of this Company will be prepa 
the MS of wie ea = oe ‘ables of 
















Tables have been a 
y advantage which justice, 


offer to’ to the patie seis 
of Insurance 0B» 


onfets seen bow pte 
modes 
—the latter, of 
ees at Pat eles att nan 





Company can be received DAY, the 8th day of Janu- 
ary, By order of the A ace, 
26, Moorgate-street, Dec. 31, 1851. 








i 
‘ itting Te evanias nis of the Profits, 
ec! 
_| London, December, 1851, 
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FICE, 
(LDINGB. 


£743,000. 
'£3,001,49. 


ses added subse 
wea to be —_ 
srensed ann 


931 17 8 
114 18:10 


Policies_ 


eerie 


— 
£1982 13 : 


9558 17 8 
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AT ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
N's socrsty, Capital 550,0002.. Duty, 1849, 72,2411. 15s. Farm- 


ing STICE Is {s HEREBY GIVEN, that the Return of Premium, 

declared by this Office in respect t of all Premiums paid from the 

sth of December, 1845, , te Bie Sem of December, 1850, is new = 
course D 

o aerarse of Bel Tasaremees falldue. By the Censtitution of this 

pat %5ths of the net profits are periodically returned to the 

Insured, 





who are at the same time free from all responsibility on 

account of it« engagements. In this manner the cost of insuring 

eredaced tothe ‘owest ible amount. 

For Pro-} eetu cs apply to the Besiety | 
Bridge-stree 


's Offices, 6, Crescent, New 
rect, slackfriars, London, an 


Surrey-street, Norwich. 





FOUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
i and 2, Royal } en at puiidings, London. 


t is respectfully notified to Jn holding peltces in this 
Ps the renewals of which fall due at Christmas, that the same 
should be * paid on or beforethe 9th of January. The A. F.. are 
e Offices in London, and in the hands of the several 


en terms of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous to 
the. Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public — 

jon. All claims are settled with prouantiinte and libera 
Pull particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applying 
nally, or by post, to either of the above Offices, or to any of 
ts, who are appointed in all the principal towns of | the 

Daited Kingdom. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


ae GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837, Empowered by 
spesial Acts of Parliament. 
ania ie William-street. fenton and 21, St. David-street, 


mn 
Capital, One Million. 





irectors. 
George Bousfield, Es Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
hi me anne Piper, Esq. es 


Challis, Kea. & Ald. 
omas B. simon, Esq, 


Dixon, Esq. _ . C. P. Villiers, M. a 
mg ee aa John Wilks, Esq. 
Edward Wilson, Esq. 
etary—Thomas Price, L.L. 
Actuary—David Oughton, — 


Annual P: for the A of £100, payable at death. 








25 | 30 35 | 40 | 45 
£1 16 3 £2 1 5 £278 £2 15 7 £3 6 0 
The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 





wn Entire freedom of the Assured from fompenelbility, and ex- 
ption from the mutual liabilities of partners 
ent of Claims guaranteed by a ca) ital ~ t. ,000,0002. 
iN armen LIFE | DEP. ARTMENT.—1. Assurances are effected 
Drcming Sal and Non- ere or age Tables on Ascending and 
Dusting § Sca ae, See short periods, y Policies ayable at 
55, or 50, or swoviouny 4 - a event of D: 

2 ca hee he be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or aatete, 
in a limited —_ of Payments, in One Sum, or on Increasing 
or 


Decreasing es. 
3. Policies on the Participating Scale immediately interested in 
the Profits of the Company. 
4 — we Age of the y admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
5 viicies assigned as Seosrity not forfeited by Duelling, Suicide, 
or the Thin ot Judic ntences. 
IN THE FIRE I DEPARTMEN T.—Houses, Furniture, Stock- 
in-Trade, Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, and Risks 
all descriptions, Insured at moderate Rat 
LOANS from 1001. to 1,0001. advanced on —_ Security, and 
ty Dopealt of a Life Policy to be San _by the Borrower. 
ral Commission allow: 


ON DON -MADE WATCHES, with the Patent 
t and Jewelled.—In silver cases, 
ineas each. The information that 





as . ; in gol < tyne t, 


every customer should obtain previous to the purchase of a Watch 
will be found in the Pamphlet published by T. COX SAVORY & 
Co., Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, which will be forwarded 
gratis on application. 





ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT begs leave to inform the Public that, in addi- 
tion to his extensive Stock of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, 
he has purch: most of the Watches manufactured in Switzer- 
land for the purpose of the Exhibition of 1851. E. J. Dent there- 
fore solicits an inspection of his STOCK, amongst which “is the 
SMALLEST WATCH in the world,” that attracted so much 
curiosity and admiration whilst at the Exhibition.—Ladies’ gold 
watches, 8 guineas ; = ‘8, Me pl youths’ silver watches, 
4 guineas ; durable lever watches, 6 guineas,—E. J. DENT, Watch 
and Clockmaker by appointment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 61, Strand (late +2), 33, 
Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Exchange (c ock-tower area). 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
STREET, LON DON.—Cabinet Furniture of every description at 
marked prices— Brussels Carpet, 2s. 8d. per yard—Damask Cur- 
tains, lvd. per yard and upwards ; Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
(French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at &s. per yard—The —_ 
Floor Cloths that can be made, cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d. pe 
r The} i Manufactory in London for Paper Henginen, 
rench Decorations, adapted either to the Conan or 
fitted up, showing the side of a room furnish 
E.T.A ARCHER: _ 451, Oxford-street. 


LKINGTON and CO. 
ATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
M ANUPACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
ae to call attention to their Establishments, 
22, REGENT-STREPT, 
is MOORGATE STREET. } LONDON; 
And Senate. NEWHALL- STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 


their own cineeg oe 
The P; feel t of my ay the public, that 
articles sold as“ Elestne plated = "Eicineto & Co.’s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their sequester, ~~ such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & under a crown.” 
Estimates. . Drawines. and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. | 














OHN MORTLOCK'’S CHINA and 1 EARTH- 
NWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 


e assortment of every description of goods 
of the first manufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each. — —250, Oxfor Oxford-street, near Hyde Park 
EAL & SON'S EIDER DOWN QUILTS 
are made in three varieties,—The BORDERED QUILT, 
the PLAIN QUILT, andthe DUVET. The Bordered Quilt is in 
the usual form of bed quilts, and is a most elegant and luxurious 
article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is useful as an extra 
covering on the bed, or as a wrapper. in the carriage, or on the 
couch. The Duvet isa loose case filled with Eider Down, as in 
erperal use on the Continent. 
Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free 
HEAL & SON’S Beddin; 
tenham-court-road. 





on application to 
te the Chapel), Tot- 


-ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH BRUSH & PREBTRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important tage 


by poi 
ig Factory, 196 (op, 





ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. o- 100; 


Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires fo ‘ize ditte, 5 
= for 1s.; Plain Envelo aod to match, ‘a. r 100, Best Gone 
ax, 14 sticks for 1a. Card Plate en for 2s, 6d. ; 100 bes' 
Cards printed for 2s.6d, A choice Co ection 2 Dd cases 


Writing and Travelling Cases, Work 
Boies Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., 
D's, 75, New Bond-street, 
for Bos. sent carriage free. 
*x* The finest a de Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or lls, 
per case of six bottles. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, ey very small and neat > 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false 
mae very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price 80 low 
place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proot Saf es and Boxes form a complete J ogy for deeds, 
a, books, to from fire and thieves. b & Ben, © St. 
‘aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; . Mar 
ket-street, Manchester ; and "Horsley Fields, 'W olverhampto 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pochet-glam, 

the size of a Walnut, to ea minute objects at a distan 
from four to five ~ which is found to be invaluable for 
YACHTING, and to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAME 
KEEPERS. Price 11. 10a. sen ELESCOPES. A new and 
most imp —y IN VENTION in TELESCOPES possessing such 
extraor powers, that some, 3} inches, with an extra eye- 
piece, will a show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
the Double Stars.) They supersede every other kind, and are of alk 
sizes for the waistcoat et, Shooting, Military pupae. C.— 
Opera and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers ; a minu‘ 
object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant. ~tawnt uable 
newly-invented preserving les, Invisible and all —+ J 
Acoustic invermenenie for relief of extreme deafness.—Mess 
& B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle street. 
Piccadilly. opposite the York Hotel. 


ae ABLE PRESENTS. —At this festive . 
od of the ty the re unrivalled discoveries for the 
TOILET are ca into increased cgguisition. namely :— 
ROWLAN Ds" MACASSAIE OIL, for creating and sustaining a 
luxuriant Head of Hair 
RO fe henat Ds KALYDOR, ‘for rendering the Skin soft, fair, and 


bloo 

now VLAN Be gponre, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, for impart- 
Nyy ke whiteness to the Teeth ; and 

now! LA Ds’ AQUA | YURO, a Sregrent AR, spirituous Perfume, 

0 places of public ae 


nvelo 
vat WiLbiad tf foe LOCK: 
near Oxford-street. mittances 

















onde rowded assemblies. 
The patronage of Royalty throughout Euro) and ¢ hig’ 
appreciation by Rank and Fashion, with the well-known orale, 


efficacy of these articles give them a celebrity unparalleled and 


render “ELEGANT arly 
NT AnD SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 
ARE < SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


The only GENOINE of each bears the name of * ROW LAN DS’” 
preceding that of the Article = the Wrapper or 
Sold by A. ROWLA ONS, 20, ‘atton-garden, London ; 


and by Chemists and Seeman 


[ASIGEsti0z, CONSTIPATION, NER-. 
NBSS, eo —DU BARRY'S HEALTH- RESTORING 
FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS. 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy fotnout pe. 
cine, purging, e, or as it saves 50 times 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, pay = 











vantage 0: 
thoroughly into the divisions of sho teeth. and is famous for 
the hairs =e coming loos n improved Clothes Brush, 





and 


ls. 
i ring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, 
with the furable mn ae a Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 


&, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 














burgh ; 12, St. Vineent- — Glasgow ; “0 College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOAR 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, . 1837, is as follows :— 
Bam m added |Sumadded| Sum 
Assured, | Time Assured. “teal » Policy | yy ble at 
£5,000 (13 yr8.10 mths, £683 6 8 £78 10 0 | £6,47016 8 
5,000 210 0 5,112 10 @ 
1,000 ato io 00 is? 10 0| 1,257 10 0 
*1000 | 7 years a 157 10 0| 1,157 10 0 
100.| 1 year 2210 0 1,022 10 0 
500 years “bo oo 7815 0 628 15 0 
| 4 years oe oe | 00 545 0 0 
50 | lyear ae - 15 0 511 5 0 





*Exawrie.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
thirty took out a Policy for 1,000, the annual payment for 
es is 2. 1s. oe; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 168U, 118. 8d.; 

the profits being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insu 








ITIES. 
lL. 




























Which a Ie. — annum for each 1,0002.) he had 1571. 108. added 

the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The reyninms, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale,and 

ites for bite “Beary informatie il Watotded sane 
very information w forded on appli- 

Stion to the Residen: tor, at the Office, 8, Waterloo-p! Jece, 


F 





i RAZORS, STROP, and PASTE, 
ia ert.» hk, LEADENHALI-STREET, LONDON. 


iprm 6d. ; Paste, he Razors war- 

oe a not approved. Those who find shavin 
difficult will do well to try the above, it being well 
sharing MECHI has a ae successful in ering 
ey easy operation. rior Shaving Brushes, Naples 
Cab ing every article of first-rate quality’ for the: Tolle 
ane is on it, Ray uy ag A unless — HI's 


iegant Case of 


counterfeits. 
Sai for Presenta, from 23a to 10 guineas. Ivory- ‘handled and 





S, invented by Capt. Tworeny, a 
VERSAL READING and COPYING DESK. 
chi apne Mey KR RY seater 
any position that 
¢ invalid or lanarious will it inval sone 
an of y s0r0 time and health by 
en copyt , or Tending with maps, references, &c 
her hot countries the Iris would be a 
now ay seen at the Exhibition of the Society of 
fare Huxley Hart & daaulesteen Tose 
. ‘0. Castie-street, Long 
particulars will be forwarded on application. 





rs an werful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
Ser act in the most cased manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to oer TK the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at ME LFE,BINGLEY & Co.’s | Establishment, 
130 B, Po ey one door from Holles-stre 
Lay a on.—Beware of the words* From Metcalfe "s” adopted by 
some 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. perbox. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The largest, as well as choicest assortment of PALMER'S 
MAGNUM and other CANDLESTICKS, CAMPHINE, AR- 
GAND, and SOLAR LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, 
and of the newest and most recherché patterns, in Ormolu, Bohe- 
mian, roe plain glass, or papier — ey in existence, is at W. 8. 
BURTO N's; and they are arranged in one large room, so that 
patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 
PALMERS CANDLES, 6d. and 64d. a Pound. 
—Palmer’s Patent Satin, all ey rn Palmer.” 
Single or double wicks ........ x-- and 64d. per pound. 
Mid. size, three wicks . ° 
Magnums, three or four wicks ... ditto. 
English’s Patent Camphine, in sealed cans, 48. per gallon. 


P: APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
Pe fapectment of Tea-Trays and Waiters wholly unpre- 

ether as to extent, variety, or ent is now 4 
by fy WILLIAM 8, BURTON, at prices much lower than us 
consequence of his large recent cash purchases. 

Ctotnee Papier aunt Sage, per 

set 0! s+eeeeeesftom 208, Od, to 10 guineas, 
bites *inea’ ditto” .from 158. 6d. to 4 guineas. 

Convex-shape ditto .-from 78. 0d, 

An immense quantity of ww = 1 Papier, Ma&ché and Iron som, 
many of them execu in- th est avi art, at about a 
quarter of their none cost ; vote ‘edd, Xi slightly oat of condi- 
tion. These are ly worthy tention of T on and 
Gaffe house Keepers Round and Gothic Waiters Cake and Bread 


ISH COVERS ond HOT-WATER DISHES 

in_ every material, t variety and of the newest and 

most recherché in Dish Covers, Me pe os at = six ; 

Block Tin, 11s. 6d. to 258. the set of six; elegan a, 
308. to 538. the set ; Britannia Metal, whore or without pines 

handles, 688. to 1028. the set; Sheffield plated, 102. to 16l. 108. the 

set. Block ae Hot-water Dishes, with wells for fa tae lla. to 25a.; 
Britannia Metal, 32s. to 63s. ; Sheffield plated, fu ol, 108, 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON inns as comple ve altera- 

tions in his premises, byw e has Bay M- LARGE. SHOW- 

ROOMS (all communtoat exclusive of . devoted ony 

to the show of GE RNISH ING Tie NMONGER 














including Cutlery, Nickol See Plated and Japanned Wares, 80 
and that P mag easily and at once 
make their selections, '* 
jogues with wings sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 
OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos, 1 & 2, 


NEWMAN. STREET; and 4&5, PERRY’S-PLACE 
Established a.p. 1820. 








bilious o however deeply rooted, dyspe — 
ty, heartburn, flatulen 

oprssion distension, palpitation, crepun of the skin, Thoume: 

tism, gout, Gropey sickness at the stom during pregnancy, at 
sea, and under all other Jt debility in the aged as 
well as infants, fits, — a — 7 &e. 

of 50,000 

Cure, No. Th of as Ay a the Richt Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—" I have em considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the ‘publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies, 

Cure, No. 49,832:—“ Fifty years’ indescribabl: agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been re- 
moved by Du Berry wor ‘food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham 


Ling, ey? Dies, 

Cur 180 ag, ee ears’ nervousD: constipation, 
steiien and detilion ‘om which I had suffered great mieey 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 

tually cured by Du Barry's Food in a very short time.—W. R. 

Reeves, Pool Anthon , Tiverton.” 

Cure, No. 4,208:—" Eight years’ Gyepeasin, nervousness, 3 debility, 
with cramps some, and nausea, for whi my servant hi : 
sulted the advice of many, have been effectua os removed, by 
Barry’s delicious food ina very short time. I s! app, se 
answer + as inquiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Riddivngton 


tory, 

Ak ay agents— Fortn ason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, 
veyors to Her Majesty the bry Hedges ‘& Butler, 155, 
street; and ea all respectable grocers, chemists, and = 
cine venders. canisters, suitabl w-3 for all climates, and 
with full instructions, Sib. Lia,; 121 super refined, 5 
10b. The 10 Ib. and 12 Ib. carriage Lf L~ 200 miles on receipt 
of post-office ak —Du Barry & Co.,127, oF New Bond-street, London. 


MPORTANT TO ALL WHO > SING.— 





ALT 


Le 





From Mr. Edward Page, Pizecter of the Choir and Organist 
of St. Peter's Catholic Chu ington :—“ Tris Soenetiy 
suffered much from relaxation of | the th: 


A. i ‘Dave had the 


i. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
1 am now +3 seldom obliged to use them, for the, extraordinary 
arene effects thev pane roduced are most suprising. 
DR. LOCOCK’S FERS give instant relief f and a rapid cure ‘ 
of asthma, co’ 3B and all d a of the breath and lungs. 
pom gg a most > peemat taste. 1s. 14d., 28, 9d., and lig, 


egists. 
ay DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, the best Medicine 
for Females. They have a pleasant taste. Full directions for use 
with every box. 


a lige’ to — 4 various preparations ; but s 
mes | 4; 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the Cure of 
DEBILITY, Ra LIVER, and STOMACH COM- 
PLAINTS. — This reciable Medicine is so well known 
throughout every cae the civilized world, and the cures that 
are daily performed by its use are so wonderful, that it ay stands 
preem inent above all other render ly for the 
of bilious and liver complaints, nis ane of the stomach, 
| slg and — constitutions. In tl diseases the 

ficial effects of this admirable remedy are ~ permanent that the 

whole system is renovated, the b OTgADS 0 of digestion strength 
and a free Tr} ave 
recourse to it to insure a safe ‘and certain cure.—Sold by all ven- 
ders of medicine ; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244. 
Strand, London.” 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


> 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
Price 2s. 6d. or by post 3s. contains : 
Hypatia ; or New Foes with an |Game Birds and Wild Fowl. 
ha Face. By the Author of| King Alfred. 
* Yeast,’ and ‘The Saint’s Tra-| The Age of Veneer.—The Science 
y. Part I. of Puffing. 
Bighteen Hundred and Pitts | Hisers fe Hungarian War. 
be a * 
French Missionaries in Thibet| An Election Row in New York. 
and Tartary. | yy Frank Manhattan. 
‘The Village Stream. By W.'The Coup d’Btat in France 
Allingham. . sais 4 Letter to the People of Eoe- 
Autobiography of Capt. Digby) land. By A. V. Kirwan, Esq. 
Grand: <= "Phe Dangers Barrister-at-Law. 3 
lasses.’ Chapters LV. & V. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE for Janvary, 1852, 
contains the First Part of a New Historical Romance, entitled, 
HYPATILA; or, NEW FOES WITH AN OLD FACE. By the 
‘Author of * Yeast.’ 


YEAST: a Problem. By CHARLES KINGS- 
LEY, Rector of Eversley. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, 
«Cheaper Edition. 5s, 

LEAVES from the NOTE BOOK of a NA- 
‘TURALIST. By W. J. BRODERIP, F.R.S., Author of ‘Zoo- 
logical Recreations.’ Reprinted from Frasers Magazine. Post 
Svo. 10s, 6d. 

HISTORY of the HUNGARIAN WAR, was 
commenced in Fraser's Mc ine for November, 1851, and is con- 
tinued in succeeding Numbers. 

THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND: Sxercues 
cor American Society. Bya NEW YORKER. Reprinted from 

Fraser's Magazine. 

HOMERIC BALLADS. By W. MAGINN, 
L.L.D., collected from Fraser's Magazine, 68. 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE. 


EDITED BY THE REV. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. 
PART THE FIRST—containing 
MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. By M. 
-O’BRIEN, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy in King’s College, London. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By D. T. AN- 
=. M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in King’s College, 
CHARTOGRAPHY. By J. R. JACKSON, 
®.K.S8., late Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
THEORY of DESCRIPTION and GEO- 
GRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY. By Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, 
F.R.G.S., Librarian of King’s College, London. 8vo. 103, 6d. 


Also, (to accompany the Manual of Geographical Science,) 5s. 
ATLAS of PHYSICAL and HISTORICAL 





GEOGRAPHY. Engraved by J. W. Lowry, under the direction 


of Professor Anstep and Rev. C. G. Nicoxay. 


THE LOG of the WATER LILY (Four- 


Thames Gig), during a Kowing Excursion on the Rhine, 
. By AN OXFORD MAN AND 


oared 
-and other Streams of Germany. 
A WYKEHAMIST. Is 





ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by Ricnarp 
uAtaLY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Second edition en- 


’ 


-@. correct Pronunciation. By 
Doc. Professor of the German L 
College, London. 3s. 


OLPHUS BERNAY 
and Li i 





By the same Autho 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. . &th edition. 5s. 


GERMAN EXERCISES. 10th edition. 5s. 6d. 
GERMAN EXAMPLES; a Key to the Exer- 


-cises. Sthedition. 38, 
GERMAN READER. 


GERMAN 
Sndedition. 52. 


5th edition. 5s. 


edition. 7s. 
GERMAN CLASSICS. 


With Introductions and English Notes, by Prof. Bernays, of 


King’s College. 
SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. 2s. 
SSCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 2s. 


‘SSOME ACCOUNT of the ACTUAL WORK- 
LAND WILLIAMS, B.D., Senior Tutor and Vice-Principal, and 


ING of ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 
‘Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Landaff. Syo. 1s. 


INDEPENDENCE and SUBMISSION: t 


Use and Abuse of each. TWO ADDRESSES, delivered at the 
By CHARLES JOHN 


UGHAN, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School. Svo. 1s. 6d. 


ry) of the Summer Quarter, 1351. 





COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR for 
LEARNERS. By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D., Head Master of 


ury 
COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR 
LEARNERS. By the same Author. 4s. ¢d. 


London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand, 


GERMAN WORD-BOOK: a Comparative 
Vocabulary displaying the close affinity between the German and 
English Languages ; with the Aine Rules and Eromples for 


ein King’s 


HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 
GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. 4th 


AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


—_—— —_ 


GREAT REDUCTION 


AMERICAN BOOKS 


IMPORTED BY 


IN PRICE 


LONDON. 


The fact that the HIGH PRicE at which American Books 
have hitherto been sold, has been an obstacle to their ex- 
tensive diffusion, and the difficulties in the way of maintain- 
ing an uniform retail price, from which the usual trade 
discount may be allowed, have determined Mr, Cuarman 
to supply the English public with 


AMERICAN BOOKS 
AT 


THE COST PRICE OF IMPORTATION WITH THE 
ADDITION ONLY OF 

A small Remunerative Commission. 

The Prices attached (in English currency) to all Lists of 
American Books that may henceforth be published by Mr. 
CHAPMAN, With the exception of Periodicals and Magazines, 
will be 
Tue Lowest Nett Priczs, 
from which therefore, no discount can be allowed either to 
Booksellers or Private Individuals. 
Mr. C. invites attention to his extensive and carefully 
selected Stock of American Books, a CLassir1gp CATALOGUB 
of which, at the greatly reduced Prices, may now be had, 
gratis, on application. 
*,* Purchasers are requested to transmit their orders, 
accompanied bya remittance, or reference in Town, directly 
to Mr. CHapMaN, who will promptly execute them, and 
forward the Books by post or otherwise, as desired. 





Now ready, price 3s. 9d., reduced from 5s, 


AND, 
REPOSITORY of USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE for 1852. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NORICA; 
Or, TALES OF NURNBERG. 


From Tags OLDEN Time. 
Translated from the German of Aueust IacEn, 


NOW READY, 


THE WESTMINSTER 


AND 


No. CXI. JANUARY, 1852. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS : 


Art. I. REPRESENTATIVE REFORM. 


AND EMPLOYED. 

IV. MARY STUART. 
V. THE LATEST CONTINENTAL THEORY 
LEGISLATION. 


Vil. THE ETHICS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


he LITERATURE. 


for 
on the day of publication. 


THE AMERICAN ALMANAC 


Fcap. 8vo. ornamental binding, suitable for Presentation, 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


ll, SHELL FISH: THEIR WAYS AND WORKS. 
Ill. THE RELATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS 


KAYE'S 


NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 
Bee ae 
I. 


HISTORY of the WAR in 


AFGHANISTAN. 2 vols. 8vo. 368. 
Il. 


The HON. FRED. WALPOLE'S §S0- 


R 


MIGNETS 


CREASY’S FIFTEEN 


JOURN wie the ANSAYRII. 3 vols. 8yo. with Por. 


trait, &. 28. 

III. 

ev. R. W. BROWNE’S HISTORY 
of GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 2 vols. 8yo, 239, 
IV. 


HISTORY of MARY, 


QUEEN of SCOTS. 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 23s. 
Vv. 


DECISIVE 


BATTLES of the WORLD. Second Edition, 2 vols. 21s, 


VI. 


M‘MICKING’S MANILLA and the 


OF 


VL JULIA VON KRUDENER, AS COQUETTE AND 
MYSTIC. 


Vill. POLITICAL QUESTIONS AND PARTIES IN 
IX. Po __ - LITERATURE OF ENG- 
X. RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY OF AMERICAN 
XL — LITERATURE OF AME- 
xi. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF GER- 

XIIl. > << LITERATURE OF FRANCE, 

Persons desirous of having the Work forwarded to them, 


by post, postage free, are requested to transmit their names 
to the Publisher, in order that they may receive their copies 


PHILIPPINES. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Vil. 


PARKMAN’S HISTORY of the CON- 


SPIRACY of PONTIAC. 2 vols, 2le. 


VIII. 


Lieut. BURTON’S SCENES in SCINDE. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 21s. 
IX. 
SIMPSON’S LITERATURE of ITALY. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
x. 
Rev. T. CHEEVER’S LIFE and TRIALS 


of a YOUNG CHRISTIAN, as developed in the BIOGRA 
PHY of NATHANIEL CHEEVER, M.D. Small svo. 
XI. 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
By W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
MR. WRAY’S CASH-BOX; or, the 


MASK and the MYSTERY. By W. WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of ‘Antonina’ &. Small 8vo. with Frontispiece by 


J.E. Millais. 5. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


1. ANTONY ; or, the Deaf and Dumb 
BOY. 2 vols. post 8yo. 

2.SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY; o, 
TRIALS TURNED TO GOLD. By the Author of ‘ Hearts 
in Mortmain,’ &c. 2 vols. 


3. The CONVENT and the HAREM. 


By the COUNTESS PISANI. 3 vols. 


4.THE OLD ENGAGEMENT: 4 


SPINSTER’S STORY. By JULIA DAY. Post 68vo. 


5. THE WHALE. By Herman Mél- 
ville. 3 vols. 


6. J OHN DRAYTON. 2nd Edition. 
2 vo) 








Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


i ¥ the 
Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond:street, ip 
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